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ELABORATE SETTING 
FOR CHARPENTIER’S . 
NEW OPERA ‘JULIEN’ 


With Caruso and Farrar in Cast, 
Latest Product of French School 
Has a Spectacular Mounting at 
First New York Production— 
Symbolic of Futility of Idealism 
— Not Really a Sequel to 
** Louise ’’— Work Well Per- 
formed by Metropolitan Com- 


pany 


HAT may or may not have been in- 
tended as a concession to those 
who for the past few seasons have lifted 
up their voices in more or less unavail- 
ing clamor for French opera was 
brought about with the first American 
performance of Gustave Charpentier’s 
“Julien” at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Thursday evening. 

That it will in appreciable measure 
satisfy these widespread demands or, on 
the other hand, serve as a forcible refu- 
tation of their legitimacy is open to 
doubt. True, it is impossible at the 
present writing to record the verdict of 
the first night audience owing to the 


lateness in the week of the premiere. 
But certain valid conclusions as to the 
artistic qualities of the work can be de- 
rived from two hearings of it at full 
dress rehearsals and others under less 
formal circumstances. 

The ensuing comments, therefore, are 
made with reference to the private per- 
formances of the opera given last Sun- 
day and last Tuesday mornings. “Julien” 
is an elaborate spectacle and has the ad- 
vantage of Caruso and Geraldine Farrar 
in the leading réles. These facts will 
probably be the greatest incentives it can 
offer to popular consideration and ac- 
ceptance. As dramatic and musical bait 
it is distinctly less tempting. 

The circumstances prompting the 
adoption of “Julien” for Metropolitan 
usage have never been set forth quite 
definitely enough to satisfy all specula- 
tion which has arisen in connection with 
the matter. Charpentier’s opera, much 
talked of and impatiently awaited 
abroad, failed signally when exhibited 
at the Opéra Comique last June. Paris 
critics, generally prone to enthusiastic 
effusions on very slight provocation, 
cooled perceptibly on contact with it. 
Some conjectured that the unpopularity 
of the composer with many Paris mu- 
sicians might have something to do with 
the widely prevalent attitude, some 
blamed the quality of the interpreters, 
others the nature of the mise-en-scéne. 
Many frankly denounced the thing as 
tiresome and a few found it enjoyable. 
Nevertheless the subsequent career of 
“Julien” was not brilliant and no other 
foreign opera house made efforts to ac- 
quire it. The present performance is 
therefore its first outside of Paris. 


Caruso Likes the Réle 


At all events the tepid reception at the 
Opéra Comique did not disconcert the 
powers that rule at the Metropolitan. 
It was there maintained that “Julien” 
did not conclusively fail, that with a 
mounting more sumptuous than had 
there been provided for it and enacted 
by a more competent cast it might look 
for hospitable treatment in New York. 
Furthermore Mr. Caruso was much 
fascinated by the title réle. Julien oc- 
cupies the stage almost incessantly and 
the adorers of the great tenor worship 
quantity. The lessons of “Germania” 
were forgotten au “Julien” became an 
assured promise. Charpentier was to 
have hallowed the premiére by his pres- 
ence in the flesh. But the midinettes of 
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Montmartre wished to present him with 
the Academician’s sword and he also 
caught cold. Hence he remained at 
home. 

Mr. Gatti has fulfilled his promise rela- 
tive to the sumptuous scenery (it was ex- 
ecuted by Paul Paquereau) and to the 
excellence of the interpreters provided. 
Mr. Caruso, Miss Farrar and the splen- 
did chorus carry the burden of the work. 
Réles of subsidiary account are sus- 
tained by Messrs. Gilly, Reiss, Murphy, 


Bada and Mmes. Duchéne, Maubourg, 


Mattfeld, Braslau, Curtis and Cox. 

The production bespeaks care and ob- 
vious devotion. It is executed on a large 
scale of notable brilliancy, with nice ad- 
justment of all constituent factors. 
“Julien” leans heavily for its effects on 
scenic sumptuousness and evenness of 
choral work. Both of these ends have 
been achieved at the Metropolitan. The 
chorus—as much a distinct personality 
in the drama as it is in “Boris”—sings 
its very considerable share superbly, 
particularly in the suavely melodious 
ensembles of the first act and the riotous 
episodes of the Montmartre revels. On 
the whole there is much beauty in the 
successive settings in spite of an occa- 
sional excessive garishness or crudity of 
coloring. The ascent to the Temple of 


Beauty and the interior of the Temple 
are picturesque, the Slavic landscape, 
peaceful and charming, the storm-swept 
port in Brittany striking. It is a pity, 
though, that moving cloud effects could 
not have been obtained in the latter— 
especially as the Metropolitan possesses 
such an effective moving “skyscape.” 


Last Act the Scenic Climax 


But the scenic climax of “Julien’ 
the last act when out of a mysterious 
darkness the brilliantly illumined Place 
Blanche bursts suddenly into view with 
its electrically illumined Moulin Rouge, 
its circus-like “side shows,” its reveling 
throng. Vivid and bustling with life 
and gayety it comes as a welcome con- 
trast to the depression that has pre- 
ceded. If “Julien” succeeds it will be 
due in large measure to the fascinations 
of this scene. 

There are but three réles of anything 
like substantial account in the opera— 
those of Julien, Louise in her various 
reincarnations and the High Priest in 
his. The shorter parts—including those 
of the cynical Acolyte and Bellringer 
well done by Messrs. Reiss and Ananian 
-—are adequately handled. 
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NEW CITIES JOINHIN 
NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


Buffalo and Cleveland Audiences 
Endorse Campaign for Amer- 
ica’s Musical Independence— 
Addresses by John C. Freund 
in These Cities Applauded by 
Representative Audiences 





DDED evide..ce that the musical 
communities of the United States 
are eager to join in the national move- 
ment for the declaration of America’s 
musical independence was afforded last 
week by representative gatherings of mu- 
sical persons in Buffalo and Cleveland. 
The campaign which MusIcAL AMER- 
ICA has begun and which has been prose- 
cuted on the public platform by John C. 
Freund, its editor, has now received sup- 
port and hearty indorsement in Atlanta, 
Nashville, Baltimore, Detroit, New 
York, Washington, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Byffalo and Cleveland. 
irs 


~< Mr, Freund in Buffalo 


BUFFALO, Reb. 19.—John C. Freund, 
thé able editor-in-chief of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, gave a lecture here February 
18, his subject being “The Musical Inde- 
pendence of the United States.” An au- 


dience representative of the best in mu- 
sic and letters in the city listened to the 
speaker, who was introduced by Judge 
George A. Lewis, with the closest atten- 
tion, and there can be no question as re- 
gards the deep impression he made. 

Musical Buffalo is awake to the fact 
that America, or at least that part that 
the United States represents, is an 
artistic factor to be reckoned with. It 
needed just such a polished and forceful 
speaker as Mr. Freund, with his enor- 
mous store of musical knowledge allied 
to the statistics he presented, to make 
people stop and think, and there is some 
deep and serious thinking being done 
here just now which is sure to bear 
fruit. 

He made it quite plain that the atti- 
tude of many Americans in regard to 
the beautiful and artistic at home has 
been snobbish and in some _ instances 
criminally careless, though on this side 
of his subject he touched lightly. He 
made it plain that our young men and 
women can get sound musical educations 
at home and generally in their home 
cities and he cited numerous music con- 
servatories where the tuition is of the 
best. He also spoke in terms of warm 
praise of professors of music in the dif- 
ferent music branches, that live in Amer- 
ica, whether or not of foreign extrac- 
tion, ranking them with the best in the 
world. 


Mr. Freund interspersed his lecture 
with some delightful personal reminis- 
cences which extend over an active 
career of forty years and all of these 
reminiscences had direct bearing on the 
subject in hand. He frankly acknowl- 
edges our debt to musical Europe, but 
feels we’ have paid it by absorbing the 
best it can give us. It was evident that 
Mr. Freund’s attitude is not against 
Europe, but that it is solely for Amer- 
ica and American musical independence. 
His address will long be remembered as 
a master effort and he has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that musical Buffalo has 
fallen into line and that he can depend 
on the sincere and hearty support among 
musicians here, of his propaganda. 


At the close of the lecture, after pro- 
longed and hearty applause, Angelo M. 
Read, a prominent musician in the au- 
dience, arose and made the following 
resolution: “Mr. Chairman, be it re- 
solved that the musicians and music- 
lovers of Buffalo extend to Mr. Freund 
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“BURIED WITH THE 
BURIAL OF A DOG!” 





Says Late Pastor of the American Church in Berlin in Terrific 
Indictment of Conditions — Recounts Tragedy of a Young 
American Student in His Book Which “ by Royal Permission ” 


is Dedicated to the German 


N MusicaL AMERICA’s last issue 
there was presented the testimony of 
Frank Wilezek, the distinguished Aus- 
trian violin virtuoso, as to conditions in 
the city of Vienna, and as to the 
temptations to which young American 
students, especially girls who are with- 
out proper protection, are exposed. 

Mr. Wilczek’s testimony cannot be 
brushed aside on the ground that he is 
an American or is interested in any 
school or institute in the United States, 
and is, therefore, liable to be prejudiced. 

Here was the evidence of a man—a 
foreigner, living abroad—after he had 
had an exceptionally successful career 
in the United States, who out of love 
for the truth, shame for the conditions 
that exist on the other side, and regard 
for the American people, saw fit to 
write the book from which we quoted. 

Now, as a fitting and indeed unan- 
swerable climax, we bring forward the 
testimony of a man of the highest 
standing, a minister of the gospel—not 
that of a man who spent a few days or 


. months in Berlin, but that of a man 


who was, for many years, the pastor of 
the American Church in Berlin, and as 
such, had not only ample opportunity to 
learn the truth, but, through the en- 
deavors he and his wife made to protect 
young American girls studying there, 
came in touch with actual conditions 
and with many a tragedy, as he says 
himself. 

His work was published in 1912 by 
one of the oldest, most reputable and 
distinguished book publishers in the 
United States, Dodd, Mead & Co. As 
its title page announces, it is “ded- 
icated, by royal permission, to His Maj- 
esty, William the Second, King of Prus- 
sia and German Emperor.” 

The book is a kindly and sympathetic 
account of life in Berlin by a resident 
of long experience. It is also a history 
of the foundation and growth of the 
American Church there. However, 
within the covers of this illustrated, in- 
nocent-looking volume, there is the most 
awful indictment of the situation as it 
exists in Berlin with regard to Amer- 
ican girls there that it is possible to 
conceive. 

Think what must have been the expe- 
riences of this minister who felt called 
upon to write what he has_ written! 
How deeply must his heart have been 
moved, how seriously must his con- 
science have been affected before he 
ventured to put into cold type what he 
has done! 

We now quote verbatim et literatim 
from the Rev. Mr. Dickie’s work, “In 
the Kaiser’s Capital.” The quotation 
will be found running from pages 62 
to 69. 

The work, which should be read by 
every student who intends to visit Ber- 
lin, can be obtained through any book- 
seller. 


THE REV. MR. DICKIE’S TERRIBLE 
INDICTMENT 


“Berlin is by no means the cheap city 
to live in that American students imag- 
ine. Many Americans assert that a 
mark goes as far in Berlin as a dollar 
in America. I can testify that it cost 
me just as much to live in Berlin as it 
cost me in Detroit. As I only received 
here one mark, which is equal to an 
American quarter, for every dollar I 
had of income in Detroit, it is very 
plain that we made some sacrifice for 
the sake of our fellow-countrymen in 
the capital of the German Empire. 


Kaiser Himself 


With beefsteak forty cents a pound in 
1894 and fifty cents a pound to-day, and 
everything for the table in like propor- 
tion, it was inevitable that many stu- 
dents should find themselves in great 
financial straits, and thus exposed to 
fierce temptations. 

“We were frequently astonished, as 
well as distressed, by the tales to which 
we lent a listening and sympathetic ear. 
The improvidence of the music student 
is proverbial. The student receives the 
monthly allowance from home, and 
overjoyed, gives a feast or indulges in 
the Wagner ‘Ring,’ which is _ being 
given at the opera house, and ere half 
the month is over, borrowing from fel- 
low-students is the order of the day. 
Once a young lady from Tennessee 
came over with enough money to last 
her for the first month. She had given 
her little patrimony to her brothers, 
who had started a bakery and _ice- 
cream business in Nashville. Her for- 
tune amounted to $2,000, she said, and 
her brothers had promised to send her 
one hundred and twenty marks a month. 
At the end of the third month they 
wrote her that they were bankrupt and 
unable to send her a cent more. Hap- 
pily, I was able to secure for her a posi- 
tion as governess in a German boarding 
school at Potsdam. At the end of the 
school year the brothers were able to 
pay her passage home. 

There were, however, cases that did 
not end so fortunately. A young lady 
who was very bright and attractive at- 
tended the services of the church very 
faithfully for some months. Suddenly 
we missed her, and when we inquired 
at her boarding house we found she 
had removed, and no one knew her new 
address. Applying to the Department 
of Police, where every change of ad- 
dress is recorded, we learned that she 
had gone to Leipsic. We naturally con- 
cluded that she had heard of some 
teacher of music from whom she hoped 
to derive more benefit and make greater 
progress than she was doing in Berlin, 
and that she had decided to go thither. 
We would have thought it strange at 
our first arrival in Berlin that she had 
not come to tell us of her changed 
plans; we had learned, however, by this 
time that the great majority of those 
whom we have -befriended hardly so 
much as sent postcards to let us know 
that they have departed. 

“The American pastor at Leipsic 
wrote that she had not been registered 
there. The matter, therefore, drifted 
from our memory. Six months after I 
heard from her fellow students that no 
money had come to her from America 
and that a rich man—a Berliner, who 
visited the pension—had told her she 
need not worry about money. He gave 
her some hundred marks, took her out 
to theaters, cafés, etc. In a word, she 
was under obligations to him and in 
his power. She virtually became his 
mistress and dropped out of sight of 
the American colony till one day she 
suddenly came to a pension, was con- 
fined, and mother and child both died 
that night. We learned, a week after, 
that she and her dead baby had been 
hustled into one coffin, taken to the 


_Cchapel in the graveyard and _ buried 


without any word of service—in short, 
buried with the burial of a dog. The 
landlady, when I remonstrated with her 
that she had not sent me word, said, 
“Why should I? It would have made a 
great scandal, and would have injured 
my business.’ 


“Alas! alas! that she did not come 
to us in her sad plight; full surely 
there were some among us who would 
have held out the helping hand. There 
were more among us, of whom it might 
be said: 

He had a tear for pity and a hand 
Open as day for melting charity. 


The Different Conditions 


“American girls coming to Berlin do 
not realize that conditions are different 
here. If it is proper to walk with a 
gentleman alone in their native town, 
what impropriety can there be, they ar- 
gue, in going to opera or theater, or to 
a café, or for a walk with a Germen in 
Berlin? 

“Once I heard that one of our girls, 
a music student who sang in the choir, 
was seen with an officer by the lady 
who managed the choir for us, as she 
went with her husband into the Café 
Bauer after the opera. ‘The girl is go- 
ing wrong,’ said this lady to me, ‘and 
she does not know it. You must speak 
with her.’ I took an early occasion to 
broach the matter, and naturally she 
flared up and said: ‘I guess I am able 
to take care of myself. What harm is 
there in it, anyway?’ 

“‘Well,’ said I, ‘I can suggest some- 
thing to you. Are you going to see 
him again?’ ‘Why, of course, we have 
walked out often.’ ‘On your walks did 
you ever meet any of his family?’ ‘Oh, 
yes,’ she said, ‘we met his sisters on the 


Kurfiirstenstrasse yesterday. At least 
he said they were his sisters.’ ‘Did he 
introduce you?’ said I. ‘No, and I 


thought it very strange that he did not.’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘suppose that the next 
time you see him you tell him that un- 
less he introduces you at his home to 
those of his household you will not con- 
tinue his acquaintance.’ Sure enough, 
she did so; and he told her that was 
quite out of the question. His mother 
and sisters would never consent to re- 
ceive one who had gone out with him 
unattended. In a word, she learned 
that they regarded her as a ‘nymphe de 
pavée’ (street walker), for no German 
girl who had regard for her character 
and reputation would act thus. She 
came and thanked me afterward and 
told me she shuddered as she realized 
the brink of the precipice on which she 
had stood. 

“Shortly after my arrival in Berlin 
a young American lady, well known to 
many of our people had a strange ex- 
perience. As she was looking into a 
shop window on Potsdamerstrasse a 
German spoke to her. She said, ‘I do 
not know you, sir, and I do not want 
to know you.’ A few days later the 
same individual accosted her on the 
street. She said to him, ‘Sir, if you 
ever speak to me again I will call a 
policeman and give you in charge.’ 
This, however, did not deter him. He 
addressed her once more on the crowded 
street and presscd his attentions upon 
her. It happened that a _ policeman 
stood near at hand, and she instant.y 
called him and told him that the per- 
son before him had annoyed her greatly 
and insulted her. The person at once 
gave his name to the policeman and al- 
leged that the lady, instead of being in- 
sulted by his attentions, had _ several 
times solicited them. Accordingly, the 
policeman caused both of them to ac- 
company him to the nearest police sta- 
tion. There the word of the man was 
taken in preference to that of this 
American lady. She was ordered to re- 
port herself next day at the office of the 
‘Moral Police’ to submit herself to a 
medical examination and be registered 
as a public woman under the police 
oversight and control. The distress of 
this thoroughly respectable lady may 
be imagined. She rushed to a lady of 
high standing in the community, where 
she found sympathy. This lady knew 
her parents and could vouch for her 
eminent respectability. It was accord- 
ingly decided that the only way of 


avoiding publicity and of keeping her 
name, innocent as she was, unsmirched, 
was to leave the city at once. The eve- 
ning train carried her over the borders 
of Germany and she took the next Brit- 
ish steamer for America. 


“Without doubt these are exceptional 
cases. Still it cannot be denied that our 
American girls are often accosted on 
the streets. Nor can it be denied that 
some of them are a little loud in their 
behavior, and thus give cause for Ger- 
mans to imagine them to be freer in 
their manners, and therefore in their 
morals, than they really are. Parents 
who send their daughters to Germany 
without taking the precaution of com- 
mending them to the care of some trust- 
ed matron and friend, do not realize 
what they are doing. The temptations 
in a great city like Berlin are many and 
dangerous. 

Met Their Match 


“Lately two American girls, however, 
proved themselves more than a match 
for the things in human form that an- 
noyed them with their street attentions. 
One very wealthy and beautiful young 
lady from Chicago was _ followed 
through street after street. She reached 
the Linden, and all the way to the op- 
era house she was closely followed. As 
she reached the entrance to the opera 
house she found about a hundred people 
standing in a long queue waiting their 
turn to purchase their tickets. She saw 
that there were a few Americans in the 
line. Just as she was close to some 
American gentlemen she turned upon 
the very elegantly dressed personage, 
and opening a well-filled purse, held it 
close to her follower, and said ‘Poor 
man, you must be very hungry, take 
what you wish.’ The laugh from the 
whole company of spectators was loud 
and long, and hissed by the whole com- 
pany, the unwelcome follower stayed 
not on the order of his going. 


“The other case was that of a biond 
Californian who can speak German as 
fluently as her own mother tongue. As 
she was looking into a shop window a 
white-haired reprobate addressed her. 
‘Sweet little mousie,’ was the ending of 
his improper remarks. She turned on 
him with all the fury of which she was 
capable and said, so loudly that the 
passers-by could hear her, ‘You old 
ass!’ The laughter of the crowded 
thoroughfare compelled him to retire 
shamefaced and discomfitted. 


“In view of all these incidents what 
shall we say to people in America, like 
Mrs. Russell Sage, when they say, ‘We 
entirely disapprove of young people, 
and especially young ladies, going 
abroad to study. Therefore, we give to 
you, the American Church, with many 
misgivings. We feel as if we were 
sanctioning what we consider a great 
wrong.’ We simply answer, ‘So long as 
our American seats of learning have 
traveling fellowships, and so long as 
colleges give the preference in their 
choice of professors to the applicant 
who has a German Ph.D., so long the 
American Church has a great field. So 
long as American parents prefer to 
have their children study music with a 
teacher who holds a certificate from 
Barth, Godowsky, Mmes. Carrefio and 
Stopanoff, or some other eminent Euro- 
pean teacher, so long do they owe a 
sacred duty to the American churches 
on the European continent. To the 
young people from America there is 
more help and comfort, more oversight 
and care in their ministry and member- 
ship of the American churches than in 
all the embassies and consulates com- 
bined. Above all, the wives of their 
pastors in Berlin, Paris, Leipsic, Frank- 
fort and Rome have deserved well of 
the Republic, and the great services 
they render to the sons and daughters 
of America may justly be termed he- 
roic and noble. There are multitudes 
in every State of the Union in whose 
breasts these words will find an echo.” 
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Mr. Caruso bears the brunt of the solo 
work. But whether the rdéle will prove 
among his most popular is open to ques- 
tion. He sings the music well but, 
though he throws himself into the part 
with much earnestness and fervor, his 
success in expressing its subtler phases 
is not altogether eminent. Nor was it 
to be expected that it would be. The 
evident sincerity of his efforts, how- 
ever, is certainly deserving of recogni- 
tion. But why does Mr. Caruso repre- 
sent Julien as a blond when he has al- 
ways been dark-haired in “Louise,” will 
doubtless be asked by many. Charpen- 
tier is himself to blame for the incon- 
gruity for in the opening scene Louise 
is made to refer to Julien as “le blond 
poéte que j’adore.” 

Mr. Gilly sings his parts of the High 
Priest, the Peasant and the Magician at 
the fair excellently, impersonating the 
first with especial dignity and breadth. 
Miss Farrar’s Louise is beautiful to 
behold in the Temple of Beauty, and as 
the Peasant Girl she is simple and 
touching. But the climax of her achieve- 
ment is the Street Girl of Mont- 
martre when, attired in a slit skirt 
through which flares scarlet hosiery she 
presents a vivid portrait of the type 
with astonishing fidelity. The nasal 
twang of her speech, the coarse laugh- 
ter, her gait, the lascivious movements 
are striking in verisimilitude. It is a 
sketch of astonishing effectiveness in 
every detail and not overdrawn to the 
point of inartistic vulgarity. 

Mr. Polacco conducted with anima- 
tion and great spirit and also with an 
exquisite sense of nuance, bringing cut 
every telling detail that was to be re- 
vealed. It was an achievement that 
could not have been bettered. The or- 
chestra gave of its best. 





Not Really a Sequel to “Louise” aes 
“Julien” has been widely given out as 
the sequel to the popular “Louise.” Yet Geraldine Farrar as “Louise” and Enrico Caruso as “Julien” Photographed during One of the “Julien” Rehearsals although 
the two operas have little more in com- the Singers Are Not in the Costume of the Opera. The Scene is That of the Prologue, Showing “Julien’s’’ Room in the 
mon than the names of the two principal Villa Medici. Rome. 


personages, the episodic quotation in 








Gustave Charpentier (Right), Composer of “Julien,” and Enrico Caruso, Creator 
of Its Title Role in America. 


the score of two or three themes from 
the earlier work, and a_ scene of 
revelry on Montmartre. Charpentier has 
turned to account his seldom heard 
symphonic drama “La Vie du Poete”’ 
written for chorus, soli and orchestra 
and composed during his sojourn in Italy 
following upon his capture of the Prix 
de Rome—and has incorporated much of 
it in his latest opera. “Julien,” indeed, 
bears upon the title page of its score 
the optional title “La Vie du Poéete.” 
But whereas “Louise” was a plain, un- 
varnished tale steeped in an atmosphere 
of bald literalness and bare realism 
“Julien” is a pretentious composite of 
allegory, more or less poetic symbolism, 
fantasy, grotesquerie, realism and so on 
for quantity. “Louise” was very evi- 
dently the preachment of a doctrine, 
though opinions differed as to which one 
of two ethical considerations it pur- 
ported to enforce. In “Julien” he vents a 
philosophy of out-and-out pessimism and 
omits no opportunity to drive home his 
view. A brief outline of the libretto 
will serve to make this point clear. 

A prologue in the Villa Medici in 
Rome discloses Julien and his beloved 
Louise. It is evening, Louise is sleep- 
ing. Julien upon entering apostrophizes 
his “great work” affectionately and looks 
lovingly upon the papers that strew his 
working table. Throwing himself on a 
sofa, he glances through one of his 
poems and presently, murmuring happy 
and ambitious things, falls asleep. 
Louise awakes and tenderly observes the 
sleeper. She is dear to him but he for- 
gets her occasionally in his ardor for 
his poetic creations and when he under- 
takes “saint-like to preach universal love 
to the multitude.” 

The scene dissolves into a view of the 
“Sacred Mountain” on the summit of 
which is perched the Temple of Beauty. 
Official word has gone forth from the 
Metropolitan to the effect that this and 
the subsequent scenes of the opera con- 
stitute the dream of the sleeping Julien. 
Yet there is nothing in the libretto or 
score to indicate this fact, nor does any 
epilogue reveal the awakening of the 
poet. As the opera is purely symbolical 
and fantastic there seems no valid rea- 
son for regarding it apologetically as a 
vision, though it concern itself with 
dreams in a figurative sense. Possibly, 
there be those who deem it wisest thus to 
sugar-coat the allegorical pill that the 
dear public may not feel moved to accept 


such matters in too deep a_ seriousness 
of spirit. 

Dream Maidens, Dream Pilgrims, Ser 
vants of Beauty, Chimeras, and other 
personifications of abstractions, accom 
panying Julien and Louise in their 
ascent toward the Temple. From an 
abyss are heard the wails of the Fallen 
Poets who met defeat in their pursuit 
of ideals. Julien is moved to pity and 
vows to succor them. He is accepted as 
a devout follower of Beauty by the High 
Priest, who warns him, however, of the 
agonies awaiting all who would benefit 
and uplift humanity. But Julien is reso 
lute and devoutly prostrates himself at 
the feet of Beauty who suddenly reveal: 
herself in the shape of Louise. Mean 
while an Acolyte and a_ Bellringer 
typical of the cynic and materialist 
utter scoffing remarks. 

In the second act Julien, rejected b: 
those he sought to aid, is seen wretched 
and consumed by doubt as to the real 
worth of his mission, at the door of a 
cottage in a Slavic country. Woodcut 
ters, harvesters and other rural laborer 
chant lugubriously of the hopelessnes 
of toil. A sympathetic peasant’s daugh 
ter pities him and begs him to remain. 
She offers to console him for his Louise, 
who has died. The stern but kindly 
peasant, who seems to resemble the High 
Priest in the Temple of Beauty bids him 
enter or leave. He chooses the latter al 
ternative. Wandering~to the coast of 
Brittany he is exhorted by an aged 
woman in the third act to religious faith. 
But as he hesitates the voices of the Fal 
len Poets are heard voicing maledictions 
on their fate and Julien casts aside the 
aged woman—a reincarnation of Louise, 
this time the embodiment of faith—and 
betakes himself to Montmartre, where 
he is seen in the fourth act, amid the 
revels of a sordid throng, haranguing 
the mob in the praise of physical indul 
gence. A Grisette has fascinated him. 
The crowd destroys the “Theater of the 
Ideal” which adorned a part of the 
square. Julien, left alone with the 
Grisette, sees, as in a momentary vision, 
the hall of the Temple of Beauty and 
overcome by the contrast of his present 
and former state, collapses at the feet 
of the street walker who laughs stupidly, 
as three distant wails denote the anni 
hilation of his once-cherished ideals. 


[Continued on next page] 
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ELABORATE SETTING 
FOR CHARPENTIER’S 
NEW OPERA ‘JULIEN’ 


[Continued from page 3] 





“Louise” was said to have been to a 
certain extent autobiographic. Perhaps 
in a more subtle sense “Julien” is the 
same. The presen‘, however, is no place 
for a protracted disquisition upon Char- 
pentier’s distressing outlook upon life—a 
point of view diametrically opposite to 
that put forth by Wagner. It is, in 
truth, as essentially French as Wag- 
ner’s is German. For the ebullient Gal- 
lic sparkle and levity is superficial and 
rests often upon a somber spiritual 
basis of pessimism. “Julien,” however, 
is not altogether convincing in its deduc- 
tions. Julien, despite his protestations, 
is not an indomitable will. He is de- 
noted not as a potent spirit in conflict 
with cynicism, malice and materialism, 
but as one in whom temporary rejection 
has engendered doubt as to the validity of 
his own ideals. Such a conception is 
never utterly persuasive and Charpen- 
tier’s premises are not sufficiently well 
grounded to allow his argument to strike 
with the force of terrible finality which 
he doubtless intends them to carry. 
Julien is fundamentally weak and little 
is to be gained from the contemplation 
of the tragedy of such weakness. Its 
exposition savors of futility. 

But it is scarcely probable that the 
average operagoers will be moved to 
philosophical speculations on _  observ- 
ing this elaborate phantasmagoria 
which the composer has so sedulously 
and ostentatiously supplied with meta- 
physical labels—least of all in the 
glittering spectacle of the first and last 
acts. Here is shown pageantry of one 
sort or another in abundance. The 
spirit of Meyerbeer is still harbored in 
the soul of French composers and Char- 
pentier nourishes himself with it very 
liberally—recall the third act of 


“Louise,” for example. In “Julien” he 
has far outstripped his former self in 
this respect. 

The divers characters apart from 
Julien, being either abstract types or the 
embodiments of states of consciousness, 
do not call for consideration. However, 
the chorus assumes a condition of prime 
importance, its attitude reflecting the 
inner mood of the poet. 

As in his earlier opera the composer 
has also assumed the function of libret- 
tist. He has the literary gift and much 
of “Julien” is written with elegance of 
style and expression and true poetic 
fancy. The concluding act brings with it 
not a little of the characteristic argot 
of Montmartre. There is atmosphere 
and vividness in this episode. Why 
Charpentier should have taken the deso- 
late Julien to a Slavic country in the 
second act is not clear. Possibly he felt 
impelled to follow in the footsteps of 
Berlioz who led his Faust to Hungary 
in order that he might, with some show 
of reason, introduce into his opera the 
stirring “Rakoczy March.” Charpentier, 
however, makes no effort to vivify his 
music with a touch or two of Slavic 
color, by the introduction of some char- 
acteristic Slavic rhythm or melodic turn. 

Musically “Julien” falls very much be- 
low “Louise,” save, perhaps, in the mat- 
ter of instrumentation in which it dis- 
closes greater smoothness and more 
equable balance in addition to many 
charms of color. But it quite lacks the 
sincerity, the cohesiveness and the direct- 
ness of that score. It is ponderous, in- 
flated and for the greater part dull; 
often platitudinous and never distin- 
guished. Charpentier has neither fine- 
ness of imagination, originality of inven- 
tion nor the depth of expression appro- 
priately to translate his _— conception. 
His quality of musical thought is of a dis- 
tinctly ordinary fiber. By virtue of cer- 
tain trimmings of ultra-modern harmony 
which he has at his disposal! he succgeds 
at times in giving a momentary sem- 
blance of dignity to ideas intrinsically 
commonplace. But when he occasionally 
lays aside the harmonic whitewash the 
consequences tend to become deplorable. 





NEW CITIES JOIN IN 
NATIONAL MOVEMENT 


[Continued from page 1] 





their thanks for his address on Amer- 
ican independence in music, and, fur- 
thermore, that we, as a body, indorse 
the stand that Mr. Freund is taking in 
sustaining American educational institu- 
tions, and especially American independ- 
ence in music.” 

This resolution was unanimously in- 
dorsed by all present. 

Among musicians and others noted in 
the audience were Mr. and Mrs. Angelo 
M. Read, Mary M. Howard, Amy Gra- 
ham, Mrs. George A. Lewis, Ruth Lewis 
Ashley, Mrs. Jane Showerman McLeod, 
Mme. Frances Helen Humphrey, Lillian 
Hawley, Florence Ralph, Katherine 
Kronenberg, Marjorie Shannon, Carrie 
Jennings, Mrs. John Adsit, Mrs. Henry 
Dunman, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Boughton, 
Mme. Blaauw, Dr. Edward Durney, An- 
drew Langdon, Tracey Balcom, Reed C. 
Schermerhorn, Leon Trick, Harry Cump- 
son, W. S. Jarrett, Marian De Forest, 
Rev. Father Bonzin, Dr. J. J. Mooney, 
Mrs. Herbert Chester, Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Boswell, Mary B. Swan, Max 
Goldberg, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hawke, 
Lavinia Hawley, Clara Diehl and Mrs. 
Mai Davis Smith through whose efforts 
Mr. Freund was induced to come on here 
and give his remarkably interesting and 
instructive lecture. 7. = 





Cleveland Audience Stirred 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 22.—The visit to this 
city of MUSICAL AMERICA’S veteran ed- 
itor has been prolific of much enthusiasm 
on the part of local musicians and mu- 
sic-loving people. Such an audience as 
greeted Mr. Freund at the Hotel Statler 
Ballroom on Saturday evening was in 
its very make-up an indication of the 
union and rallying of the various mu- 
sical forces of the city, just as has been 
Mr. Freund’s experience at all points 
where his “Declaration of Musical In- 
dependence” has been proclaimed. 

Was there a certain significance in 
the Cleveland date falling on the eve of 
the holiday upon which we celebrate the 
birthday of our great national hero? In 
any case the message delivered afforded 
for it a most appropriate introduction. 

The address was given at the request 
of College Club, which, with the assist- 
ance of the Fortnightly Musical Club 
and the management of the Symphony 
Concerts, extended a wide appeal of a 


somewhat personal nature to the patrons 
of the symphony concerts, prominent 
teachers and musicians, the large under- 
graduate body of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, and the membership of the mu- 
sical societies of the city, with the re- 
sult that a big audience thoroughly rep- 
resentative of the musical, professional 
and social circles of the city was as- 
sembled. 

After a graceful introduction by Mrs. 
Hughes, the local concert manager of 
national reputation, and a member of 
both the College and Fortnightly Clubs, 
Mr. Freund narrated the history of his 
national “movement” from its inception 
to the international proportions it has 
now assumed. His reminiscences of 
early musical days in New York were 
delightful. He made brief but telling 
statements of the dangers surrounding 
young students in foreign countries, 
when there is often ignorance of the 
language, of social customs and perhaps 
lack of sufficient money and proper pro- 
tection. This led up to a hearty indorse- 
ment of the efforts of American teach- 
ers in American cities, to genuine trib- 
utes of appreciation for American com- 
posers, and to glowing words of praise 
for the American woman’s share in the 
musical uplift of the nation. 

There was interruption at many points 
by vigorous applause when popular 
names were mentioned. 

“Cleveland is to be congratulated 
upon its musical mayor,” said the speak- 
er, and there was applause for Mayor 
Baker’s pet foundation—the Cleveland 
Municipal Orchestra. The name of 
Cleveland’s well-known manager, Mrs. 
Hughes, was warmly greeted, as well as 
that of James H. Rogers, composer of 
organ music played in every church of 
the country, and of songs sung by all 
the prima donnas of the world. 

Among interested listeners, many of 
whom personally thanked Mr. Freund 
for his noble service in the cause of 
American music, were Wilson G. Smith, 
composer and dean of Cleveland critics; 
Johann Beck, composer and former con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Symphony Or- 
chestra; Ralph Everett Sapp, director of 
the Mendelssohn Club; Charles Ferry, 
composer, organist and teacher, and Mrs. 
Walter S. Fouts, leader of the Costume 
Recital Club. Among the singers were 
Felix Hughes, Claude Selby and Mar- 
guerite Sullivan, soon to appear as Am- 
neris in the Century Company’s produc- 
tion of “Aida”; among pianists Mme. 
Marthe Ronfort-Askue, Mrs. J. R. Kem- 
merling, and many others, officers and 
members of the Fortnightly Club, pro- 
fessors and students of Western Reserve 
University, and guarantors to the sym- 
phony concerts. ALICE BRADLEY. 


“Julien’s” lack of variety and contrast 
are factors most inimical to its popular 
well-being. For three acts the emo- 
tional atmosphere is unrelievedly som- 
ber. This, of course, would be no ir- 
remediable detriment did the quality of 
the musical fabric atone for the same- 
ness of mood and sluggishness of move- 
ment. It is truly surprising that one 
who displayed so excellent a sense of the 
theater as Charpentier did in “Louise” 
should have erred so conspicuously in 
the present case. To be sure the much- 
needed relief is to be found in the Mont- 
martre scene, but this comes dangerously 
late in the opera to retrieve the mon- 
otony of what has preceded. The vul- 
gar, blatant tunes of the revelers—em- 
we and vociferated by a stage 
rass band—are, however, highly appro- 
priate and in keeping with the character 
of this bustling and—by contrast—en- 
tertaining episode. On the other hand 
the collapse of Julien at the close is 
astonishingly ineffective from the musi- 
cal standpoint. 

Charpentier set himself a_ broader 
task than he—or, indeed, most French 
composers—could encompass in endeav- 
oring to express musically the philosoph- 
ical concept which he has here advanced. 
Only once does he draw a truly sugges- 
tive tonal mood picture—namely, in the 
opening portion of the second act, where 
the prevalent sense of spiritual lassi- 
tude, dejection and the inutility of ef- 
fort is morrored in the music. The 
tristful refrains of the laborers enforce 
the emotional keynote of the situation 
as do the street cries in the second act 
of “Louise.” 

Apart from this the composer can 
scarcély be said to evince true penetra- 
tion, to lay bare in tone the soul of 
Julien, extravagantly as he has ovre- 
tended to do so. He is not infrequently 
sentimental in the manner of Massenet 
at his least inspired state. But he is 
neither succinct, subtle, trenchant or in- 
tense. He talks at length but says little. 

In his harmonic methods Charpentier 
has not advanced beyond that com- 
plaisant middle ground of modernity 
which he maintained in “Louise.” His 
eclecticism is rather less happily dis- 
guised than it was in that opera. He 
still draws to some extent on Wagner— 
the pretty chorus of Chimeras in the first 
act harks back the Klingsor’s Flower 
Maidens. There is a quantity of Mas- 
senet and, of course, Debussy lends his 
aid for harmonic flavoring. As Char- 
pentier used representative themes in 
“Louise” so has he done here. Often 
reiterated they are seldom _§signifi- 
cantly or subtly modified. The three or 
four transferred from “Louise” are in- 
frequently heard and their employment 
is episodic. HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 





CHICAGO ORCHESTRA IN 
TWO CLEVELAND CONCERTS 


School Children Given a Treat at Mat- 
inée—Carl Flesch the Soloist of 
Evening Program 


CLEVELAND, Feb. 21.—The November 
blizzard which prevented the perform- 
ance of the Chicago Orchestra, at the 
first symphony concert of the season, un- 
der the management of Mrs. Felix 
Hughes, was not the ill wind that blows 
no one good, for it was the means of giv- 
ing the city the first Young People’s con- 
cert by this great orchestra on Tuesday 
afternoon in addition to the regular con- 
cert in the evening. 

Hundreds of children after school 
listened to a Haydn symphony, and gay 
rhythmic numbers by composers of Eng- 
land, Australia and Sweden. There were 
the “Shepherd’s Fennel Dance” by H. 
Balfour Gardiner, a “Mock Morris” 
Dance by Percy Aldridge Grainger and 
a “Midsummer Wake” by Hugo Alfven. 
But Tramonti with Pierné’s “Impromptu- 
Caprice” for the harp won the hearts of 
the young people, who insisted upon his 
playing two other pieces. 

The regular concert brought Carl 
Flesch in the great Brahms Concerto 
in D Major, a Reger “Romantic Suite,” 
the “Leonore” Overture, No. 3, and 
Strauss’s “Till Eulenspiegel” for the or- 
chestra. Flesch was greatly admired for 
the ease and perfection of his technical 
performance, for the dignity, repose and 
clarity of his interpretation. The or- 
chestra was at its best, and the Chicago 
“best” is one of the best “bests” we 
know, who sit in the same seats and 
listen to all of the great orchestras of 
the country in our wonderful eclectic 
course. 

The Harmonic Club under its leader, J. 
Powell Jones, at its Thursday concert, 
with the assistance of Mary Hissem De 
Moss, proved that even an old organiza- 
tion, under a conductor of many years’ 
service, can make fresh improvement 





each season. Schubert’s “Miriam’s Song 
of Triumph” was the most pretentious 
number. 

A group by Cleveland composers won 
the heartiest response from the audi- 
ence. Mme. De Moss, appearing for the 
third: time with the club, was, as always, 
a great favorite. ALICE BRADLEY. 


ELMAN METROPOLITAN GUEST 


Violinist Draws Huge Crowd With Miss 
Case and Mr. Martin 


With Mischa Elman as the visiting 
magnet and two favorite American 
singers, Anna Case and Ricardo Martin, 
supplying the vocal music, Sunday 
night’s concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House was so overwhelmingly 
popular that several minutes before the 
opening number an announcer in the 
lobby was proclaiming: “No more seats 
and no more standing room.” 

Quite in keeping with the huge size of 
the audience was the number of Mr. EI- 
man’s encores. After his dazzling “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole” of Lalo, which ended 
the first part, the intermission was en- 
tirely effaced by the violinist’s extras, 
which continued until it was time for 
Richard Hageman to begin the next or- 
chestra number. Mr. Elman’s_subse- 
quent Chopin-Sarasate Nocturne and 
Wieniawski “Souvenir de Moscou” were 
supplemented by four encores, the ap- 
plause persisting until the young Rus- 
sian offered the Dvorak Humoresque. 

For Miss Case there was the fervent 
outburst of applause customary with 
this strong favorite of the Metropolitan 
concerts. After she had demonstrated 
the brilliant flexibility and ingratiating 
texture of her soprano in the “Lucia” 
Mad Scene, with the flute obbligato by 
Giuseppe Brugnoli, there was an abso- 
lute ovation which Miss Case stilled by 
singing “Annie Laurie” to her own ac- 
companiment. This exposition of pure 
singing was greeted with another wave 
of applause. Countless recalls followed 
Mr. Martin’s highly artistic delivery of 
the “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” and 
he also made admirable contribution to a 
“Carmen” duet with Miss Case. 


MARSHALL’S CENTURY DEBUT 














American Baritone Scores Success in 
“Hurry Call” Appearance 


Earl Waldo Marshall, the American 
baritone, who has won success abroad, 
made an unexpected first appearance on 
the stage of the Century Opera House at 
last Sunday night’s concert. Owing to 
the sudden illness of Alfred Kaufman 
and Louis D’Angelo, it was necessary to 
find a substitute hurriedly. Mr. Mar- 
shall was in the audience and after 
apologies had been made for his not be- 
ing in evening clothes, he appeared on 
the stage, singing “Eri tu” from “The 
Masked Ball.” The baritone scored a 
decided success and won several recalls, 
his vocal and interpretative gifts prov- 
ing to be of a high order. Mr. Mar- 
shall’s only other New York appearance 
had been in a recital at the studio of 
Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, with whom 
he has been coaching. 

A novelty was the work of Albertina 
Rasch and Edmund Makalif in “The 
Evolution of the Dance.” The remainder 
of the program was provided ably by 
Lois Ewell, Morton Adkins, Mary Car- 
son, Ivy Scott, Walter Wheatley and 
Morgan Kingston, with Carlo Nicosia 
and Josef Pasternack conducting and Ed- 
ward Collins at the piano. 





Ward Stephens Re-engaged as Organist 
of Christian Science Church 


Ward Stephens, prominent in New 
York as a vocal instructor, organist and 
composer, has been re-engaged as organ- 
ist of the First Church of Christ Sci- 
entist, Central Park West and Ninety- 
sixth street. Mr. Stephens has brought 
the musical service of this church to a 
high standard, and his playing has at- 
tracted a large number of music-lovers 
to the church. As a vocal instructor Mr. 
Stephens has had a most successful sea- 
son at this studios in the Metropolitan 
Opera House Building. Pupils from all 
parts of the country are preparing for 
professional careers under his guidance. 





400 Standees at McCormack’s Recital 
in Vancouver 


The following telegram received re 
cently from Char'es L. Wagner, the New 
American tour of Joh: MeCorr.ack, at- 
tests the popularity «ef this celebrated 
Irish tenor: “Seated stage in the New 
Theatre at Vancouver, and had 400 
standing in the big armory at Portland. 
Gave two concerts before immense audi- 
ences in Los Angeles, and going back 
there on the 23rd to accommodate those 
who were unable to get in to either of 
the concerts of last week.” 
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DAMROSCH BEGINS 





New York Symphony Society Plays 
First Three of the Symphonies 
in Two Introductory Concerts 
—Julia Culp “ Lieder” Soloist 
—Kathleen Parlow Plays the 
Violin Concerto—Large Audi- 
ences Respond Eagerly to Artis- 
tic Performances 


HE festival spirit made its presence 
felt again last week in New York’s 
musical doings when Walter Damrosch 
inaugurated his second Beethoven Festi- 
val on Wednesday evening, February 18. 
Mr. Damrosch’s last festival, devoted ex- 
clusively to the compositions of the “Mas- 
ter of Bonn,” has long been remembered, 
and if the remaining concerts of the pres- 
ent series equal the two heard this week 
in interest there will be cherished memo- 
ries of this festival, too. 

It is perhaps a late day to discourse on 
the unceasing grandeur of this monu- 
mental music. Yet one can only stand 
with bowed head before the master, real- 
izing more and more how imperishable is 
the legacy he bequeathed to posterity. 
For the younger generation of music- 
lovers whose ears have oft been wounded 
there is no more clarifying influence than 
to listen to these works. 

Mr. Damrosch plans this year a festi- 
val of ‘six concerts. The works chosen 
for performance include the symphonies, 
songs, the violin concerto, the “Emperor” 
concerto for piano, excerpts from the un- 
operatic “Fidelio” and several of the 
string quartets. 

On Wednesday evening, February 18, 
the festival was begun. Aeolian Hall was 
filled to capacity, a brilliant audience 
occupying every available seat. Mme. 
Julia Culp, the incomparable lieder- 
singer, whose art is prized as highly in 
America as it is abroad, though the noted 
singer is now only on her second Amer- 
ican tour, was the soloist. The program, 
which for the sake of record should be 
set down in full, read as follows: 


1. Symphony No. 1 in C Major; 2. “Bit- 
ten,” ‘Ich liebe Dich,’’ “Der Kuss,” “Faith- 
fu’ Johnnie,” “The Cottage Maid,” Mme. 


Culp; 3. Symphony No. 2 in D Major. 
First and Second Symphonies 


Shortly after 8:15 o’clock Concertmas- 
ter Alexander Saslavsky led the orches- 
tra in a fanfare, the usual manner of sig- 
nifying that a festival performance has 
begun. Mr. Damrosch then took his baton 
and gave a hearing of the master’s first 
symphonic attempt, a work which is still 
as full of charm as it is distinguished 
in its simplicity. The orchestra seemed 
to be in particularly good condition and 
played with enthusiasm. 

The response of the audience after 
every movement of this and the Second 
Symphony was indicative of warm ap- 
proval.. Mr. Damrosch is a truly earnest 
Beethoven student and his readings of 











HIS BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 





The “Master of Bonn” and Some of His Exponents in New York’s Beethoven 


Festival. 


Center, Below the Beethoven Picture, Conductor Walter Damrosch; 


left, Kathleen Parlow, Violinist, and right, Julia Culp, Liedersinger 


the two early symphonies showed con- 
vincingly his belief in presenting them 
according to the printed score without 
any modern innovations. In this he is 
wise, for the very beauty of these early 
works lies in their unaffected, and in a 
sense, conventional, orchestral garb. To 
tamper with it is to destroy their charac- 
ter and individuality. 

Mme. Culp, who has given more place 
on her program to Beethoven songs than 
any other singer of the day, was natural- 
ly the appropriate soloist for the occa- 
sion. In glorious voice, she sang the five 
songs in matchless manner. The humor 
of “Der Kuss” was as perfectly repro- 
duced as was the simple devotional na- 
ture of “Bitten”; in the “Faithfu’ John- 
nie” and “The Cottage Maid,” these from 
Beethoven’s collection of Scotch songs 
which he took great delight in arranging, 
she had the assistance of Messrs. Sas- 
lavsky, violin, and Renard, violoncello. 
There was long continuing applause at 
the close of the group and the singer 
added graciously and exuberantly the 
“Freudvoll and Leidvoll” from the “Eg- 
mont” music. Her signally able co-artist, 
Coenraad v. Bos, shared her applause. 


“Eroica” and Violin Concerto 


Friday evening brought the second fes- 
tival concert. The “Eroica” and the Vio- 
lin Concerto were the two works on the 
list. For the latter Kathleen Parlow had 
been chosen by Mr. Damrosch to replace 
Eugen Ysaye, with whom there had been 
a misunderstanding which resulted in the 


cancellation of his engagement. Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s judgment in choosing Miss Par- 
low from the violinists now en tour 
here proved to be well justified. For 
the young violinist, whose playing in 
America this year has added notably to 
her already eminent reputation, gave on 
this occasion one of her best perform- 
ances. Few are the violinists who in 
their early twenties are able to realize 
the meaning of Beethoven’s masterpiece 
as does Miss Parlow. She entered into 
the work with fine assurance, yet always 
with reverence. The tender accents of 
the Larghetto, heavenly music that it is, 
she published in a manner most eloquent 
and distinguished. The cadenzas em- 
ployed were those of her master, Leopold 
von Auer, very musical cadenzas which 
call for a technic of the first order. They 
were played as they are intended to be 
played. There was great applause for 
the violinist after each movement. 

Mr. Damrosch distinguished himself by 
conducting a superb accompaniment in 
the concerto and by interpreting the 
“Eroica” in his familiar manner. It is in- 
deed a long way from the second sym- 
phony to the third; in no development 
of a musical creative genius is there a 
parallel! 

The applause after the various move- 
ments was again thunderous. On both 
occasions Mr. Damrosch generously in- 
sisted on dividing the applause with his 
men, signaling them to rise at the con- 
clusion of the symphonies. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 





BROOKLYN HAS A 
BEETHOVEN FESTIVAL 


Walter Damrosch Likens Composer to 
the North Star—A Guide for 
All Musicians 


Brooklyn turned out in inspiring num- 
bers to pay honor to the long departed 
Beethoven on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the festival of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra on February 16. 

With a large portrait of the master 
in oil benignly looking down upon them, 
Walter Damrosch’s men applied them- 
selves faithfully to the interpretation of 
the first and second symphonies, in C 
and D, respectively, and with apparent 
realization that theirs was to be the dis- 
tinction of having united in the first cel- 
ebration of its kind in Brooklyn. Doubt- 
less their inspired efforts were partially 
due to the fanfare of horns that an- 
nounced the rise of the curtain and the 
brief, whole-souled speech of Mr. Dam- 
rosch: 

“I congratulate you upon the per- 
formance by the New York Symphony 
Orchestra of the first Beethoven festival 
ever held in your borough. Just as the 
mariner in the midst of the ocean seeks 
the whereabouts of the North Star, so 
do we look to Beethoven to see whether 
we are sailing or drifting. Beethoven 





suffered much, but thereby he was en- 
abled to crystallize his music for us, and 
he has left this heritage, which we hope 
will remain to us and to our children for 
many generations to come.” 

Julia Culp added materially to the oc- 
casion. Her numbers were well chosen 
and well sung, among the most effective 
being her encore “Freudvoll und Lieb- 
voll.” 

The second of the six concerts of the 
festival came on February 19, when were 
heard the Symphony No. 3 in E Flat 
(Eroica), and the Concerto for Violin 
with Orchestra, with Kathleen Parlow as 
soloist. G. C. T. 





Selden Miller Still Missing 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 19.—After nearly 
three months’ search through the art 
and musical centers of Europe and 
America, the name of Selden Miller, 
prominent Philadelphia organist, choral 
leader, opera and art patron, is still on 
the Philadelphia police list of “the miss- 
ing.” Mr. Miller, who is well known in 
this city and abroad, disappeared from 
his home, 312 South Tenth street, No- 
vember 23 last. Mr. Miller is a physi- 
cian, as well as a musician. He was a 
church organist at the age of fifteen and 
has had wide experience as a choral 
leader here and abroad. In 1909 he was 
elected president of the People’s Choral 
Union of Philadelphia. 


MME. VAN ENDERT MAKES 
HER DEBUT IN NEW YORK 


German Soprano Has Small, Light 
Voice—Dr. Muck Plays Brahms 
Symphony 

It is supposedly the custom of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra to offer its pa- 
trons soloists indisputably of the highest 
rank when it elects to divert them with 
any soloists whatsoever. With this cus- 
tom in mind one was rather impelled to 


wonder at the selection made for the con- 
cert of the visiting organization at Car- 
negie Hall, on Thursday evening of last 
week, at which Elizabeth Boehm van 
Endert, soprano, was the soloist. 

Mme. van Endert comes from Berlin, 
where she has been associated with the 
Royal and the Charlottenburg opera 
houses. She is scheduled to make some 
dozen appearances or thereabouts with 
the orchestra on its monthly tour and 
then to return whence she came. Last 
week she set herself up for local valua- 
tion in a group of five songs with or- 
chestra. These were Wolf’s “Verborgen- 
heit,” Strauss’s “Wiegenlied” and “Cae- 
cilie,’”’ Humperdinck’s “Es Schaukeln die 
Winde” and a stodgy and stupid “Hymn 
to Venus” by Eugen d’Albert. ° 

Mme. van Endert had an agreeable 
welcome. The lady is pleasant to look 
upon and has a small, light and—within 





certain limits—amiably pretty voice of 
the parlor variety. But it is none too 
steady nor is it faultlessly managed. Of 
finished, artistic vocalism, style or sig- 
nificant interpretative ability and emo- 
tional penetration she revealed little. 
She did her best in the Humperdinck 
song and was most manifestly out of her 
element in Strauss’s impassioned “Cae- 
cilie.” 

The concert opened with Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, which has been sur- 
prisingly neglected by conductors of late. 
It was admirably played for the most 
part, though the brass choir seemed oc- 
casionally coarse. Such impressions, 
however, are frequently received from 
the wretched seats allotted at these con- 
certs to reviewers of this journal. 
Ravel’s “Mother Goose” Suite—charm- 
ingly done—was the second purely or- 
chestral offering. Its more or less elab- 
orately programmatic qualities do not 
seriously detract from its effectiveness 
as absolute music. Its delicacy, dainti- 
ness and wealth of grace and fancy are 
as fascinating as when Mr. Damrosch 
first introduced it to New York last year. 
Not all music of this frothy type suc- 
ceeds in retaining its freshness for a 
year. 

The concert closed with the overture 
to Cornelius’s “Rarber of Bagdad,” 
which Liszt orchestrated and otherwise 
polished up from what its composer had 
left in the rough. It proved chean and 
empty music. Mm. F. F. 


MARIE NARELLE WELCOMED 








Irish Soprano Arouses Newport Hear- 
ers to Enthusiasm 


NEwPorT, R. I., Feb. 23.—The second 
concert of the Newport Philharmonic So- 
ciety was given at Masonic Hall, New- 
port, R. I., on Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 19, by Mme. Marie Narelle, the 
Irish Australian soprano, who displayed 
decided gifts. Her program included 
songs in Italian, Engtish, German, 
French and Scotch and her admirable 
diction was favorably commented upon 
by the auditors. 

Two songs by Brahms, “Der Schmied”’ 
and ‘“Vergebliches Stindchen,”’ evoked 
great enthusiasm, as did Celeste Heck- 
sher’s interesting “Norsemaiden’s La- 
ment.” The last group, consisting of 
four Irish songs, proved to be the favor- 
ite of the evening. “O’Donnell Aboo,” 
which closed the long program, is con- 
sidered by many to be the national song 
of Ireland. Alfred G. Langley accom- 
panied sympathetically. 





Albert von Doenhoff Plays With the 
City Orchestra 


With the resuming of the city concerts 
under Henry T. Fleck last week, Albert 
von Doenhoff, the New York pianist, 
who has been heard as soloist under 
these auspices since the concerts were 
inaugurated three years ago, appeared 
again as soloist with the City Orchestra 
at Morris High School, the Bronx, on 
Sunday afternoon, February 22. 

Mr. von Doenhoff played the Liszt E 
Flat Major Concerto in a manner that 
aroused tremendous enthusiasm frum an 
audience of 2,000 persons, completely 
filling the auditorium of the _ school. 
Technical grasp, musical understanding 
and an appreciation of the subtleties of 
the work characterized his performance. 
He was encored, playing Chopin’s “But- 
terfly” Etude. Equally successful was 
his appearance at Wadleigh High School 
on the following evening, when he was 
again encored. Mr. von Doenhoff has 
played in these concerts during the past 
three years Chopin’s F Minor and Ru- 
binstein’s D Minor concertos, and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasy” as well as the 
Liszt E Flat. Later in the season he 
will be heard in five recitals, to be given 
in New York and vicinity under the 
same auspices. 





Horatio Connell Scores in “Vita Nuova” 
Role at Toronto Festival 


In the issue of MUSICAL AMERICA for 
February 14, in the report of the music 
festival of the Toronto Mendelssohn 
Choir, omission was made of the fact 
that Horatio Connell sang the baritone 
role in “La Vita Nuova,” in which he 
scored a decided success. Mr. Connell 
has become so identified with this rédle, 
having sung it so effectively for two suc- 
cessive years with the Musical Society 
of Milwaukee, Wis., that he was picked 
for the part in the Toronto festival. 





Griswold’s Condition Still Serious 


Putnam Griswold, the Metropolitan 
Opera basso, who was operated on for 
appendicitis on February 10, was re- 
ported slightly improved last Tuesday, 
February 24. His condition was still 
serious, however. 
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BOSTON HONORS TO 
‘CELLIST GERARDY 


Highly Praised in Concert with 
“* Mighty ” Trio—A,Bana 
Saint-Saens Piece 





Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, February 23, 1914. 
ONCERTS were given during the last 
week by Katherine Goodson and 
Raymond Havens, pianists; by the Ce- 
cilia Society, Arthur Mees, conductor; by 
the so-called “mighty” trio, consisting of 
Ysaye, Godowsky and Gerardy, on Satur- 
day afternoon, the 21st, in Symphony 
Hall. 

The feature of this latter concert was 
the amazing performance of the Boell- 
mann “Variations Symphoniques” by Mr. 
Gerardy. He was applauded for minutes 
when he had finished that memorable 
performance. Most of the violinists and 
‘cellists of the city were there. They 
realized what. they had heard. In the 
greatness of his tone, his musicianship, 
his fresh enthusiasm, Mr. Gerardy 
stands apart from most of the ’cellists 
of the present day. The trio played Bee- 
thoven’s Trio in C Minor and the Trio 
of Schubert, which is in the key of B 
Flat. A beautiful trio it is, too, with 
its wonderful andante, and it was ad- 
mirably played. The ensemble was ex- 
cellent. To put such an ensemble in an 
auditorium so large as Symphony Hall is 
somewhat atrocious, but probably finan- 
cially impossible under more artistic cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Godowsky played at this concert 
the Ballad in G Minor and the Nocturne 
in G Major of Chopin; the ‘“Gnomen- 
reigen” of Liszt. He played the ballad in 
a highly modern manner which gave 
pleasure to his audience. He avoided 
sentimentality in the Chopin Nocturne 
and he displayed his finished technic and 
his beautiful tone in Liszt’s study. It was 
left for Mr. Ysaye and Mr. Gerardy, ac- 
companied by Camille Decreus, to play a 
most miserable piece by Saint-Saéns, a 
fantasy for the barber shop, entitled “The 


Muse and the Poet.” Oh, unfortunate Mr. 


Saint-Saéns, why must you pen such 
ridiculous stuff! That unfortunate com- 
position! Its painful banalities will haunt 
us for long! Was it applauded? Shame- 
ful to relate, the piece was applauded, 
and that with incomparable gusto, py 
some old ladies, some young girls and a 
pinch of pale music students. In Boston, 
I say, in the Athens of America, now 
ruled by His Honor James Curley, the 
music of “The Muse and the Poet” was 
applauded! 


Miss Goodson played for the benefit of 
some charity. She is a decidedly healthy 
pianist, and she plays with enthusiasm 
and vigor. She played a Mozart sonata 
in A Major, intermezzi and the E Flat 
Rhapsodie of Brahms; the A Flat Sonata, 
op. 110, of Beethoven, and a group of 
pieces by Chopin. I believe the program 
has been heard in New York. 


Raymond Havens, a pupil of the late 
Professor Baermann, played on the fol- 
lowing afternoon in the same hall. Like 
all of the pupils of Professor Baermann 
—pupils, at least, who were at all capable 
of benefiting by the council of that great 
teacher—Mr. Havens is fortunate in the 
ease and security of his technic, his ex- 
ceedingly beautiful tone and his feeling 
for pianistic effects. Far older perform- 
ers would envy him his pianism. He is 
now at the place where he can well afford 
to devote himself to higher matters oi 
interpretation and develop that individu- 
ality of style which is essential in these 
days when there are thousands of pianists 
who play excellently. ; 





Cadman and McMillan’s Song-Cycles 
Popular in Middle West 


Songs that are making a specially 
strong appeal to Christine Miller’s audi- 
ences in the Middle West are Charles 
Wakefield Cadman’s “Idyls of the South 
Sea” and Malcolm McMillan’s “The Heart 
of Farazda.” Miss Miller sang _ the 
Wakefield composition—which is a cycle 
of four songs of a sea girt isle of the 
blue Pacific—in Topeka, Kan., on Janu- 
ary 29, and in Lindsberg, Kan., on 
January 31. The contralto interpreted 
“The Heart of Farazda”—which unveils 
a story of love in five numbers in Water- 
loo, Iowa, on February 6. The songs 
were on programs which included for the 
most part works of foreign composers. 


H. T. PARKER 


in the Boston Transcript of February 17th, 1914, after the 
English Pianist’s Boston Recital wrote :— 


“‘No pianist can teach us better than 


KATHARINE GOODSON 


how to listen with our ears and intelligence, how to distinguish, 
how to cultivate the quality of taste in the virile and best sense 


of the word.’’ 


Extracts from Boston Reviews :— 


Miss Goodson’s Recital 


The Pianist and Her Excellent Equip- 
ment—Her Subtle and Sensitive Phrasing. 


In particular one must notice her ex- 
quisite ability in phrasing. She, more 
than any but a few of the greatest pian- 
ists of the day, appreciates and can reveal 
the beauty of the phrase as an organism. 
With great subtlety she cut off the ‘‘musi- 
cai sentence,’’ giving it all the distinct- 
ness which clear thinking requires, but 
always, by some magic of her own, pre- 
serving the final note from disagreeable 
sharpness. In fact, this final note always 
gained an individuality of its own, and 
sportive, caressing, or militant, it stood 
for what it was. And the little notes, 
which are an organic part of the phrase, 
Miss Goodson makes distinct and ele- 
gant. There are not a few of the best 
pianists of whom this cannot be said; 
they are often content that the note has 
been played and careless whether or not 
it be heard. Miss Goodson’s tone is care- 
ful and sensitive. But she does not forget 
that-the piano is a keyed instrument, and 
avoids the farce of forcing its supposed 
(and illusory) legato without rest. 


Altogether, Miss Goodson comes this 
year as a completely equipped interpre- 
tive pianist. The virtuosity of her tech- 
nique is beyond question, and she has 
something better—a subtle control over 
its details. Her remarkable and _ indi- 
vidual power of phrasing gives a pleasure 
that can hardly be duplicated by another 
pianist. If this is ‘‘Feminine,’’ then by 
all means let us have more femininity in 
our art. Good phrasing is to music what 
good English is to the conversationalist. 
It reveals thought, instead of concealing 
it, as language is traditionally supposed 
to do. It is the test of clear thinking 
and good taste. No pianist can teach us, 
better than Miss Goodson, how to listen 
with our ears and intelligence, how to 
distinguish, how to cultivate the qual- 
itv of taste in the virile and best sense 
of the word.—Boston Transcript, Febru- 
ary 17th, 1914. 


Goodson Recital is a New Triumph 


Talented Pianist Warmly Applauded for 
Her Fine Performance. 


Katharine Goodson’s only recital in 
Boston this season came on a bad day, 
which was unfortunate not only for the 
English pianist, but equally so for those 
who were kept away from her perform- 
ance at Jordan Hall yesterday by the 
storm. 

Miss Goodson’s playing has always been 
distinguished by temperamental fire and 
romantic feeling, but now it is rounded 
out beautifully by a brilliant technical 
power that is masterful in its poise and 
restraint. Nothing seems lacking or over- 
done. Here is interpretative ability ap- 
proaching the acme of poetry and skill. 

The Chopin selections which closed the 
program were performed superbly as re- 
gards both spirit and technique.—Boston 
Journal, February 17th, 1914. 


Katharine Goodson In Piano Mecital 


Miss Goodson is a pianist of convic- 
tions and .unquestionably has her own 
ideas as to how certain works are to be 
interpreted, and, though occasionally we 
may not agree with her interpretation, 
yet she expresses the context of a com- 
position with authority, clearness and 
good taste: an ensemble of well-balanced 
qualities of technical skill and artistic 
discrimination. She has admirable poise, 
never allowing passion to become rant- 
ing, or misusing her undoubted techni- 
eal ability, or allowing sentiment to be- 
come sentimentality. 

She showed her undoubted talents to 
advantage in the Brahms’ ‘‘Klavier- 
stiicke’’ where her poise, vigor and tech- 
nique were combined in an admirable 
performance, sonorous with powerful 
color, and replete with sentiment. This 
was given a thorough reading changing 
with ‘elasticity from moods of lovely 
melodic sentiment, in the Intermezzi, to 
powerful crescendos, culminating in the 
passionate climax of the ‘‘Rhapsodie.’’ 
—Roston Daily Advertiser, February 14th, 
1914. 
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“An admirable impersonation, and as an example 
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SCOT T I 


LAUDED BY BOSTON CRITICS 


“The Secret of Suzanne’”’ 


—Photo by Mishkin 


of operatic art, worthy to be placed by his “Scarpia,” 
as the masks of Comedy and Tragedy are often 
found on the same theater decoration.”—PHILIP 
HALE in the “Herald.” 


Mr. Scotti played the jealous count after the man- 
ner of an accomplished comedian, not in the buffo 
vein. This was a Count of high degree, a Count 
of lands and titles, a man of breeding, who had 
been at court. Insanely jealous, not merely from 
proper pride, but because he loved his Countess, he 
was amusing, but not farcical, in his rage. There 
was a wealth of detail in Mr. Scotti’s stage business, 
but there was no hard finish; it was all free and 
elastic and spontaneous. An admirable impersona- 
tion, and as an example of operatic art, worthy to 
be placed by his Scarpia, as the masks of Comedy 
and Tragedy are often found on the same theater 
decoration. 





“Always a polished actor.”—ARTHUR WILSON 
in the “Globe.” 


Mr. Scotti, always a polished actor, is particularly 
happy here in portraying the picturesque succession 
of moods of the count—tranquility, consternation at 


the detected odor which poisons a kiss, the crescendo 
suspicious jealousy, the volcanic outbreak, the 
stealthy espionage to catch guilt in its tracks, the 
start at the burned finger, the surprised discovery 
of the truth and the final restoration to bliss. 


“A marvel of finish.”—OLIN 
“Pest.” 


As for Mr. Scotti’s impersonation, it is a marvel 
of finish, the result of the experience of a great 
artist, concentrated upon the making perfect of a 
small thing. There was much applause and a num- 
ber of curtain calls for the singer. 


DOWNES in the 


“A singing-actor full and fine, an artistic aristo- 
crat of the theater.”—H. T. PARKER in “Evening 
Transcript.” 


Mr. Scotti was the perfect operatic comedian for 
such a piece, light and elegant of bearing, plastic as 
music and play, all mock seriousness in the Count’s 
suspicions, rages and chagrins, keeping his speech 
songful, as Wolf-Ferrari bids, yet as various as each 
new impulse crosses him—a singing-actor full and 
fine, an artistic aristocrat of the theater. 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


If the daily papers, not only in New 
York,. but through the country, which 
printed the cable reports of the great 
“indignation meeting of the women in 
Berlin,” with regard to the propaganda 
which you and your editor have been 
making have any sense of humor, they 
surely must have felt rather small when 
they saw in the picture which you printed 
last week what that meeting really was. 

They published almost a column 
cable from Berlin which told how the in- 
dignant women of the American colony 
and others had met and passed drastic 
resolutions condemning you and your Ed- 
itor for your alleged assault upon the vir- 
tue of the American student girl abroad. 

And when last week you printed the 
picture of that “indignation meeting,” 
with a certain music teacher posing dra- 
matically for the press agent and his 
camera, “it was to laugh,” as the old 
story goes. 

One would have presumed from the 
cabled reports that hundreds of women 
and others representing the musical and 
artistic circles of Berlin had discussed 
this matter and had voiced their indigna- 
tion. Instead of which, what was it? 
Let the picture that you printed, which 
was from a well-known German daily, 
tell its own story. The one great daily 
paper of international importance and 
standing which did not print the fake 
from Berlin was the New York Herald. 


* * * 


While I appreciate your chivalrous de- 
fense of Mr. James W. Gerard, the Amer- 
ican ambassador in Berlin, and your 
kindly reference to his wife, let me say 
frankly that several of my corresrond- 
ents do not agree with you. 

One, a jurist of renown, takes up the 
matter from an entirely independent 
standpoint. He calls attention to the fact 
that Mr. Gerard’s action was probably 
prompted more by fear of a libel suit 
than by his Americanism. He also calls 
attention to the fact that Mrs. Gerard’s 
ill-advised haste to preside at an indigna- 
tion meeting without any investigation of 
the facts was the natural result of our 
sending abroad as our representatives 
people who do not properly represent 
either the dignity or the aspiration or the 
splendid democracy of this nation. 

* * & 


Here let me bring into the arena of the 
discussion one of the most able, distin- 
guished and experienced writers for the 
press that this country has—a man whose 
whole life has been devoted to the cause 
of music, musical culture and musical 
education in the United States. I refer 
to W. J. Henderson, of the New York 
Sun. Let us see what he says in last 
Sunday’s edition of the Sun. 

“So much nonsense is finding its way 
into print in regard to the ‘morals’ of 
American students of music in Europe 
that it is time for some one acquainted 
with the facts to utter a few words. Mme. 


Louise Homer returned to town the other 
day, was interviewed, and promptly made 
a statement which had no bearing what- 
ever on the discussion. 

“Ambassador Gerard, who had been in 
Berlin perhaps long enough to learn that 
the ‘Puppen Allee’ was not Ibsen’s ‘Doll’s 
House,’ contradicted everything and 
everybody, without having (as far as his 
words showed) the slightest notion of 
what had been said.” 

Then Mr. Henderson goes on to say 
that a young woman had stated that 
there was a vast amount of immorality 
among the students of Berlin, an asser- 
tion “absolutely true.” 

The whole gist of Mr. Henderson’s ar- 
ticle is that the custom of sending young 
men and women to Europe without 
proper protection to study music is to in- 
vite not only immorality, but disaster. 

There is one point, however, which Mr. 
Henderson dwells upon and which has 
been forgotten, namely, that the discus- 
sion has been concentrated on the Amer- 
ican girl abroad. He asks: “How about 
the American boy abroad?”—and, with 
biting sarcasm, he scores those who send 
their children to the other side to meet 
the temptations of the great cities of 
Europe, at an age when they most need 
supervision, protection and care. 

-_ 

“This writer,” says Mr. Henderson, 
“has seen the other sex wrecked too. One 
of the brightest young talents ever dis- 
covered in this town is now pounding 
itself out in a restaurant band. Cause, 
European education provided by es- 
timable ladies who took him away at 15 
years of age from a good American 
teacher. Result, swift descent into the 
depths, because there was none to guard! 

Will some one tell us how a 
student can be graduated with any more 
thorough musicianship from the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin than from the 
New England or the Peabody Conserva- 
tory or the Cincinnati College of Music, 
not to mention a score of others?” 

* * +. 

With irresistible force and logic Mr. 
Henderson shows how unnecessary it is 
to-day to go to Europe for a musical edu- 
cation. Here let me support Mr. Hen- 
derson’s argument with a few facts that 
are incontrovertible. 

To-day, in Berlin, three of the greatest 
teachers of the piano are Busoni, Godow- 
sky and Jonas. Mr. Busoni lived in Bos- 
ton for years and could not make good. 
Godowsky lived in Chicago for years, and 
could not make good. Jonas lived in De- 
troit and Ann Arbor for years and could 
not make good. 

But the moment they went over to Ber- 
lin, not only Americans, but Germans, 
flocked to them! 

Does not this appeal to your sense of 
humor? 

Here were three distinguished foreign 
musicians, who, because of the insane 
prejudice against everything and every- 
body American could not make good in 
the United States, could not get enough 
pupils to give them a decent living, but 
when they went to Berlin they got all the 
money they wanted. 

* * * 

The German papers, especially the Ber- 
lin papers, which have been pouring out 
the vials of their wrath on you and on 
your Editor, have recently found a new 
subject for their vituperation in Admiral 
Dewey, who, in his recently published 
memoirs, gives an account of what hap- 
pened in the Bay of Manila at the time 
of our war with Spain, when he notified 
the German admiral that if one of his 
ships broke the blockade he would fire 
on it. 

The German press is up in arms over 
the matter, and are misrepresenting the 
case and abusing poor Admiral Dewey to 
their hearts’ content, wholly irrespective 
of the truth, exactly as they did in your 
case. 

I bring the matter up purely for the 
reason that it justifies the statement I 


made some time ago to the effect that the 
German press is rabidly anti-American, 
just as-rabidly anti-American as is the 
average German woman, and especially 
the Berlin woman, who is wholly unable 
to appreciate the splendid character of 
the American girl who, accustomed to 
freedom, to courtesy from strangers and 
the protection of the man on the street, 
moves about alone, in her dignity, in her 
womanhood, safe and able to appeal to 
the policeman on the beat or the passerby, 
for protection, when she is insulted— 
something she cannot do in the great and 
glorious Kaiserstadt of Emperor William 
the Second. 
* * * 


By the papers I notice that Mary Gar- 
den, whom you admire as much as I do, 
for her ability to represent the most ideal 
characters on the operatic stage—whose 
Thais, Louise and Mélisande live in the 
memory—recently, being interviewed, ex- 
pressed her humorous contempt for the 
entire discussion as to the necessity of 
having young girls chaperoned abroad 
when they are in search of a musical edu- 
cation or “musical atmosphere.” 

I can understand our dear Mary’s su- 
percilious attitude to the controversy. 
Clad as she is, clad as she has always 
been, in the impenetrable garment of an 
immaculate virtue, as well as of a trans- 
cendent artistic ability, she was enabled 
to go through her entire European expe- 
rience unspotted of the world! 

But she should remember, in her su- 
preme innocence, that her less talented, 
her weaker sisters are not so well pre- 
pared to defend themselves from tempta- 
tion. 


* * * 


Incidentally, let me tell you a story 
that was told me the other day by a beau- 
tiful, white-haired, highly refined and 
splendid woman of irreproachable char- 
acter and of the highest social distinction. 

In praising the campaign being made 
by your Editor for the declaration of the 
independence of the United States in mu- 
sical affairs, to the extent that the time 
has come when we should recognize our 
own composers, singers, players and 
teachers, and give due credit to those 
great musicians and teachers, foreigners 
as well as Americans, dead and living, 
who built up the artistic knowledge and 
culture of this country, she regretted that 
the sex question had been brought into a 
prominence which might obscure the main 
issue. However, she said: 

“Years ago, being about to go to Lon- 
don, I was importuned by some of my 
dearest friends to look up a young girl 
who had gone abroad to study and who 
had obtained a prominent position in op- 
era and was then singing in the English 
capital. 

“My friends begged me, as they had 
not heard from this young girl for some 
time, to look her up and to convey to her 
not only kindly messages of affection but 
a request that she should communicate 
with her relatives and let them know as 
to her progress and life. 

“Arrived in London, I sent my letters 
of introduction to the young lady, and in- 
vited her to meet me, in the afternoon, at 
a tea with some friends. At the ap- 
pointed time a most charming, beautiful, 
intelligent girl of perhaps twenty-two or 
twenty-three appeared. With her wit and 
humor she entertained us all. 

“If there was one conviction that 
forced itself upon me and upon those who 
had come to meet her, it was surely that 
a musical, and especially an operatic 
career, had no blighting influence, and 
that a girl could remain as sweet, as un- 
affected and pure in her life as if she 
were within the walls of a nunnery. 

“Can you imagine our consternation 
when we found that the girl we had en- 
tertained was not the singer at all, but 
somebody whom she had sent to represent 
her, because of the shame she felt that 
her own appearance would show the deg- 
radation into which she had sunk?” 


I have the permission, if anybody ques- 
tions this story, to give the name of my 
authority. 

+ + * 

You never thought—did you?—tthat the 
Tango would be used as an incentive to 
attract people to hear a concert by dis- 
tinguished artists. Yet such was the case 
recently, when Mrs. Noble McConnell, 
president of the New York Mozart So- 
ciety, introduced Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, exponents of modern society 
dancing, at the second musicale of the or- 
ganization held recently in the grand 
ballroom of the Hotel Astor. 

The double attraction of Lucrezia Bori 
of the Metropolitan; Leopold Godowsky, 
pianist, and the Castles’s dance, was too 
much for society, so such a crowd assem- 
bled that the ballroom was not sufficient 
to hold them all. Thus we read in the 
papers that the concert opened with Men- 
delssohn’s “Ruy Blas,” played by the or- 
chestra under the direction of Arthur 
Claassen, followed by two songs by Lu- 
crezia Bori and various compositions of 
Liszt by Godowsky, that the crush was so 
great that it took nearly an hour to clear 
the floor before the Castles could go on 
with the One-Step, the Hesitation, the 
Half and Half and the Bunny Hug. 

Now, I suppose that when this gets 
over to the other side they will say: 

“Didn’t we tell you that the Americans 
have no real taste or appreciation of mu- 
sic? They are superficial. All they want 
is excitement. They have no real love for 
music—no artistic taste.” 

Don’t you believe it! 

Do not think those who love excitement 
are representative of the real, solid, hard- 
working music-loving mass of the people, 
who will crowd into any auditorium, if 
they have the price, when you give the 
highest type of music. 

* * * 


My good friend, Claude Cunningham, 
writes me from Algiers, in North Africa, 
some kind words of appreciation, which 
reminds me to tell you that one of the 
finest concert singers that we have was 
recently forced, at a moment’s notice, to 
go to Africa as the only chance he had 
of recovering his health. 

Claude Cunningham has always ap- 
pealed to me, not alone for his artistic at- 
tainments, not alone because he is a 
singer of charm and power, but because 
of his interest in literature and his lit- 
erary ability. 

Not many know that he, for years, has 
been one of the ablest writers for the 
New York Tribune. 

That he may recover his health and re- 
turn to us with renewed vigor, to delight 
us again with his voice and his artistic 
taste—is the sincere wish of 

Your 
MEPHISTO. 


FRIEDA HEMPEL’S RECITAL 





Soprano’s Second Appearance in Spring- 
field—Janser Quartet Concert 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Feb. 18.—Miss 
Frieda Hempel gave her second recital 
in Springfield last night. She was in 
decidedly better voice than at her previ- 
ous appearance, November 5, giving one 
of the most perfect performances heard 
here. Her tone was large and clear, 
while her lieder singing was of the best. 

On Monday morning the Janser String 
Quartet gave its third morning musicale 
before a large audience. The opening 
number, Larghetto, from Napravinik’s 
Quartet, op. 28, was played well by the 
quartet, after which Mrs. Estelle Chapin 

homson sang the stilted Bellini aria, 
“Ah, non credea.” Arnold K. Janser, 
‘cellist, and Katherine Londergan, pian- 
ist, gave a beautiful performance of the 
Allegro and Andantino sostenuto from 
Saint-Saéns’s delightful Sonata, op. 32. 
The quartet next played the Andante 
Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s Quartet, 
op. 11, in which the much improved en- 
semble was especially noticeable. Mrs. 
Thomson sang a group effectively before 


the closing number, the Schumann Quin- 
tet, op. 44. Mrs. C. D. Reid played the 
piano part with good effect. The quar- 


tet has improved greatly during the last 
year. V.N. L. 


- 
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PLAYS AN OVERTURE 
BY PHILADELPHIAN 


Stokowski Orchestra Gives Hear- 
ing to Work of One of 
Its Own Violinists 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1914. 


ETURNING from a week’s tour of 

New England cities, the Philade'phia 
Orchestra again appeared at - the 
Academy of Music last Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening for the seven- 
teenth pair of concerts, with Wilhelm 
Bachaus, the pianist, as soloist, and a 
new composition, Dramatic Overture, by 
Otto Muller, as the orchestral novelty. 
Mr. Stokowski opened the program by 
playing for the first time with this or- 
chestra the overture to “Don Giovanni,” 


which proved especially interesting in 
view of the fact that Mozart’s opera was 
the attraction at the Metropolitan on 
Saturday afternoon. This was followed 
by a splendid interpretation of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 2, in D Minor, one of the 
noblest of compositions, which Mr. 
Stokowski read with understanding and 
interpreted with sympathy, the orchestra 
seldom having played better than in the 
lovely adagio and the enchanting alle- 
gretto grazioso, though, for that matter, 
the composition was magnificently played 
throughout. 

Mr. Muller, who is a member of the 
orchestra, left his seat among the first 
violinists to conduct his own composition, 
while Mr. Stokowski, sitting in an upper 
proscenium box, with Mrs. Stokowski, 
warmly joined in the applause which 
gave unmistakable evidence of the suc- 
cess of the young composer. The work 
spoke for itself, however, even more 
forcibly than the enthusiasm that 
marked its reception, for, appropriately 
named “Dramatic Overture,” it proved 
of genuine worth, showing an excellent 
command of the modern orchestra, all 
the instruments at times being rather 
profusely employed, but with a judicious 
effect. Mr. Muller never departs radi- 


cally from the path of melody. He fre- 
quently applies the loud pedal but avoids 
cacophony and remembers that music 
should be something to enjoy. He uses 
much, and effectually, the strings and 
woodwinds, with poetic beauty in many 
passages, and when the climaxes come 
they have the value of contrast to make 
them the more impressive. Great music 
Mr. Muller’s Dramatic Overture may 
not be, but good music, of pronounced 
merit and rich promise, it assuredly is. 
Its principal drawback is in the evidence 
of inability to stop when enough has 
been said. 

The soloist feature was one of the 
best of the season, Bachaus playing 
Beethoven’s “Emperor” Concerto, with 
the orchestra, in a manner that charmed 
the audience. One of the most poetic of 
pianists, with technic that seems to leave 
nothing more to be accomplished, 
Bachaus plays with such fluency, such 
flawless beauty of tone and so great an 
exhibition of sound musicianship, that 
listening to him is a joy and a satisfac- 
tion. Rs Te Fe 





TOURS IN TEN COUNTRIES 


Season’s Record for Violinist Serato, 
Scheduled for America 


Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, 
who will make his American début next 
season, has just completed a tour through 
Holland and he appeared week before 
last in recital in Paris. He left last 
week for a tour through Russia, during 
which he will play in the following cities: 
Bromberg, Krakau, Troppau, Lemberg, 
Brest, Warsaw, Lodz, Odessa, Kiew, 
Wilna, Riga, Lipau, Dunebaurg, Moscow, 
and St. Petersburg. This tour will be 
completed about the middle of April and 
Serato will return to Italy for a number 
of engagements in the Spring. 

From September to November last 
Serato made an extended tour of Sweden 
and Finland and during the early part 
of November he played at Budapest and 
other places in Hungary and at Press- 
burg and Vienna. He later played in 
Belgium and in Cologne, Frankfort and 
other places in Germany. In December 
he made a northern tour and also visited 
Florence, Rome, Genoa and several other 
Italian cities. In January he played in 


cities in northern Germany and again. 


appeared in Berlin. 


JAN SICKESZ WILL 
RE-VISIT AMERICA 


Dutch Pianist To Make Third 
Tour Next Season—Unknown 
Violinist Charms Munich 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Tangstrasse 33/IV, 
Munich, Germany, 
February 11, 1914. 


AN SICKESZ, the Dutch pianist, who 
lives in Munich, is delighted with the 
prospect of playing in America again. He 
says he finds the audiences there more 
truly appreciative of good music than 
those in Europe. 
“Here they have too much music at 


present,” he said, ‘“‘and they come to a 
concert only to criticise. In America they 
come to a concert to enjoy themselves, 
they are eager for music, and they are 
warm in their applause.” 

Herr Sickesz will spend the Summer in 
the mountains as usual and then, after a 
brief European concert tour, will be off 
in October for his third American tour. 

The large audience which heard Lud- 
wig Schmidthauer, the Buda-Pesth or- 
ganist, last week in the Odeon, was de- 
lighted with his playing, which was 
marked with admirable verve and accu- 
racy, both in pedaling and registering. 
Perhaps the most interesting number of 
his program was the “Basso ostinato” of 
Max Reger, which revealed a totally dif- 
ferent spirit from what one usually ex- 
pects from the organ, and following as 
it did on Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, it brought out strongly the con- 
trast between the classic and the modern 
conceptions of organ: composition. It 
should be more widely known for concert 
work. 

The same is true of the stirring Grieg 
ballad, “Hail to the Ladies!” which Arne 
van Arpekum sang last week in his con- 
cert. I have heard it sung several times 
in Europe with splendid effect, but, so 
far as I know, it is never sung in 
America. 

Adolf Busch played three concertos 
with the Konzertvereins Orchestra, 


under the direction of Peter van Anrooy, 
in the Tonhalle recently, and won un- 
stinted applause. I have never seen an 
unknown artist gain so immediate and so 
hearty a recognition. This young man, 
only twenty years of age and seemingly 
very shy as he stood before the big or- 
chestra, is one of the leading Vienna vio- 
linists and is already winning an envi- 
able name for himself in Europe. His 
performance on Friday was remarkable, 
for he carried through the heavy pro- 
gram of Beethoven, Mozart and Brahms 
with a charm and a surety that held the 
big audience to the end and then brought 
them clamoring for more. He plays with 
an absolute self-negation which gives 
one the impression of listening to the 
pure music itself. 

On Monday evening, February 9, 
Bruno Walter, with the Royal Court Or- 
chestra in the Odeon, presented with 
admirable effect a new Debussy composi- 
tion, the “Printemps, suite sympho- 
nique.” It consists of two movements, 
the first of which is an exquisite depic- 
tion of the coming of Spring and of the 
poignant stirring of Spring-longings, 
such as only Debussy can write. The 
second movement, a more bacchanalian 
interpretation of Spring, is less inter- 
esting, though here, too, the tone-color 
is effective. The Suite won great suc- 
cess with the large audience. 

MURRAY SHEEHAN. 


LARGER SAPIRSTEIN AUDIENCE 


Increase in Pianist’s Popularity Shown 
in Second Recital 


David Sapirstein’s third recital at the 
Princess Theater last Sunday afternoon 
proved the increasing popularity of the 
young pianist, for it was attended by a 
still larger audience than those of the 
two former occasions. His program was 
again made up to display in an advan- 
tageous manner his well contrasted per- 
formance. It included the Brahm Vari- 
ations and Fugue on a theme of Handel, 
op. 24, Schumann’s “Traumes Wirren,” 
“Aufschwung” and “Des Abends,” fol- 
lowed by Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata; 
Busoni’s arrangements of Beethoven’s 
“Ecossaises,” and of Liszt’s “Mephisto 
Waltz,” and Tausig’s arrangement of 
Schumann’s “Contrabandist.” Notable 
characteristics of Mr. Sapirstein’s per- 
formance were excellent technic and ad- 
mirable phrasing. 








CARL FLESCH 


At His Carnegie Hall Recital and as Soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, Director 


REPEATS 
TRIUMPH 








RICHARD ALDRICH In the New York “Times,” Friday, 
February 6, 1914, 

“‘He aroused interest a fortnight ago, when he made his 
first American appearance as soloist with the Philhar- 
monic Society, and excellent qualities were discovered 
in his playing. He was successful in deepening and 
strengthening this impression by his playing yesterday 
afternoon, which was clearly that of an accomplished and 
dignified artist concerned with the nobler aspects of his 
art, and achieving admirable results. 

‘“‘He showed again a tone of virile power and a vigor- 
ous and incisive manner of bowing. He is expert in the 
technic of the violin and masters its difficulties with 
ease and without attempt at personal display or apparent 
desire to make technical proficiency a matter of personal 
ee ae relegates this to its proper place as a means 
o an end.” ; 


HENRY T. FINCK in the New York “Evening Post,” 
Friday, February 6, 1914. 

“The enthusiastic welcome he received from his first 
audiences was repeated yesterday, and justly, for Mr. 
Flesch is a master of his instrument. 

“In its virility of accent and incisiveness of rhythm 
Mr. Flesch’s performance more nearly resembles that of 
Kreisler than does that of any other violinist who has 
recently played in New York; but nevertheless he plays 
quite individually.”’ 
mae 5 A in the New York “Press,” Friday, February 

. ‘ 

‘In his first recital in New York yesterday afternoon 
in Carnegie Hall, Carl Flesch, assisted at the piano by 
Homer Samuels, more than confirmed the excellent im- 
pression he had made on connoisseurs when he appeared 
as soloist of the Philharmonic Society. He proved 
beyond reasonable doubt not only that he stands in the 
forefront of his profession but that he can well bear 
comparison with the greatest violinists of the past. 

‘Though he made no appeal to the gallery, solving the 
most difficult problems on his program with an ease, 
precision and technical fluency which almost robbed 
them of their bravura sting, he roused his audience to 
so much enthusiasm by the time he had finished playing 
his own vertiginous cadenza to Paganini’s concerto in 
D major that they kept on demanding more, even after 
he had given as encores Schumann’s “Traeumerei’’ and 
one of Brahms’s Hungarian dances, and left the audi- 
torium only when the piano had been removed and the 
lights extinguished. 

“Flesch revealed strikingly the salient characteristic 
of his art—a tone of extraordinary volume, power and 
beauty, a technical mastery that borders on the incredible, 
great rhythmical vigor and incisiveness of attack and a 
quiet assurance and self-control that make the results 
he achieves seem all the more remarkable. 

“The most difficult chord formations have no terrors for 


Flesch. Octave passages, such as those of the Schubert- 
Wilhelmj ‘‘Ave Maria,’’ he produces in smooth legato 
with the alternating grip of his first and third and his 
second and fourth fingers. His harmonics are marvels 
of perfection, as limpid and pure as crystals, yet 
peculiarly sweet and expressive in quality. But it 
would be impossible, in the limited time at one’s dis- 
posal, to consider in detail all the wonders this great 
violinist has at his command.” 

PIERRE KEY in the New York “World,” Friday, Febru- 

ary 6, 1914. 

“Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violinist who made such 
an excellent impression at his recent appearance with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, strengthened his reputation yes- 
terday in his recital in Carnegie Hall, where he played to 
a big audience. Flesch is a finished musician. His tone 
throughout was big and pure, and his work was of a very 
high standard. He gratified the desire of the audience 
and added many encores.”’ 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER in the New York ‘“‘Amer- 
ican,’”’ Friday, February 6, 1914. 

“As a violinist, Mr. Flesch possesses talent and ability 
of an exalted order. As a program maker he has taste, 
eal and the facility to please an audience of varied 
ideas.”’ 

EMILIE FRANCES BAUER in New York “Evening Mail,”’ 
Friday, February 6, 1914. 

‘“‘A large Carnegie Hall audience heard the first violin 
recital of Carl Flesch last night, when the latest addi- 
tion to the violin virtuosi visiting America this year 
proved himself a master of rare and unusual charm and 
of convincing musicianship. 

‘Flesch gave as much to the singers present as to the 
violinists, because a violinist phrases as a singer should. 
In this Flesch is one of the greatest masters.” 


ARTHUR SCHOENSTADT in New York ‘“Deutscher- 
Journal,’ Friday, February 6, 1914. 

“After what Mr. Flesch accomplished yesterday there 
is not the slightest doubt that he is not only the most 
remarkable violinist whom we have heard here in many 
years, but that he is one of the greatest violinists of all 
time. His playing was, from beginning to the end, an 
unalloyed joy.”’ 

MAURICE HALPERSON in New York “Staats-Zeitung,”’ 
Friday, February 6, 1914. 

“Carl Flesch, who recently appeared with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra with such enormous success, gave 
his first recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall, 
and again showed himself to be one of the greatest 
fiddlers whom we have had the pleasure of hearing in 
recent years. 

“Yesterday his tone was again uncommonly large and 
full, and his technic simply hair-raising in its stupendous- 
ness. Such wonderful octave playing and clear harmonics 


as Herr Flesch produced yesterday have not been heard 
for many years.”’ 


ee KEY in the New York “World,’’ February 8, 


914. 

“Mr Flesch is one of the very biggest artists this coun- 
try has known, a violinist with a remarkably large and 
beautiful tone, more technic by far than he needs, sound 
musicianship and a degree of interpretive art that is too 
seldom encountered.”’ 


Ww. ‘ —— in the New York “Sun,” February 
. . 

“Mr. Flesch has now been heard often enough to satisfy 
students of violin playing that he has no additional 
revelations to make. He is without doubt one of the best- 
equipped performers who have ever appeared before this 
public. His tone is admirable, his technic complete. It 
would be superfluous to specify the items of his merit. 
He is a virtuoso of the first rank.”’ 


H. E. KREHBIEL in the New York “Tribune,” Satur- 
day, February 14, 1914. 

“Herr Flesch played a superbly masculine composition 
in a manner which was alternately fairly virile and de- 
lightfully effeminate. Inasmuch as the Brahms concerto 
is a twin brother to Beethoven’s, and both are properly 
interpreted only when their strong melodies are presented 
as if they were carved out of perfect marble, which a 
Pygmalion had warmed into life, the description of Herr 
Flesch’s playing may be guessed at from the explanation.” 


The Brooklyn ‘‘Daily Eagle,” Saturday, February 14, 1914. 


“Brahms’s Concerto gave pure enjoyment in each of 
the movements, and a veritable master of the violin, Carl 
Flesch, gave the work with the highest development of 
violin playing that can be conceived. His command of 
the bow, his fingering, and, above all, his command of 
himself, never ran into over-expression or over-brilliancy. 
He is a great violinist.’’ 


RICHARD ALDRICH in New York ‘Times,’ Saturday, 
February 14, 1914. 

“Mr. Flesch’s playing was that of a master, vigorous, 
sincere, full of deep sentiment, and at times of poetical 
expression truly felt. There was repose and the large 
sweep and true grandeur of the work were reproduced.”’ 


PIERRE KEY in the New York “World,” Saturday, 
February 14, 1914. 

‘Music patrons do not often hear so fine an interpreta- 
tion of the Brahms D major concerto for violin as that 
provided by Carl Flesch at yesterday afternoon’s New 
York Symphony Orchestra concert in A®olian Hall. He 
played with sound musicianship and the breadth of style 
demanded by a Brahms work. His tone was big, round 
and pure, while his intonation never faltered. Each move- 
ment was received by the large audience with unstinted 
applause.”’ 


SECOND AMERICAN TOUR, JANUARY, 1915 


Dates now booking. 


Exclusive Management HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Mason & Hamlin Piano Used. 
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AMERICAN TEACHING BEHIND 
FLORENCE MACBETH’S SUCCESS 





Twelve Operas Already in 





New Coloratura Soprano of Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company 
“Home Trained,’’ Although She Has Studied Abroad— 


Her Répertoire 








Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadeiphia, February 16, 1914. 


LORENCE MACBETH, the new 
coloratura soprano of the Philadel- 
phia-Chicago Opera Company, who is 
still in her twenties and the youngest 
of the leading members of the organiza- 
tions, is petite, pretty, talented and en- 
thusiastic. Miss Macbeth’s talent, in 
fact, seems to be measured not at all by 
her size, while her enthusiasm is bound- 
ed by plain common sense and the force 
of an ambition which has not been able 
to “carry her away,” nor to give her, at 
the outset of her career, a too exalted 
opinion of herself. Modesty is one of 
the genuine characteristics of _ this 
charming little prima donna, who, in 
spite of her youth and inexperience, has 
already scored a success and-made a 
good start on the road to operatic fame. 
“You see,” said Miss Macbeth, as she 
chatted with the MUSICAL AMERICA rep- 
resentative the other day, “I am just 
starting out, so far as grand opera is 
concerned, and I do wish you would cor- 
rect the mistaken impression that I sang 
last season at Covent Garden, London. 
It puts me quite in a false light, and 
people expect so much more of me— 
more than I am capable of giving them, 
as yet—when they think that I have 
been singing in one of the greatest op- 
era houses in the world. I never sang 
at Covent Garden. My only London ap- 
pearances were as soloist with the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra, under Thomas 
Beecham, in Queen’s Hall, last June. | 
had sung in opera a few times in Ger- 
many before coming home to appear 
with the Philadelphia-Chicago Company, 
but I have had no such career as some 
persons have the mistaken kindness to 
credit me with. 
“My first operatic appearance was in 
January, 1912, at Darmstadt, Germany, 
where I sang Gilda in ‘Rigoletto,’ in 
German, before the Grand Duke. I was 
offered a five-year contract there, but 
declined, as I did not care to spend all 
that time singing in German. I have 
prepared myself for Italian opera and 
to sing for five years in German, I felt, 
would seriously retard my progress. I 
sang at Darmstadt twice, then once in 
opera at Braunschweig, meanwhile ap- 
pearing in Dresden, Ostend, and in Hol- 
land, in concert, these appearances lead- 
ing to my engagement to come back to 
my beloved America. 


Purely American Taught 


“For I am purelv an American gir!.”’ 
said Miss Macbeth, “and proud of it. I 








CONSTANCE 


PURDY 


CONTRALTO 


Specializing in Russian Songs 


Boston Transcript, January 
29th, 1914.— ‘A voice of unex- 
pected beauty, a voice whose 
full resonance charmed the ear 
as few voices can. The 
character songs she differentiated 
with great skill, so that with a 
mere occasional glance at the 
English text one knew exactly 
what was going on.... When- 
ever there was a broad melody 
to be sung her richness of tone 


made it doubly delightful.” 


Personal Representative, M. F. HAMMOND 
400 Riverside Drive, New York City 








was born in Minnesota, though of Scotch 
descent. Macbeth is my real name, a 
name which we can trace back to a King 
Macbeth, who had a castle outside of 
Perth, in Scotland. I took my first vocal! 
lessons of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, of St. 
Paul, and later became a pupil of Yeat- 
man Griffith, first in this country, in 
Pittsburgh, and then in London, after 
Mr. Griffith went to England. I was 
with Mr. Griffith in Florence, Italy, two 
seasons, previous to that, however, and 
he has been my only teacher, and as he 
is an American, you see—well, I am 
practically ‘home trained,’ although I 
have ‘studied abroad.’ I have had no 
foreign teacher, except that I was 
coached in opera, from the point of dic- 
tion, by an Italian, who was recommend- 
ed to me by Terasina Singer, the famous 
dramatic soprano, who sang in America 
at one time, and who caught cold and 
practically lost her voice while in Wash- 
ington. But my only teacher in voca! 
culture was—and is—Mr. Griffith, and 
I owe my rapid progress with him 
largely to the fact that I have followed 
the plan of daily lessons. This, I be- 
lieve, is the very best way to study. But 
it is a very expensive process, which 
some girls, of course, cannot afford. To 
all who can possibly do so, however, I 
say, ‘By all means take a lesson every 
day, in preference to two or three a 
week.’ 


“What do I think about the necessity 
of the American girl who wishes to sing 
in grand opcra going abroad to study? 
Well, I do not think that it is a neces- 
sity. That is, all the essential training 
may be obtained on this side. It is 
merely a question of finding the right 
teacher, and there are plenty of them 
right here in America. But I do think 
that, for the present at least, it is ad- 
visable—even necessary—for the gir] 
who wishes to make a success in opera 
to go abroad, for the ‘atmosphere,’ and 
to acquire fluency and correctness in the 
languages. An American girl who re- 
mains at home may, of course, acquire 
a fairly good accent, but an intimate un- 
derstanding of the text of her operas 
will come only through a direct knowl- 
edge of the countries and the people. At 
least, that is my opinion. I am still 
studying, and by no means consider my- 
self ‘a finished product.’ Just as soon 
as I close a season I go back to Mr. 
Griffith and resume my lessons. 


Repertoire of Twelve Operas 


“My répertoire is already quite exten- 
sive, as I sing Amina in ‘La Sonnam- 
bula’ in which a Philadelphia audience so 
kindly received me upon my début here 
last week; ‘Lucia,’ ‘Barber of Seville,’ 
‘Puritani,’ ‘Dinorah,’ ‘The Masked Ball,’ 
‘Tales of Hoffmann,’ ‘Carmen,’ ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro,’ ‘The Magic Flute,’ ‘I 
Seraglio,’ also by Mozart, and Richard 
Strauss’s ‘Ariadne.’ Do I think the pub- 
lic still wants the old Italian operas— 
the coloratura music of past years? | 
do. Of course, just now there is a great 
demand for the realistic music dramas, 
the ‘modern’ style of music, but I be- 
lieve that a reaction is sure to come. 
People, those who truly love music, will 
go back to the real melody of the older 
schools. There is too much melody. too 
much really beautiful music in the old 


operas for them ever to be forgotten or 


entirely neglected. The public will al- 
ways love them, in spite of all. If I 
have one hobby, it is in a desire to see 
opera established in this country as 
abroad a school for artists. At present 
grand opera here is too much of a social 
event, a fad. It is patronized because 
it is ‘the thing,’ and the majority of 
people, I fear, go to the opera for that 
reason. If we had an established opera 
the art could grow calmly, safely and 
surely. 

“The danger of American girls who 
go abroad to study? Yes, I know that is 
a subject that is being very earnestly 
discussed just at present, but it is one 
upon which I do not feel at all com- 
petent to speak. Is not a young girl in 
danger in any large city, if she is alone 
and unprotected—in Chicago, Philadel- 
phia, New York, as well as Berlin, Lon- 


don or Paris? It would seem so to me. 
It depends upon the girl and upon the 
circumstance, I should say. But, really, 
I do not care to say anything about it. 
I cannot do so authoritatively. for, even 
while living abroad, I have never en- 
countered the unpleasantness, the disad- 
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Florence Macbeth, the New American 
Coloratura Soprano of the Chicago- 
Philadelphia Opera Company 


vantages and the dangers that so many 
girls have to face. I have been very 
fortunate, for always I have had with 
me my dear mother to guide, to protect, 
and to preserve a semblance of the real 
home life, even when we have lived in 
hotels and pensions. So how can I talk 
of something that I know practically 
nothing about?” And she turned with a 
loving smile to the dear mother—a 
gentle, refined little woman, not at all of 
the conventional “prima donna’s mother” 
type—who never leaves the side of the 
talented songstress-daughter of whom 
she justlv is so proud. 
ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 





Carreno and Stransky Forces Stir Big 
Brooklyn Audience 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York drew a capacity audience to the 
Brooklyn Academy on February 15, 
when a program of exceptional charm 
was heard. Undr the baton of Mr. 
Stransky Bach’s Prelude, Choral and 
Fugue, was given a fine reading. Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” Symphony, followed 
by “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” by Paul Dukas, 
in decided contrast, and then Grieg’s 
Piano Concerto for Piano, and two 
Brahms Dances comprised the selections. 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio in the Grieg num- 
ber displayed her superb talents to their 
fullest and won her hearers from the 
very start. G. C. T. 


Alexander Heinemann, the baritone, 
recently gave a recital of Loewe’s hbal- 
lads in Berlin. 


KREISLER PRAISED IN 
SUPERLATIVES IN DENVER 


Violinist’s Program a Marvel and His 
Performance “Perfection”—Recital 
by Harold Henry 


DENVER, Feb. 23.—Fritz Kreisler gave 
at the Auditorium last week the most 
perfect violin recital that I have either 
heard or imagined. And this superlative 
sentiment seems to be shared by every 
musician who was present, judging from 
the comments that have reached my ears. 
Mr. Kreisler’s program, in the first place, 
was a model, beginning with Bach’s 
Suite in E Major, followed in turn by a 
group of six early classics by Friede- 
mann, Bach, Couperin, Pugnani, Corelli, 
Cartier and Tartini, a second group of 
three compositions by Gluck, Schumann 
and Mozart, and, finally, by Kreisler’s 
charming “Caprice Viennois” and three 
caprices by Paganini. 

This would have been, in less inspired 
hands, a somewhat taxing menu for di- 
gestion at a single sitting, but Kreisler’s 
plastic art put infinite variety into even 
its severest items, and at its close the 
audience was still clamoring for more. 
The violinist was obliged, during the 
evening, to add three extra numbers, and 
to repeat both his own “Caprice Vien- 
nois” and Cartier’s “La Chasse.” 

Mr. Kreisler’s playing throughout the 
evening was beautiful in every sense; in- 
deed, it seemed perfection. Even in the 
vast auditorium his tone sounded wonder- 
fully big and vital, and his magnetism 
bridged the big spaces and touched the 
remotest auditor into responsiveness. I 
have never witnessed in Denver, and 
rarely elsewhere, such unanimous en- 
thusiasm over a recital of this character. 
Carl Lamson was an efficient and very 
unobtrusive accompanist. Mr. Kreisler 
appeared here in the Slack subscription 
course. 

Harold Henry, the young Chicago 
pianist, appeared in recital at Central 
Christian Church on Thursday evening 
of last week, this being the last event in 
the Stauffer series. Mr. Henry played a 
rather pretentious program in a manner 
to interest his audience, and to demon- 
strate his serious attitude toward his 
profession. Following the recital a re- 
ception was tendered Mr. Henry at the 
studio home of Mr. Stauffer. 

On the same evening the Cavallo Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a concert at the 
Broadway Theater, playing a Men- 
delssohn program. The work of the or- 
chestra on this occasion was received 
with great favor. The soloist was to 
have been Francis Macmillen, the Ameri- 
can violinist, but for some reason, not 
explained by the management, a local 
singer was substituted. ¢. ©. W. 








More French Opera Demanded 


One condition of the renewal of Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza’s powers at the Metropoli- 
tan should be his pledge to give us more 
French opera, with French artists, says 
an editorial in the New York American. 
Another and an important one should be 
his promise to improve the diction of the 
singers who interpret American opera 
under his management. 
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REVIVED INTEREST IN “ THE ROYAL INSTRUMENT” 








UBINSTEIN once said that “music is 

an aristocratic art.” The harp has 
from early times retained its nomen- 
clature of “the royal instrument,” and, 
relates the New York Evening Sun, at 
one time—history mentions the Eliza- 
bethan period—it was refused the touch 
of fingers which did not claim royal 


descent. In its many forms, ranging 
from the huge Egyptian harp seven feet 
in height to that owned by Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, the “Brian Boru” of thirty- 
two inches, along with those loved by 
medieval players, bards, minstrels, 
“fayre laydies” and others it held public 
favor until the advent of the pianoforte, 
then its popularity decreased. 

Until a few years ago the harp, when 
it survived at all, was heard only in the 
harmonies of folk songs, marches and 
hymns. Recently it has taken a new 
lease.of life and at the present moment 
it is said that the demand for players 
far exceeds the supply and that no 
woman harpist with a fair knowledge of 
her profession need go a-begging, and 
though the prices paid are not enor- 
mous, they afford a good living wage. 
Theaters in New York pay $40 per week 
and the road orchestral performers get 
from $40 to $65; the harpist engaged by 
a church choir for the year gets approx- 
imately the same as the average tenor 
or soprano. One cannot give the sums 
made by virtuosos, which are dependent 
on their popularity. 

Many women well known in society 
and in other professions are excellent 
harp players. Heading a long list of 
titled personages one reads the names of 
Queen Mary of England and Queen Mar- 
gherita of Italy, who are said to prefer 


the harp to any other instrument and to 
play it pleasingly. The wife consort of 
the newly chosen King of Albania, Prin- 
cess William of Wied, plays it, and “Car- 
men Sylva,” her aunt by marriage, was, 
in her day, a harpist of royal repute. 

Mrs. William Clark, wife of the ex- 
Senator from Montana, is a harpist, as is 
Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Mrs. A. G 
Vanderbilt, Miss James, daughter of the 
physician, ‘Dr. Walter B. James; Mrs. 
Eric Dahlgren, the youngest daughter of 
William Jennings Bryan, and the three 
daughters of James Crimmins. The 
family of ex-Senator Lorimer are said to 
be exceptionally fine performers. 

Many of the virtuoso performers are 
as proud of their specially made instru- 
ments as are violinists of their Cremona 
fiddles. Ada Sassoli’s golden harp has a 
surface of resplendent beauty, and the 
instrument of Miss Morgan never fails to 
elicit a word of applause, costing $600 or 
$700 more than the ordinary instrument, 
or $1,500. A harp sculptured to display 
a Grecian design is being made for Mrs. 
Max Bendix, and one that is valued at 
$3,500 is to be sent to an American 
woman residing in Japan. In the days 
of royal pomp and magnificence, the harp 
was ornamented with precious stones and 
represented untold wealth. To-day more 
attention is paid to tonal qualities than 
to decorations. 

At the present time the American 
harp, throughout the world, has scarce.y 
any competition, in which it differs from 
all other of our musical instruments. 
The Erard harp, manufactured in 
France, is practically its only rival. The 
Chicago harp—for the best ones are 
made in the Windy City—are to be found 
all over the world, in the royal orchestra 
in Moscow. 
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“Yes, I had a brother in Boston once,” 
said a Chicago lady to a Bostonian. “He 
was in some great musical society there, 
but I forget its name.” 

“Handel and Haydn Society, perhaps,” 
suggested her visitor. 

“Well, I guess so. Handel and Haydn 
were Boston men, weren’t they?”—Chris- 


tian Register. 
* * * 


William (who had been persuaded to 
contribute to concert)—Can ’ee_ tin- 
kle ““Varmer’s Boy,” miss? 

Squire’s Daughter—Have you brought 
your music? 

William—Music! 
sic. I sings by hearsay. 
ion. 


I don’t sing by mu- 
London Opin- 





* * * 


According to this advertisement in a 
Connecticut country paper there is a cow 
in New England which is possessed of 
rare accomplishments: 

“Wanted—A steady, respectable young 
man to look after a garden and care for 
a cow who has a good voice and is accus- 
tomed to sing in the choir.” 

* * * 


“Here, waiter!” said the rude man in 
the café; “tell the orchestra to play 
‘Carmen’ while I eat this beefsteak.” 

“Yes, sir. Might I inquire why?” 

“T want to hear the Toreador Song. I 
feel like a bull fighter.”—London 
Opinion. 








x * ke 


It was at a concert. The eminent 
pianist was embarked upon an ambitious 
classical program. The single individual 
present who paid for his ticket turned to 
his right-hand neighbor, obviously by his 
bored and superior air a person whose 
business it was to attend concerts—a mu- 
sical critic. 

“Beg pardon,” said the individual, 
“but isn’t that something of Chopin’s 
that last number?” 

“It is,” replied the critic morosely, 
—‘when somebody else plays it.”—New 
York Evening Post. 





“I thought my pupil was to sing Ju- 
liet?” 

“T fear she won’t do,” said the im- 
pressario, 

“Why, she has a magnificent voice and 
she knows how to act.” 

“True.” 

“She is young and graceful.” 

“That’s just it. She doesn’t look the 
part. I never saw a grand opera Juliet 
weigh less than 200 pounds.”—Kansas 
City Journal. 

* * * 

“Is your wife going to wear her dia- 
monds to the grand opera?” 

“Of course,” answered Mr. Cumrox. 
“We can’t all appreciate music, and we 
ought to try to make grand opera inter- 
esting even for those who go merely to 
look on.”—Washington Star. 
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’T was gatti, and the almagluck 

Did hertz and hempel in the spross; 
All scotti was the garden muck, 

And the culp coenraad bos. 


“Beware the witherspoon, my son! 
The gilly jorn, the fremstad weil! 

Beware the koemmenich, and shun 
The toscanini smile!” 


He took his zeisler sword in hand: 
Long time the titta ruffo sought ;— 

So bisphamed he by the althouse tree, 
And griswolded in thought. 


And as in damrosch thought he stood, 
The richardstrauss, with eyes of flame, 


Came gadskiing through the ober wood, 


And farrared as it came! 


One, two! Won, too! And through and 
through 

The stranskied powell went snicker- 
snack! 


He left it paur, and with its bauer 
He victorherberd back. 


“And hast thou enricocarused? 

Come to my harms, my bartlett boy! 
O ruysdael day! O krehbiel way!” 

He ditsoned in his joy. 


*Twas arens, and the oleyspeaks 
Did reiss and robeson in the wulp; 
All hawleyed were the cadman cliques, 
And the sweet juliaculp. 


ADDISON F. ANDREWS. 
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Plans for European Tour 





Much Money Spent on European 
Study Is Wasted, Says Mme. Mero 


Nevertheless, the Distinguished Hungarian Pianist Believes in 
the Value of Foreign ‘‘Atmosphere’’—Is Musical Interest 
in New York Affected by Dancing Craze?—Mme. Méri’s 








6séTT\HERE isn’t the slightest doubt in 

the world,” remarked Yolanda 
Méré, the talented young Hungarian 
pianist, the other day, “that anv amount 
of money is wasted by American stu- 
dents who go to Europe to study for 
short or long periods under virtuosi, who 
have, to be sure, gained a high reputa- 
tion as a result of their public appear- 
ances here and in Europe. These artists 
will take a few pupils during the Sum- 
mer season while they are enjoying their 
holiday in Berlin or some other place 
and it is quite safe to say that they do 
not take the interest in pupils that a 
regular teacher does. Your students 
could unquestionably learn more from 
the fine teachers you have here in 
America. 


“During my various tours of this 
country 1 have had some opportunity to 
ovserve teaching conditions and I am 
convinced that a great amount of money 
goes annually to Europe which might 
better be spent with teachers in this 
country. I do not depreciate the excel- 
lent qualifications of many of the fer- 
eign teachers nor do I say that an artist 
should not go to Europe to secure the 
broadening effects of travel and also the 
desirable effects of musical atmosphere 
which undeniably exists in Europe to a 
far more pronounced extent than in this 
country.” 

One point in the present musical sit- 
uation which has apparently struck 
Mme. Méré most forcibly has been what 
she considers a growing lack of interest 
in any of the most meritorious musical 
events. 

Too Many Social Events 

“It does seem to me,” continued the 
young pianist, “that New York is giv- 
ing more attention than ever to social 
events and less to musical affairs, with, 
of course, the possible exception of the 
Opera and the Boston Symphony con- 
certs, which, by the way, have become 
very much ‘the thing’ among the social 
set during the last two seasons. Many 
of the recitals of the most deserving 
artists have been poorly attended this 
season. I think the craze for dancing 
has had something to do with this. 

“Now in Europe, in Berlin for ex- 
ample, it is not an unusual thing for 
ten, twelve or fourteen concerts and re- 
citals to be given a day for many days 
in succession.. There is music every- 
where and the prices are such that 
young music students have every oppor- 
tunity to hear the very best music at 
nominal expense.” 

Mme. Meré will leave shortly for 
Europe, where she will spend the Sum- 
mer and will remain in Europe during 
the musical season of 1914-15. She will 
play with the Lamoureux Orchestra in 
Paris, with the Philharmonic Society in 
that city and with the Philharmonic Or- 
chestras in London, Berlin and Ham- 
burg. She will give recitals in Munich, 
Buda-Pesth, Leipsic, Paris, London and 
other cities, and will probably return to 
America for a tour in the Fall of 1915. 
She is already giving her attention to 
the preparation of her répertoire for 
her European season. Her discussion of 
it proved of interest. 

“T am planning to play a number of 
César Franck compositions during my 
coming tour and will also play them 
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when I return to America,” said Mme. 
Méro. “I cannot understand why César 
Franck’s compositions are not more 
played in America. They are certainly 
beautiful.. His Symphonie Variations, 


great harm will be done, whereas if the 
artist appears here first and is not well 
received by the critics he is practically 
‘finished’ so far as this country is con- 
cerned. 


“IT love to play before the Chicago 
public, which, by the way, is most dis- 
criminating and decidedly well posted 
musically. The audiences as a rule 
throughout the West have musical intel- 
ligence of a very high order. It is 
sometimes almost surprising to see how 
thoroughly they appreciate Debussy, for 
example, and other modern French com- 
posers. It is not necessary for the art- 
ist to prepare any different program for 
a tour of America than would be pre- 
sentable in New York or Boston. In 
some of the smaller places of the West 
little or no opportunity is offered the 
public to hear fine music, but whenever 




















Mme. Yolanda Méré, the Distinguished Hungarian Pianist 


the Prelude, Aria and Fugue and “Les 
Djinns,” are among the most charming 
numbers I know for piano and orches- 
tra. It seems as though the pianists 
who appear with orchestra here confine 
their répertoire almost exclusively to 
the concertos of Grieg, the Tschaikow- 
sky B Flat Minor, Liszt E Flat, Schu- 
mann A Minor and Beethoven E Flat. 
The Chopin concertos, which are so 
beautiful, are rarely played, I suppose, 
because they are not as effective as some 
of the others. I love the Rachmaninoff 
C Minor Concerto, but it has never 
seemed to be popular with the American 
public. 


Place of Début 


“T could never understand why most 
of the artists on their first American 
tours should prefer to make their débuts 
in New York. It seems to me much bet- 
ter for an artist to make a début in 
Boston, Chicago or some other city and 
then, if it happens that New York does 
not receive the artist so very well, no 


a chance is given they never fail to rise 
to the occasion. In my tour of the 
West and Canadian Northwest this sea- 
son large audiences in which the mu- 
sical intelligence was clearly of a high 
order were the rule.” 


Stock Orchestra and Star Soloists in 
Syracuse Festival 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 23.—For the 
magnets of the coming Central New 
York Music Festival, May 4 to 6, the 
directors have engaged Frederick Stock 
and the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
for their first Syracuse appearance and 
the following soloists: Alice Nielsen, 
John McCormack, Anna Case, Andres 
de Segurola, Marie Caslova, Christine 
Miller, Lambert Murphy, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Bruno Steindel. The prin- 
cipal choral works under Tom Ward’s 
baton will be Coleridge Taylor’s “A 
Tale of Old Japan” and the Mendels- 
sohn “Hymn of Praise.” 
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WASHINGTON CHORAL VIGOR 


Rosalie Wirthlin Acclaimed with Blair 
Chorus—Strong “Elijah” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Feb. 9.—The re- 
cent recital of Rosalie Wirthlin, con- 





tralto, under the auspices of the Mon-_ 


day Morning Club, served to introduce 
to Washington musicians another beau- 
tiful American voice. The singer dis- 
played her brilliant dramatic power in 
the Cavatina from “The Queen of She- 
ba,” while the sweetness of her voice 
and her delightful powers of interpreta- 
tion were best brought forth in a group 
of lieder and a series of English songs. 

The Monday Morning Chorus, under 
the direction of Mrs. A. M. Blair, was 
heard in a number of choruses, in which 
beautiful tone shading and excellent at- 
tacks bespoke hearty response to the 
director. The “Song of the Ermine,” 
César Franck,” “The Colors of the But- 
terfly,” by Franz C. Bornschein, and a 
group of choruses by Rachmaninoff were 
particularly attractive. 

Under the direction of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, the Washington Oratorio 
Society gave an excellent presentation of 
“Elijah.” The soloists were Ethel Holt- 
zelaw Gawler, Beulah L. Harper, Rech- 
ard P. Backing, Charles T. Tittmann, 
Christine Church, Zell W. Jayne, John 
G. Klein and Caspar G. Dickson. The 
choruses were well handled and the so- 
los and concerted parts were excellently 
sustained. Mr. Wrightson deserves 
high commendation for the artistic man- 
ner in which this oratorio was sung. 
Harvey W. Murray assisted ably at the 
organ and played several Mendelssohn 
compositions with artistic finish. 

W. H. 


ANDREAS DIPPEL RETURNS 





His Season of Light Opera in New 
York Will Last Eight Months 


Andreas Dippel arrived in New York 
on February 19 on the Kronprinzessin 
Cecilie after a two months’ stay in 
Europe, during which he obtained the 
rights to numerous operettas to be pro- 
duced in his New York season, which 
will begin the latter part of next Sep- 
tember. Mr. Dippel visited Vienna, 
Berlin, Monte Carlo, Paris, Munich, 
Milan, London and Nice, hearing a great 
many singers and securing options upon 
the services of several of them. 

Mr. Dippel’s season will last for eight 
months, of which seven will be devoted 
to productions in English and the other 
month to French opera comique and op- 
era bouffe, with French artists. There 
is a possibility that the American com- 
pany will go to Paris and play the New 
York répertoire there while the French 
artists appear in New York. 


Ysaye Plays for Society of Friends of 
Music 


The Society of the Friends of Music 
gave its fourth concert on the afternoon 
of February 18 at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 
New York. Eugen Ysaye, the violinist, 
and his son Gabriel, also a violinist, were 
the soloists, with Arnold Volpe and a 
string orchestra, Camille Decreus, piano, 
and Frank Sealy, organ, to assist. The 
program comprised Brahms’ Sonata No. 
3, for violin and piano; Concerto (D 
Minor) by Bach, for two violins and 
string orchestra; a Schumann quintet 
and a Concerto Grosso by Corelli, played 
here for the first time, from the original 
manuscript, owned by Ysaye and ar- 
ranged by him. 


Paderewski to Give New York Recital 
on March 7 

It was announced in New York last 
week that Ignace Paderewski had recov- 
ered from the nervous affection which 
compelled him to cancel the majority of 
his concerts on the Pacific Coast and had 
now resumed his tour. He will give his 
fourth recital in New York in Carnegie 
Hall Saturday afternoon, March 7, 
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MUSICAL STUDENTS’ 
ABROAD 


Emma Clark-Mottl, in the Music News of February 6, 1914 


LIFE 








UCH has hitherto been said regard- 

ing the difficulties surrounding cur 
music students abroad, but now, as the 
papers state, that the matter has stirred 
to the core members of the American 
colony in Berlin let us hope that not only 
students will profit by it but that the 
American colony will not rest the matter 
with simply indignation meetings but 
pluck out the evil which is in their 
midst, yea, in the very heart of the same 
American colony and right at the door 
of the American Women’s Club. This 
club claims to shelter and protect the 
welfare of-our young girls in Berlin 
studying music in Europe. I was recom- 
mended to this club in Berlin and invited 


to remain a month ’neath its roof in or- 
der to inspect it and to write about it. 
At the end of the month I paid my board 
and lodging in full and now I feel it 
time to write something about it. 

In the first place. I was on my second 
trip to Europe and was invited guest to 
all clubs of every nationality as a lec- 
turer and pianist and writer. It was my 
displeasure, in the first place, to find in 
Berlin friction in our large American 
colony. It was also a great disappoint- 
ment to find that there was no love be: 
tween this colony and the Germans, as a 
whole. I endeavored to interest our 
foreign correspondents and people of in- 
fluence to bring all peacefully together, 
but alas in vain were my efforts! 

To return to this particular club. I 
found that it was presided over by the 
wife of our American consul and its 
matron a woman of wealth, formerly of 
Chicago, charming to meet. The build- 
ing was beautiful to enter and parlors 
spacious. The first week was a pleasant 
one, but gradually the table supplies 
grew less, and I noticed that when the 
meals were poorest the matron was ab- 
sent. I then observed that the table was 
in the hands and control of two young 
German maids. In mentioning this to 
the matron her reply was that she did 
not come to the club to keep a boarding 
house. (Yet she was placed there to 
look after the American boarders.) But 
I soon found that the girl students living 
there looked after themselves with a 
freedom which quite dismayed the Ger- 
man teacher who came to give them les- 
sons whenever they felt disposed to take 
them. I spoke about their music to the 
matron, who felt that many of the stu- 
dents over there would never amount to 
much in a musical way. The rooms were 
not properly heated and the poor girls 
endeavored to practise in a congealed 
physical state. 

I asked them why they did not attend 
a lecture given one evening in this same 
club, and they replied that they were 
over “just for music.” Poor dears! had 
no idea of culture, of broadening, and 
they were practically on little finger ex- 
ercises, which should have been learned 
right at their home. They were clicking 
to themselves, and I did not wonder at a 
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German of culture and high standing 
remarking: “Why are they in Berlin?” 

I thought of taking the matter before 
our ambassador’s wife, but was informed 
that she was not interested in the Amer- 
ican Club, or, rather, that it was not 
interested in having her so. I then 
asked the president of the club (our con- 
sul’s wife) for an interview. She made 
an appointment to see me, which she 
failed to keep. 

It seems that times have not changed 
since four years ago, if I may judge by 
statements recently made by Miss Gluck. 
It is such a pity that so many of our 
unsophisticated girls fly for Europe from 
our homes where they have done as they 
please, and with the idea that this is 
their birthright from a “land of the 
free,” and after they arrive upon foreign 
shores they have no one to show them 
the opportunities and how to use and 
grasp them, and no one to insist that 
they be furnished proper food and at- 
tention. These are the kind of teachers 
that seminaries and colleges of America 
demand and who state that they have 
studied under this and that great mas- 
ter, when, perchance, that same prreat 
master has been concertizing in America 
before the next season’s exodus of pupils. 

What benefit does the vast majority 
of unsophisticated students gain in this 
unsystematized stunt abroad, under “as- 
sisting” teachers, while their systems 
are being undermined by lack of proper 
and enough nourishment, the cold rooms 
they are not accustomed to and their lack 
of proper environment and attention? 

What do their parents and pupils and 
friends on this side receive in return? 
What does the American colony gain by 
them, and how does our own country 
appear with such representation in the 
eyes of the Europeans? 

Some years ago I implored the news- 
paper men to call attention to the evils 
existing in the American colony abroad, 
and I am glad that the matter has now 
been sufficiently agitated as to arouse tlre 
colonists. 

I might add that I found conditions 
worse in Vienna and Paris, but that I 
found the foreigner eager and ready to 
have things remedied. If the American 
colonies would only appeal to and work 
with the proper authorities a_ solution 
could be made, but never by holding ‘“‘in- 
dignation meetings” in Berlin or any 
other place will the problem find a solu- 
tion. 





Mrs. Howard V. Lewis, Pupil of Dudley 
Buck, Scores in Plainfield, N. J. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 14—A_ joint 
recital by Mrs. Howard V. Lewis, 
soprano, and Mrs. Harry Johnson, 
pianiste, was given on February 3 at the 
Hartridge Auditorium in Plainfield, N. J. 
The audience was most enthusiastic. 
Mrs. Lewis, who is a pupil of Dudley 
Buck, has a pure soprano voice, well 
under control, and she handled her two 
groups of songs in a truly artistic man- 
ner. Some of the songs were Speakes’s 
“To You”; “Will 0’ the Wisp,” by Spross; 
“Ah Love! But a Day,” by Mrs. Beach, 
and Paul Bliss’s “A Hushin’ You.” 





Salt Lake Conductor Weds Organist 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Feb. 13.— 
Salt Lake music circles received a sur- 
prise this week when it was announced 
that Arthur Pedersen-Freber, conductor 
of the Philharmonic Orchestra and vio- 
linist of the Salt Lake Quintet, had 
quietly wed Virginia Smith, organist of 
the Liberty Theater. They left immedi- 
ately for the East. As Mr. Freber and 
his bride will not return for a few weeks 
the Febraary concert of the quintet was 
postponed until April. Last Saturday 
night the Consolidated Music Hall was 
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crowded to its utmost capacity for the 
weekly “Hour of Music.” The soloists 
were Francis Hahn, violinist; Bessie 
Spiers Browning, soprano, and Spencer 
Clawson, Jr., accompanist. The music 
department of the L. D. S. U., under 
the direction of B. Cecil Gates, has or- 
anized a string trio consisting of Ronald 
Robbins, violin; Joseph Clive, ’cello, and 
B. Cecil Gates, piano. E. M. C. 


JOMELLI SOLOIST WITH 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 


Both Soprano and Orchestra Under 
Tandler, Heard with Much Pleas- 
ure—Charles W. Clark’s Recital 


Los ANGELES, Feb. 10.—Mme. Jeanne 
Jomelli was the principal attraction in 
the vocal line in Los Angeles last week. 
She sang with the Symphony Orchestra 
Friday and Saturday, made a speech at 
the Gamut Club Wednesday, was the 
guest at several receptions, and became 
generally popular. 

The symphony program offered the 
“Fidelio” overture of Beethoven, the first 
“Arlesienne” suite of Bizet, the “Valse 
Triste” of Sibelius, and the Dvorak 
“New World” Symphony. Director Tan- 
dler gave a good account of himself and 
his men, playing the program with much 
attention to detail and with good results 
in the matter of shading and dynamics. 

Mme. Jomelli sang the Saint-Saéns 
“Hymn to Pallas Athene” and an aria 
from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Prodigue.” 
Since her last appearance here her voice 
and style have broadened considerably 
and her work was decidedly effective, al- 
though a more interesting choice of ma- 
terial might have been made. 

At the Gamut Club, Mme. Jomelli 
shared the honors with Charles W. Clark 
and Sibyl Sammis MacDermid. Mrs. 
MacDermid sang several of her husband’s 
songs to the delight of the assemblage, 
and Mrs. L. J. Selby also gave one of 
his numbers, with the composer at the 
piano. Members of the Gamut Club resi- 
dent in Paris proposed Mr. Clark for 
membership by mail, and he now is en- 
rolled on the honorary list. 

A silent toast was drunk by the club 
to the memory of Raoul Pugno,.the great 
French pianist, who was an honorary 
member of the club for eight years, and 
to James A. Foshay, formerly principal 
of the schools of this city, an active mem- 
ber of the club and one of the leading 
spirits of the city in all art and cultural 
matters. 

Charles W. Clark, the Chicago-Paris 
baritone, presented a program which con- 
tained many songs that were novelties on 
the local stage last week at the Audi- 
torium, under the management of L. E. 
Behymer. Ten of the twenty-five songs 
he offered were in English, a welcome 
change from so many polyglot combina- 
tions. Mr. Clark sang with a rare in- 
telligence and had a large audience. 

Just prior to her departure for Rome 
via New York, Mme. Isabelle Piana 
(Isobel Carol) gave a recital at the 
Mason Opera House, assisted by the 
Brahms Quintet and Oskar Selling, vio- 
linist. She offered songs by a number of 
local composers in addition to usual selec- 
tions of a highly-cultured, florid soprano. 
She has many friends here and now is 
the wife of an Italian naval officer. 

W. F. G. 











McCormack in Portland, 


Ore. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Feb. 9.—John McCor- 
mack’s concert given yesterday at the 
Armory, under the management of Lois 
Steers-Wynn Coman, proved one of the 
greatest successes of the season and dem- 
onstrated that this huge and uncomfort- 
able building can be filled to capacity 
when such a singer as McCormack can 
be heard at popular prices. A more en- 
thusiastic audience has seldom had the 
opportunity of hearing an artist so per- 
fectly satisfying in every way. Encore 
after encore was demanded and given. 
There were three arias on the program 
and they were magnificently sung, but it 
was in the more simple numbers that the 
hearts of the hearers were won. “Mother 
Machree,” “I Hear a Thrush at Eve,” 
“The Minstrel Boy” and “I Hear You 
Calling Me” seemed to be the favorites. 
Mr. Macbeth added much to the pro- 
gram with his delightful violin numbers, 
and Mr. O’Brien proved an entirely satis- 
factory accompanist. 

W. Gifford Nash presented several 
piano pupils at the Washington High 
School Auditorium on Friday evening. 


The entire program was of a ana oon 


Ovation for 





Teresa Carrefio has been engaged for 
the Norwich (Eng.) Festival next Octo- 


ber. 


HUGE TETRAZZINI-RUFFO 
AUDIENCE IN CHICAGO 


All Attendance Records of the Audi- 
torium Shattered by Soprano and 
Baritone 


CHICAGO, Feb. 16.—An _ attendance 
which broke all concert records was that 
at the joint recital given by Luisa Tet- 
razzini and Titta Ruffo at the Audito- 
rium last Sunday afternoon. In order 
to accommodate those who could not find 
seats in the body of the house, 600 places 
were reserved on the stage and about 100 
more in the orchestra pit. 

A recital by these two famous oper- 
atic stars necessarily must take on an 
operatic complexion. Mme. Tetrazzini 
was in gracious mood and in fine phys- 
ical and vocal condition and sang such 
pyrotechnical airs as the “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto,” the “Couplets de My- 
soli” from David’s “Pearl of Brazil,” the 
Mad Scene from Thomas’s “Hamlet,” 
and a number of encores with that ease 
of style and vocal purity and with that 
remarkable flexibility which have 
brought her fame and fortune. 

When I saw Mme. Tetrazzini after- 
ward she regretted very much that she 
did not sing in opera here this season, 
but, with her peculiar wink, said that 
she might some time in the future. 

There is evidently a bitter feud be- 
tween her and her distinguished brother- 
in-law, Cleofonte Campanini. She was 
more than gratified, however, with her 
enthusiastic reception at this concert, 

Titta Ruffo also confined his selections 
of the afternoon to operatic numbers, 
wisely omitting the prologue from “Pag- 
liacci,”’ which was originally advertised. 
His singing of the “Largo al Factotum” 
from Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” was 
a genuinely artistic musical feat. The 
arias from “Don Carlos,” by Verdi, and 
from “Dinorah,” by Meyerbeer, also dis- 
played his vocal accomplishments at 
their best. 

His numbers included the song, “O che 
m’importo,” by his brother and teacher, 
Ettore Titta Ruffo, on a Tuscan strain. 
It was given in expressive style, though 
the singer was somewhat hampered by 
the accompaniment which the composer 
supplied. 

Ruffo, too, was in good vocal condition 
and his voice had warmth, power and 
temperamental qualities. 

Yves Nat supplied the accompani- 
ments and also played the “Polonaise” 
by Chopin and the Second Rhapsody of 
Liszt in bravura manner. Pietro Caso 
supplied the flute obbligato to the David 
excerpt. M. R. 
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Moriz Rosenthal Joins Supporters 
of “Musical America’s’”’ Campaign 





“It Has Approval of Every Think- 
ing Person Acquainted with 
Conditions,’’ Says Famous Aus- 
trian Pianist—-Going Abroad 
Should Be Deferred Until the 
Artist Is Ready for Public 
Appearances 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Nenue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, February 5, 1914. 


O* the day of his Berlin concert the 

writer found Moriz Rosenthal, the 
world-famous Austrian pianist, at his 
hotel. The pianist is a small man, but 
powerful in build, and most affable. He 
showed a great interest in the present 
agitation in America concerning study 
abroad. 

“Mr. Freund’s campaign for the sup- 
port of American art,” said Mr. Rosen- 
thal, has the approval of every thinking 
person acquainted with conditions on 
both sides of the water. The American 
should make the most of the training 
afforded him in his own country before 
studying in Europe. Though not par- 
ticularly well versed regarding vocal or 
violinistic conditions in the States, I can 
see no reason why the young pianist 
should come to Europe, unless he pos- 
sesses very exceptional talent, or before 
he is ripe for public appearances. There 
is no greater teacher in the world than, 
for instance, Raphael Joseffy, of New 
York. Aside from being a magnificent 
pianist, Joseffy knows the fine points of 
the entire literature. 

“However, the artist ready for public 
appearance can begin much more ad- 
vantageously in Europe. The best halls 
in Germany can be rented for a com- 
paratively moderate price, whereas the 
cost of renting American music halls— 
for instance, Carnegie Hall, New York 





World-Famous 


Rosenthal, the 
Austrian Pianist 


Moriz 


—is simply enormous. It is merely a 
matter of finances. So long as a 
European reputation costs less money, 
the young American artist will continue 
to seek his fortune on this side.” 


Asked when he would again visit 


America, Mr. Rosenthal said: “I haven’t 
the least idea. My last American 
tournée was seven years ago. I have 


about all the European engagements I 
care to accept, so that a trip to America, 
with its incumbent hardships of travel, 
does not offer any special inducements.” 
H. EIKENBERRY. 





SEATTLE’S OPERA ASSURED 





Guarantee Fund for Resident Company 
—Local Musicians in Concerts 


SEATTLE, WASH., Feb. 10.—The plans 
for a local grand opera company to be 
known as the Standard Grand Opera 
Company announced several weeks ago 
have met with approval on all sides and 
preparations for the first performances 
are well under way. The casts for 
“Faust” and “Carmen” have been chosen, 
and choruses for both productions are re- 
hearsing. A guarantee fund sufficient 
to meet all the requirements of the first 
performances has been assured. 

Instead of giving “Rigoletto” as 
originally announced the Chicago Opera 
Company will open its engagement here 
early in the Spring with a double bill of 
“Pagliacci” with Titta Ruffo and “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.” 

Blanche Lillian Kaplan, a young San 
Francisco pianist, gave a recital here 
last Wednesday evening. The young 
pianist played a taxing program includ- 
ing the Beethoven “Waldstein” sonata, 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Prelude and 
Fugue, and numbers’ by Handel, 
Brahms, Moszkowski, Liszt and Chopin. 
Her. playing was commendable in every 
respect and quite remarkable in power. 

The Lyra Club, a mixed chorus, un- 
der the direction of Karl Schwerdt- 
feger, was heard in concert on Thurs- 
day night. The excellent numbers of- 
fered by the chorus included the finale 
of Act Two from “Traviata,” Wilson’s 
“Carmena” and “Silver’s “Night in 
May.” A double quartet sang Parker’s 
“My Love” and Sullivan’s “Lost Chord.” 
F. Howard Plummer, pianist, was 
heard to a good advantage in Mozart’s 


“Menuet” and a Schumann “Novelette.” 
The regular monthly concert of the 
Ladies’ Musical Club was given Mon- 
day afternoon at the Press Club. The 
program was made up exclusively from 
the works of German composers open- 
ing with Wagner’s “Kaiser March” 
played by Romayn Hunkins and Mary 
Hayes. Clare Farnsworth sang a 
group of lieder by Franz, Kahn and 
Wolff. Mrs. Lawrence Bogle played two 
numbers by Schumann and Eric Wolff’s 
“Eine Liebesnovelle’; Frances Tanner, 
violinist, played a “Romance” by Bee- 
thoven and Wagner’s “Prize Song.” 





Enrica Clay at Century in “Tiefland” 
and “Aida” 


Enrica Clay, the American dramatic 
soprano, has been engaged as a guest 
of the Century Opera Company by the 
Messrs. Milton and Sargent Aborn for 
their presentations of “Tiefland” and 
“Aida.” Miss Clay was a_ successful 
emergency Aida with the Chicago Opera 
Company a season ago, and last Spring 
she appeared with the Aborn and Zuro 


companies. She recently finished a tour 
of twenty weeks as prima donna in 
“Robin Hood.” 


Paderewski Recovered and in Gay Mood 
in Missouri Recital 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Feb. 13.—Despite a 
raging blizzard, Paderewski plaved here 
to a packed house of over 2,000 persons, 
many of them having come from points 
as far south as Tulsa, Okla., and Mam- 
moth Springs, Ark. Over 500 came 
from cities adjoining Springfield, which 
has a population of only 3,500. The noted 


artist was in fine form, -having com- 
pletely recovered from his recent illness, 
and was in a genial mood. Only a smal] 
part of the auditors were trained mu- 
siclans or even musical amateurs, yet 
real appreciation was shown for the vir- 
tuoso. No “pounding” was noted in his 
playing. The Paderewski concert in this 
city was under the local management of 
Prof. W. A. Chalfant, one of the leading 
musicians of Southwest Missouri. 





MISS CHEATHAM IN MANITOBA 





Charms Winnipeg Women’s Musical 


Club with Inimitable Art 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Feb. 12.—With the 
thermometer outside registering several 
notches below zero, Kitty Cheatham, in- 


vigoratingly suggestive of rosy June, 
charmed the Women’s Musical Club in 
the Fort Garry Hotel on the afternoon 
of February 7. There was fervent 
warmth also in the reception given the 
noted diseuse. 

Miss Cheatham opened her program 
charmingly with two French songs of 
the eighteenth century by Weckerlin and 
“The Plaint of the Little Bisque Doll,” 
by-Wade. Her French was faultless and 
her interpretation perfect. A group of 
negro songs “Swing Low, Chariot, Swing 
Low,” and the “Georgia Buck” were 
given with fidelity to the true folk spirit, 
and she sang “I Wish I Was in Dixie” 
as an encore with refreshing spirit. 

The last group covered a wide range 
of child lore, particularly entrancing 
being “Punchinelle,” after Hans Chris- 
tian Anderson, which was brimful of 
pathos. She finished with the “Owl and 
the Pussy Cat,” which made such an ap- 
peal that the singer gave “Solomon 
Grundy,” which in turn was so roundly 
applauded that she then offered George 
McDonald’s “Catechism.” Part of the 
success of Miss Cheatham’s recital was 
due to the charming and descriptive way 
in which she talked about her work in 
general and the various items on the 
program. Mary Allen added to the en- 
jJoyment by her good work at the piano. 


New Contralto Heard With Cantaves 
Chorus in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 14.—A large 


audience applauded the work of the 
Cantaves Chorus at its fourth recital in 
Phillips Brooks School on February 10. 
May Porter, director, was at the piano, 
and Ruth Kennedy Cross, mezzo-soprano, 
and Nellie Porter, contralto, were heard 
in song groups and duets. They were 
assisted by Elizabeth Porter, violinist, 
and James G. Macdonald, tenor. A few 
of the many numbers interpreted were 
Lohr’s “Eyes That Used to Gaze in 
Mine,” “Love Is a Garden” by Petrie, 
Harriet Ware’s “Mammy Song” and 
Hauser’s “A la Hongroise.” 

It was the first appearance of Nellie 
Porter, a talented pupil of Grace Welsh 
Piper, whose careful training was dem- 
onstrated by the ease and fluency of the 
contralto’s work. Elizabeth Porter 
played with fine breadth of tone and 
accuracy. James G. Macdonald, who is 
tenor soloist of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, sang the difficult Donizetti’s aria 
“Una Furtiva Lagrima” and well de- 
served the liberal applause he got. Ruth 
Kennedy Cross gave several numbers, 
revealing a voice rich and pure. 





Lina Cavalieri to Pose for “Movies” 


It was given out in New York last 
week that the Playgoers’ Film Company 
had persuaded Lina Cavalieri, the 
famous grand opera star, to pose for 
moving pictures. She will appear on the 
films in operatic scenes with her hus- 
band, Lucien Muratore, the tenor, and a 
supporting company of 200. The press 
agent for the film company says that 
Mme. Cavalieri will receive the largest 
fee ever paid for posing for the 
“movies.” 


REIMERS IN FINELY 
ARTISTIC RECITAL 


Tenor Reveals Mastery of Style 
and Interpretation to New 
York Audience 


Paul Reimers’ song recital at the Lit- 
tle Theater, New York, on Tuesday 
afternoon of last week must be accounted 
one of the musical high-water marks of 
the current season. The distinguished 











Paul Reimers, the Distinguished German 


Liedersinger 
German tenor ought to be heard in pub- 
lic recitals very much oftener than he 
is, for there is no more finished or con- 


summately artistic liedersinger before 
local music lovers to-day. Indeed, in 
this respect Mr. Reimers may unhesitat 
ingly and unreservedly be set down as 
the masculine counterpart of Julia Culp. 
Not only has he a voice of very leasing 
quality and a thorough knowledge of the 
proper handling of his natural resources, 
but a perfect command of styles, a 
finesse of delivery, emotional grasp and 
understanding, and a consistent, finished 
and admirably planned scheme of inter- 
pretation that is the unalloyed joy of the 
connoisseur. 

Mr. Reimers’ program last week con 
tained four Schubert songs, Beethoven’s 
“An die Ferne Geliebte” cycle, songs by 
Debussy, Hahn, Hiie and some English, 
Swedish and German folk songs. In 
every case he encompassed successfully 
the subtly differentiated demands of 
style implied in such a list. His Schu- 
bert embodies the best qualities of Ger 
man lieder interpretation, his Debussy 
the best French elements. Artist that he 
is, Mr.. Reimers never permits mere 
polish of artistry to obscure the loftier 
aspects of song delivery. His “Nacht 
und Traume” was exquisitely phrased 
and deeply felt. Debussy’s “Beau Soir,” 
given with smoothness and Gallic polish 
was redemanded. Some of Mr. Reimer’s 
best work was done in the Beethoven 
cycle. 

The accompaniments’ provided by 
Theodore Flint supplemented Mr. Rei 
mers’ work in ideal fashion. 

n. F. P 


William MacPhail, violinist, gave a 


lecture recital recently at the College of 
Saint Teresa in Winona, Minn., on the 


music of Italy, France and Germany, to 
be followed by a second program early in 
April on the music of the Scandinavian 
countries, England and America. 








Mr. Ysaye uses the Chickering Piano. 


R, E. JOHNSTON PRESENTS HIS MIGHTY TRIO 


YSAYE — GODOWSKY 





CAMILLE DECREUS, Accompanist 
IN A SERIES OF WONDERFUL PROGRAMS IN THESE CITIES: 


Knabe Piano Used. 
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CGERARDY 


Mr. Gerardy uses the Steinway Piano. 
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Busoni to Give First Performance 0 a ‘‘ New World” Concerto 
in Berlin Next Month — Strauss’s ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel ’’ to Be 
Used as a Ballet for Beechams’ Second Russian Season 
at Drury Lane—Berlin Musicans Have to Resort to Various 
Trades to Earn a Livelihood — Attractive Bach Festival 
Promised for Vienna in May — Servian Music Repays 
Research—Concerning the Mortality of Musicians 








ERRUCCIO BUSONI has slipped 
away from his duties in Bologna 

for some mid-Winter concert work far- 
ther north. Of the four concerts he is 
giving in Berlin the two piano recitals 
probably are making the widest appeal, 
while Busoni’s personal interest undoubt- 
edly is centered mainly in the two pro- 
grams of his own compositions, given 


with the aid of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

At the second of these the pianist- 
composer will give the first performance 
anywhere of his “Indian Fantasia,” for 
piano and orchestra, based on North 
American Indian themes—a _ sort of 
“New World” Concerto, in other words. 
Another first performance will be that 
of a “Nocturne Symphonique.” A “Fan- 
tasia Contrapuntistica” for piano of mu- 
sic from his ill-starred opera, “Die 
Brautwahl,” may serve to save that mu- 
sic from the absolute oblivion which is 
the almost invariable fate of a music 
drama so unerringly predoomed to fail- 
ure as it proved to be when produced a 
couple of seasons ago. Busoni will play 
it, too, at this second orchestral concert 
with Alexander Birnbaum conducting. 

* * ok 


HEN the Beechams, father and son, 
bring a Russian company back to 
London in the early Summer for a sec- 
ond Russfin season at Drury Lane they 
will make important additions to the 
répertoire of last year. One of the sea- 
son’s novelties will be Borodine’s “Prince 
Igor,” while others spoken of are “Mo- 
zart and Salieri,” in which Feodor Cha- 
liapine may sing in English for the first 


time; Stravinsky’s new work, “Le Ros- 
signol,” based on one of Hans Christian 
Andersen’s fairy tales, and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s “La Nuit de Mai,” in which the 
leading tenor réle will be sung by Dmitri 
Smirnoff, who had a brief and unhappy 
experience at the Metropolitan. 

This will be Smirnoff’s first engage- 
ment in London. Another addition to 
the company this year will probably be 
the Russian soprano, Marie Kousnietz- 
koff, singing just now at Monte Carlo, 
who was announced for last year, but did 
not materialize. She, however, is not a 
stranger to London, as she has sung at 
Covent Garden. 

Ballet will be an essential feature of 
the répertoire as a matter of course, 
since it is a Russian season, and the 
Djagilew .troupe, formerly headed by 
Nijinsky and Korsavina, but now in a 
semi-decapitated state with the with- 
drawal of Nijinsky, has again been en- 
gaged. Nijinsky’s place will be taken by 
Fokine and a_ new nineteen-year-old 
marvel from that inexhaustible fount of 
terpsichorean agility, the Imperial ballet 
school at Moscow. Five new ballets are 
promised, including Richard Strauss’s 
new “Joseph and Potiphar’s Wife,” in 
which Ida Rubinstein is expected to ap- 
pear; a version of the same composer’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and Maurice Ravel’s 
“Daphnis and Chloe.” 


* *K + 


OR success in music what is essential 
quite as much as talent is adapt- 
ability, says Landon Ronald, the London 
conductor and composer and director of 


the Guildhall School of Music. “Artists,” 


he says, “do not get rewarded according 
to their talents and their pluck and per- 


severance, but according to their power 
to adapt themselves to the more or léss 
artificial conditions of social life. There- 
fore, before deciding upon music as a 
career, the young student would do well 
to examine himself and discover whether 
or not, in addition to the gift of singing, 
playing, composition, or whatever it may 
be, he has also the gift of moulding his 
circumstances to his own desires.” 
“With all respect to Mr. Ronald,” the 
Musical News “would suggest” that the 
man who gets on is “he who moulds his 
desires to circumstances. Inordinate 
conceit is really at the bottom of most of 
the ill success in music that one meets 
with, for it too often leads to an unwise 
choice of a profession, and to the pre- 
cipitate determination to make money 
out of it. The secret of success is, of 
course, talent, thorough preparation, 
perseverance, and, as Mr. Ronald says, 
adaptability, to which we would add the 
attribute of modestv and the power of 


making friends.” 
* * x 


HE rank and file of Berlin musicians 
seem to be in a state indeed de- 
plorable. The Berlin Society of Mu- 
sicians has just petitioned the City Coun- 
cil in their behalf. Some of them, it 
seems, eke out their slender income by 
cultivating other more or less weird pro- 
fessions or trades, a number of them be- 
ing, for instance, dealers in postage 
stamps, a few others, cobblers, while one 
member of a well-known orchestra de- 
rives some additional comfort from a 
small but thriving trade in poultry. The 
saddest part is that these musicians are 
taxed by the State as pursuing an indus- 
try appertaining to luxury far more 
heavily than if they were clerks or 
tradesmen. 
* * * 


ITH his former tenor colleague of 
the Paris Opéra Comique, Thomas 
Salignac, as the local opera director, Ed- 
mond Clément has been appearing at 
Nice in a role widely differing from the 
parts in which he is known to the Amer- 
ican public—that of Almaviva in “The 
Barber of Seville.” After a rest at his 
villa at Beaulieu, he is now in Paris 
again, there to fill a short engagement 
at the Opéra Comique, appearing as Ro- 
dolphe in “La Boheme.” 
Maurice Renaud, in addition to sing- 
ing Golaud in “Pelléas et Mélisande” for 


the first time during his Opéra Comique 
engagement this Winter, will probably 
resume his old réle of the Holldnder in a 
revival of “The Flying Dutchman.” 
Later on, in May, he is to give his in- 
comparable impersonation of Don Juan, 
with the veteran Lucien Fugére, dean of 
the Opéra Comique forces, as his Lepo- 
rello in the Mozart masterpiece. 
* ok * 


ERVIAN music has been an appro- 
priate subject for research during 
the past year or so, and from the odd 
pages devoted to the music of the Serv- 
ians in the many books dealing with 
Southeastern Europe that have been 
flooding the public libraries a writer in 
the Monthly Musical Record has culled 
some interesting facts. There is, as he 
observes, a freshness in the music of a 
race practically uninfluenced by modern 
industrialism, and in Servia the traveler 
comes into contact with people who are 
in what might be called the Tolstoyan 
state of musical development. 

The Servians, according to this writer, 
D. C. Parker, by name, are as a race 
light-hearted folk and, unlike the Bul- 
garians, they do not let troubles sit 
heavily upon them. They bear the same 
relationship as regards temperament to 
the Bulgarian as a Viennese does to a 
North German. They are an agricul- 
tural race, and so it happens that it is 
with the peasant that the music of the 
country is found. 

The musical history of Servia intro- 
duces us to the gosslari, or bards, who 
chronicled the doings of the day and sang 
the praises of great heroes. Among the 
latter the glorious Prince Mirko of a 
hundred exploits figures prominently. 
There are songs which are entirely con- 
cerned with the power of august per- 
sonages, lore which is consecrated to 
some semi-mythical voyvode or hetmann; 
but all this art is not a chorus singing 
the praises of a Cid Campeador. 

As in the case with all people living 
close to Nature, the features of the land- 
scape have been credited with strange 
powers and personalities. There are the 
veele, or flaxen-haired fairies, who dance 
in the woods by the light of the moon. 
All this music is vocal, and most of the 
Servian music-making is of a vocal na- 
ture, as is but natural, as the voice is 
at once the most expressive and the 
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most accessible instrument; and the pre- 
dominance of vocal music is emphasized 
by the fact that the church music, which 
is under Byzantine influence, is entirely 
vocal also. Among instruments, how- 
ever, we read of the flute, violin, drum 
and bagpipes, and the tambura, a kind 
of guitar. 

As might be supposed, song and dance 
go together in Servia, as invariably hap- 
pens when the music of a nation rightly 
belongs to the market-place and village 
lane. It has been said that at a certain 
state of development music becomes di- 
vorced from the dance; but in Servia 
music is still in the hands of the people. 
Its existence is maintained in farm and 
cottage, and it becomes, therefore, a kind 
of barometer whereby one may learn of 
the joys and sorrows of humble families. 
At village fairs or on special occasions 
the peasants dance long and energet- 
ically. The dances themselves, judging 
from descriptions, are very interesting. 
The names of the best-known are de- 
rived from districts with which they 
have been primarily associated, in the 
same way as the Spanish dance rondena 
is called after Ronda. 

“The value of a study of Servian mu- 
sic, even from a distance, lies in the fact 
that the people are natural. A free and 
unsophisticated art has peculiar fascina- 
tions. Central Europe has its great con- 
servatories and opera houses which mou!d 
taste and which in many cases tend to 
make music a cosmopolitan tongue, a 
kind of Esperanto of the emotions. Here, 
in a little corner of the map, we find a 
nation with its own legends and songs, 
its own tales and dances, as yet un- 
touched by the tentacles of modern ac- 
tivity.” 


+ * ok 


A STORY is told in London of the late 

J. L. Toole and “waits” who sang 
under his window one Christmas Eve. 
The collectors of the party called on him 
next day for a subscription. 

“We sang under your 
night,” said the spokesman. 

“Well, and what do you want?” asked 
the comedian. 

“We’ve come for our little gratuity,” 
was the reply. 

“Bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Toole, “I 
thought you had come to apologize.” 


window last 


* * * 


CCENTRICITIES of idealism came in 

for severe criticism in an article 

that recently appeared in a Berlin daily 

paper. Scathing comment is_ passed 

upon the new movement in connection 

with the Wagner centenary to petition 

the Reichstag to grant the sum of 

$125,000 for a Richard Wagner Fund, or 

else to remit the interest on this sum to 
Bayreuth during festival years. 

“What is Bayreuth to-dav?” the writer 
asks and he himself gives the answer, 
“Cosima Wagner and Dr. Hans Rich- 
ter,’ whom he terms “the two lost 
guardians of the Holy Grail.” “If those 
two should pass away who is there to 
preserve Bayreuth’s’ exalted status? 
Siegfried Wagner, perhaps?” He then 
goes on to say that there are other quite 
as praiseworthy ways of utilizing the in- 
terest on $125,000, as, for instance, the 
producing of many operas hitherto neg- 
lected or the bringing out of numerous 
choral works still unknown, thereby stim- 
ulating the productiveness of young com- 
posers of the day. 

The plan to establish a German Sym- 
phony House is also criticized sarcas- 
tically—not so much the idea itself as 
the proposal to erect this national temple 
in Stuttgart. Why go to extremes? The 
question is then propounded, and wisely 
enough, why should a German Symphony 
House be deemed a necessity when the 
best of symphonies may be heard to ad- 
vantage in concert halls in every city. 
To erect such a structure out of national 
funds seems far-fetched, to say the least. 


N May Vienna is to be the scene of a 
Bach Festival, given under the aus- 
pices of the New Bach Society. The old 
Bach Society at Leipsic, after having ex- 
isted fifteen years, was dissolved in the 


year 1900, its chief task having been ac- 
complished, namely, the publication of 
the complete critical edition of J. S. 
Bach’s works. From the ashes of the 
old society arose the New Bach Society, 
under the presidency of Privy Councillor 
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merciless wear and tear on the nerves, 
one of the most healthful nrofessions. 

The youngest to die was a nine-year- 
old “wonder-child” of the piano named 
Henri Kartern, while the most venerable 
age was reached by the once celebrated 
singer, Elise Farnesi, who lived to be 
105. The eminent vocal pedagogue, 
Manuel Garcia, was not far behind with 
his 102 years. 

Particulars given as to the causes of 
the deaths are not without interest. 











—Photo by Boston Photo News Co. 


CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS 


Since the death of Massenet the distinction of being the dean of French composers has 


rested with Camille Saint-Saéns. 


Notwithstanding his seventy-nine years he is still inde- 


fatigable in travelling about to supervise first performances of his operas in the different 


After a forthcoming visit to 
intend productions of several of his works 


‘enters. 


Prof. Kretschmar, which endeavors to 
make the Leipsic cantor’s immortal 
works as widely known as possible, for 
that purpose arranging Bach festivals. 
The six that have already been held 
have all taken place in Germany—at 
Berlin, Leipsic, Eisenach, Chemnitz, 
Duisburg and Breslau. 

This year, in Vienna, there will be a 
cantata concert on May 9, and on the 
following day a concert devoted to cham- 
ber music. For the evening of May 10a 
choral concert has been arranged, while 
on May 11 the “Passion According to St. 
John” will be performed. The arrange- 
ments are in the hands of the Vienna 
Society of Music Lovers. Franz Schalk 
will be the conductor. During the ten 
years he has been at the head of that so- 
ciety’s concerts there have been frequent 





and excellent performances of Bach’s 
works. 
URING the forty-three years from 


1870 to 1913 more than four thou- 
sand musicians—4,113, to be exact—died. 
A German statistics-enthusiast living in 
Giessen has employed his spare moments 
in collecting data regarding the mortal- 
ity in the music world in the period men- 
tioned, and he has succeeded in ascer- 
taining the ages of 3,737 of those whom 
death has overtaken. The average age 
reached in the cases of the 3,737 was 61 
years, a fact that may be regarded, the 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik thinks, as 
proving music to be, notwithstanding its 


Monte Carlo he will proceed to Portugal to super- 


Lisbon. 


Eleven died in the midst of their activi- 
ties, on the opera stage, eleven others on 
the concert stage. The number of sui- 
cides is startlingly large, 67 having met 
death by their own hand, the majority of 
these being women who were singers. 
Then five were murdered, thirty ended 
their lives in asylums for the insane, and 
nineteen died in poverty, including the 
formerly well-known Ladislaus Mierz- 
winski. 
* * 

M USIC critics the world over will gasp 

in amazement when they hear of 
the extraordinary honor paid one of their 
number in Russia. Nikolaus Bernstein, 
the critic of the St. Petersburg Gazette, 
has been officially raised to the dignity 
of a “hereditary honorary citizen” in 
recognition of “the benefit derived by the 
public from his musical activities.” 
Never before in the history of music 
criticism has a reviewer been honored in 
this fashion. J. L. H. 


Tina Lerner Triumphs In Christiania 

3ERLIN, Feb. 2.—At Tina Lerner’s ap- 
pearance at the “Musikforeingen” Sym- 
phony Concerto, under Karl Nissen, Jan- 
uary 30 and 31, she scored one of the 
greatest triumphs ever given to a pian- 
ist in Christiania. Her principal num- 
ber was the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor 
Concerto and she was also heard in some 
Chopin solos. Both orchestra and public 
cheered her to the echo. Her first recital 
on February 4 was completely sold out. 


FESTIVAL TO SHOW 
OUR RACIAL BREADTH 


Big Folk Carnival to Symbolize 
America as “‘ Melting Pot”’ 
of Nations 


America’s unique position as_ the 
“melting pot” of nations will be symbol- 
ized musically next September in a five- 
day festival at Van Cortlandt Park, New 
York, in which eighteen nationalities 
will be represented. This will be the 
first effort to take advantage of New 
Yor’s remarkable cosmopolitanism in set- 
ting forth the folk music that exists in 
odd corners of the metropolis, such as 
that of the Esthonians and the Lith- 
uanians. Incidentally, the festival is to 
be part of the celebration of the 300th 
anniversary of the founding of New 
York. There will be ten concerts on a 
massive scale, and the participants will 
be five symphony orchestras, 6,000 chor- 
isters and 1,000 bandsmen. 

There will be five afternoon and five 
evening concerts, the last of which will 
include the singing by the massed chorus 
of different nations in a song written for 
the occasion, a song which will celebrate 
the spirit of freedom which the immi- 
grants from the Old World have found 
in the new. Henry F. Gilbert, who is a 
member of the committee, is at work on 
a hymn to be submitted for the occasion, 
while Jean Sibelius and Richard Strauss 
have been invited to compose music for 
this festival. Arturo Toscanini has been 
asked to be the general conductor of the 
choruses and orchestras, with separate 
directors for each nation. Each chorus 
will sing the folksongs of its nation, the 
works of its classic composers and the 
modern music of its living creative 
artists. 

Ivan Narodny is the secretary of the 
committee and a prominent worker in 
the movement is Arthur Farwell. Other 
members of the committee are the fol- 
lowing: Otto H. Kahn, Ernesto Consolo, 
Garrett P. Serviss, Edwin Markham, Or- 
lando Rouland, Jean Sibelius, Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, Henry F. Gilbert, Ed- 


win Schoonmaker, Mrs. Emil L. Boas, 
Alexander Savine, Mare Lagen, Cesar 
Saerchinger, Reinhold Gliére, Giacomo 


Puccini, Herwegh von Ende, Mrs. Will- 
iam Schupp, Edgar Stillman Kelley, 
Walter Damrosch, Josef Stransky, Ar- 
thur Claassen, Arnold Volpe and John 
Nelson Lauvrik. 


$10 OPERA FOR PARIS 


Henry Russell Announces High Schedule 
for Special Performances 


30STON, Feb. 20.—For the season of 
opera whicl:i the Boston and Covent Gar- 
den companies will give at the Champs 
Elysées Theater in Paris, beginning on 
April 20 or 27 next, Manager Henry 
Russell has arranged a special schedule 
of prices which will be effective for all 
important premieres and débuts. On 
these occasions $10 in American money 
will be asked for places on the orchestra 
floor, but for the regular performances 
the best seats will sell at $5, as they do 
in Boston. 

The seating capacity of the Paris the- 
ater is some 800 less than that of the 
Boston Opera House, and the special 
prices have been arranged to offset this 
loss in revenue. 


Full Strength of Chicago Company to 
Be Used in San Francisco 


The management of the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia Opera Company has taken oc 
casion to deny a rumor that the full 
strength of the organization would not 
be used in its forthcoming tour to San 
Francisco. William H. Leahy, proprietor 
of the theater in San Francisco at which 
the Chicago company is booked, said in 
Chicago last week that he had heard 
that seventy less than the full member- 
ship would be employed in the San Fran- 
cisco season, but Harold F. McCormick, 
president of the Board of Directors, says 
that in artists, orchestra, ballet and 
repertoire the company is, if anything, 
stronger than on last year’s tour. 
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NIGHTINGALE SEPARATES MASCAGNI AND D’ANNUNZIO 








ASCAGNI and D’Annunzio were 
bitter enemies for twenty years, 
during which time they hated each other 
as only Italians of artistic temperament 
can. Last year the two enemies became 
fast friends. D’Annunzio admitted that 
Mascagni was Italy’s greatest musician. 
Mascagni proclaimed D’Annunzio Italy’s 
greatest poet. D’Annunzio’s poem 
“Parisina” was set to music by Mas- 
cagni. 

The collaboration of the musician and 
the poet did not prove a great success, 
but nobody minded this so long as the 
two great men were reconciled. Their 
friendship, however, according to a Rome 
dispatch to the New York Sun, threatens 
to be of short duration. In fact it has 


- cooled off considerably already; the re- 


lations between the musician and the 
poet are strained and an open break is 
said to be imminent. Mascagni is to 
blame, of course. He admits it himself 
and the only excuse he puts forward is 
his great sincerity. This is how it all 
happened. 
ascagni wrote an article for a maga- 
zine entitled “How I Set ‘Parisina’ to 
music.” He praised the poet of course 
and said that his verses were more mus1- 
cal than his, Mascagni’s notes, but then 
he told a story, and a funny one too. 
“D’Annunzio insisted,” Mascagni 
wrote, “that the chief love scene of 
‘Parisina’ should be accompanied by the 
singing of a nightingale. I am fifty 
years old. I have traveled a great deal, 
tried my hand at many trades and pro- 
fessions, married, made love, composed 
music, etc., but I had never heard a 
nightingale sing. I told D’Annunzio and 
he was surprised at my ignorance. He 


’ bragged that he knew the nightingale’s 


song by heart, that he could close his 
eyes at any moment and hear it and that 
if I wanted he could describe it to me. 
I felt humiliated and determined to hear 
this bird’s song and set it to music. 

“At the suggestion of some friends | 
went to the country at night and waited 
long to hear the nightingale’s voice. My 
friends had made a mistake of course 
and forgot that the nightingale does not 
sing in winter. I then decided to wait 
until spring, but suddenly I remembered 
that I was bound by contract to finisn 
the opera before then. Finally I got a 
book written by a German who had 
patiently collected all the notes of the 
nightingale, but although I studied the 
book hard still I did not get on. The 
book lacked poetry. 

“One day a friend came to my rescue 
and brou ht me a stuffed nightingale 
which had a mechanism inside it which 
when wound up would imitate the real 
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bird’s song. It was just what I wanted. 
I invited D’Annunzio to my house one 
evening and asked him whether he was 
quite sure that nightingales sang only 
in spring and not in winter. e an- 
swered that he was quite certain and 
with his usual superior air began to de- 
scribe to me the wonderful song of the 
nightingale. 

“Wait a minute,’ I said, ‘you are 
quite wrong.’ Then I opened the window 
overlooking the courtyard and _ told 
D’Annunzio to listen. e did and the 
mechanical nightingale started its warb- 
ling. My daughter, who was in the 
courtyard, had set it off in the nick of 
time. 

“The poet was transfixed. His face lit 
up, tears came unbidden to his eyes and 
his poetic soul went out as it were to 
the bird in the courtyard. He was of 
course very much disappointed when I 


told him it was only a mechanical toy. 


and he swore that he had suspected it 
all the time and only pretended to be- 
lieve it was a real nightingale to fool 
me.” 

D’Annunzio never suspected that Mas- 
cagni would write this story and he is 
now furious over the incident. But what 
D’Annunzio resents even more than the 
publication of this yvtory is Mascagni’s 
publication of a photograph which the 
poet insisted only his intimate friends 
should see. This phot-graph represents 
D’Annunzio without . collar. It is a 
very good photogra.:: and artistic as 
well. The poet has a good pose, and 
although he lacks a collar looks well. 
Still D’Annunzio considers it unworthy 
of him and too familiar to be shown in 
public. 


Margaret Harrison Soloist in Clarence 
Dickinson Historical Recital 


On February 10 the third of an in- 
teresting series of five historical or- 
gan lecture-recitals was given in the 
chapel of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, under the direc- 
tion of Clarence Dickinson, the musical 
director of the seminary. This program 
depicted chronologically the history of 
French organ music, from “Dulcis amica 
dei,” by Pierre Attaignant (1531) to 
the modern works of Louis Vierne. The 
assisting artist on this occasion was 
Margaret Harrison, soprano, who sang a 
group of French songs, “La Procession,” 
by César Franck, and two old songs, “Les 
Trois Princesses,” and “Rossignoulet.” 
Miss Harrison proved to be the possessor 
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The Frank Croxton 
Quartet Annual 


Fall Tour 


Address—130 W. 44th St., 
New York City. 


~ Toccata and Fugue, 


of a charming, clear soprano voice and 
she gave her numbers with excellent 
enunciation and much delicacy of inter- 
pretation. 


BEGIN CONCERT AT 10 P. M. 








Stransky Forces, After Derailment, Win 
Ovation from Elmira Hearers 


Hampered by the _ severe’ storm 
throughout New York State, the Phil- 


harmonic Society of New York received. 


a tribute from music lovers in the cities 
which it visited under such difficulties. 
On Tuesday, en route from Northamp- 
ton to Elmira, the train carrying the or- 
chestra and Conductor Josef Stransky 
was derailed. Word was telegraphed 
to Elmira that the orchestra would not 
arrive until about 7 P. M. At Albany, 
however, the derailment occurred, and 
as a result it was not until 10 o’clock 
that the orchestra walked upon the 
stage in Elmira. The house had been 
completely sold out and the news of the 
accident caused the keenest disappoint- 
ment to the large audience. As soon as 
it became certain that the orchestra 
would finally arrive, however, the audi- 
ence waited patiently for its coming. No 
one left the hall, and the musicians were 
given an ovation when they entered. 

Mr. Stransky conducted the program 
quite as though nothing had occurred, 
and the playing of the men showed 
the slightest trace of the strain under 
which they all had been. At the con- 
clusion of the performance Mr. Stran- 
sky and his men were obliged to bow 
repeatedly to the enthusiastic applause 
of the house. 

At Smith College, Northampton the 
Philharmonic was greeted by a most ap- 
preciative audience, every seat in the 
auditorium being occupied. 





Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the 
College of the City of New York, per- 
formed on Wednesday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 18, works of Bach, Debussy, Guil- 
mant, Homer Bartlett, Lemare, Max 
Gulbins, and Harker. On Sunday after- 
noon, February 22, the program will in- 
clude Arthur Foote’s Suite in D, the 
Humperdinck “Dream Pantomime” from 
“Hansel and Gretel,” Bach’s D Minor 
and works of 
Weber, Shelley, Widor and Bossi. 


TRACING MUSICAL GENIUS | 





Comparatively Few Cases Where It Has 
Been Inherited, Says Szendrei 


“IT am descended from a line of most 
prosaic traders,” Alfred Szendrei an- 
swered a reporter who asked him about 
musical traditions in the Szendrei fam- 
ily, “and therefore I hope to achieve 
something in my profession. Only a half 
dozen musicians or so inherited their ar- 
tistic tendencies from their ancestors: 
Bach, Mozart, Bizet, Strauss, Puccini, 
Ysaye and Busoni. 

“Sebastien Bach came from a long line 
of musicians but not a single one of 
them is remembered now, and although 
he himself was the father of twenty-one 
children not one of them inherited his 
genius. 

“It even seems as though musicians 
and composers in whose family we find 
absolutely no artistic traditions had 
made a deeper mark than the others. 
Think of Haydn, Beethoven and Wag- 
ner. Hadyn’s father was a wheelright, 
his mother a cook. Beethoven’s mother 
also was a cook and his father very little 
besides a professional drunkard. Wag- 
ner’s musical education was greatly ne- 
glected as his parents had only scorn for 
music. 

“Handel’s family was also very indif- 
ferent to this art. Mendelssohn was de- 
scended from bankers and philosophers. 
Rossini’s father was a_ slaughterhouse 
inspector, his mother a baker’s daugh- 
ter. Leoncavallo’s father was a magis- 
trate, Mascagni’s, a baker, Verdi’s, a 
poor laborer. . 

“Dvorak, a butcher’s son, found him- 
self cut off by his family when he de- 
cided to enter a musician’s career. 

“Tschaikowsky’s parents never recog- 
nized his talent pal hoped against hope 
to their dying day that he would some 
time reform and become a_ lawyer. 
Chopin was the son and grandson of 
schoolmasters. Wieniawski, Sarasate 
and Paganini were little shop keeper’s 
sons. Kubelik’s father was a gardener.” 





Mrs. Charles Cahier will sing Orpheus 
at several Gluck bicentenary celebrations 
this year. 





Oliver Denton, a young New York 
pianist, was a recent concert-giver in 
Berlin. 
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THE 


CINCINNATI SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, CONDUCTOR 





The Cincinnati Orchestra has been engaged for the Cincin- 
nati May festival, the most important festival in America. Dr. 
Kunwald, Conductor of the Orchestra, is Musical Director of 


the festival for all concerts. 


SPRING TOUR IN MARCH 





FOR AVAILABLE DATES ADDRESS 


KLINE L. ROBERTS, MANAGER, UNION TRUST BUILDING 
; CINCINNATI, OHIO 




















Arthur Philips § Ruth Dean 


IN LE JONGLEUR 


HE Joint Operatic Recitals in Costume, 

by Arthur Philips, Baritone, and Ruth 

Dean, Soprano, have proven to be unique in 
the Concert Field this Season. 

Their appearances have been the occasion 

of ovation after ovation and the program has 

evoked enthusiastic critical comment. 











Foster & David, 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
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STILL CENTER OF 
LONDON’S INTEREST 


Covent Garden “ Parsifal’’ Pro- 
duction Improves with 
Repetitions 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, February 6, 1914. 
ITH one quarter of the opera’s al- 
lotted course already run, _ the 
“Parsifal” fever shows no sign of abat- 
ing. It is not surprising that, excellent 
though the first performance on Monday 
last was generally conceded to be, the 


succeeding productions have given 
greater all-round satisfaction. There is 


much less evidence of nervous restraint, 
far greater spontaneity and a finer bal- 
ance. Herr Bodanzky seems to have 
taken a firmer grip of the score, and to 
have he'd his forces more under control. 
Only one scenic alteration has_ bcen 
thought advisable—the banishing of the 
moving panorama from the last act, 
though it is still retained in the first act. 

So far there have been three Parsifals 
—Heinrich Hensel, Josef Vogl and Jo- 
hannes Sembach; two Kundrys—Mme. 
Eva von der Osten and Mme. Cacilie 
Riische-Endorf, and two Gurnemanz in- 
terpreters, Paul Kniipfer and Johannes 
Féuss, and the excellent qualities of each 
of these artists have taxed the powers 
of discrimination of the critics. 

About Paul Kniipfer, however, there 
has been a consensus of opinion that his 
Gurnemanz is as near perfect as it is 
possible to be. 

In complete contrast to the pomp and 
splendor of the grandiose “Parsifal” the 
charming little century-old opera “Jo- 
seph,” composed by Mehul was per- 
formed on Tuesday last at Covent Gar- 
den with great success. The principal 
roles were sustained by _ Friedrich 
Piaschke, Johannes Sembach, Greta 
Jousson, Anton Hammelsheim and Au- 
gust Kiess. Percy Pitt led the orchestra 
and displayed a great deal of sympathy 
for the old-world atmosphere of the mu- 
sic. The mounting of the opera was ex- 
cellent in every respect. 


Books by Sir Henry Wood 


Sir Henry J. Wood has just completed 
two works of great interest to singers: 
“Diction for English Singers with Prac- 
tical Exercises” and “Vocal Technic for 
Solo Singers.” 

Originality in concert work is gen- 
erally sure to strike a responsive note in 
the musical public, a fact which was well 
attested at AXolian Hall this week when 
Robert Pollak, violinist, assisted by 
Marie Panthés, pianist, and Gladys Mo- 
ger, soprano. gave a concert of modern 
Krench music. N t only seats, but pro- 
grams too were at a premium, a source 
of income; they were selling at sixpence 
a copy, which one would have thought 
no astute management would ignore, 
especially when the distribution of free 
tickets cannot be neglected. The work 
of the violinist and the pianist in Gil- 
laume Lekeu’s beautiful Sonata was par- 
ticularly pleasing, both maintaining a 
consistent purity of tone and exhibiting 
a sympathetic understanding of the beau- 
ties of the work. The lovely slow move- 
ment was entrancingly executed. 

Mme. Panthés gave a somewhat stere- 
otyped performance of César Franck’s 
Prélude, Chorale and Fugue, though in 
some lighter rieces bv Chabrier, Dupont, 
Léon Noveau and Debussy she found 
scope to express more of her individual- 
ity. The soprano was very successful in 
songs by Chausson, Debussy, Duparc, 
Leroux, Bruneau and César Franck and 
was obliged to repeat the first-named 
composer’s “Papillons.” The applause 
for all three artists was of the heartiest. 

Mme. Blanche Marchesi made one of 
her all too rare appearances on the con- 
cert platform yesterday at Bechstein 
Hall in a recital of favorite old and mod- 
ern songs. Like one of her most em- 
inent confréres, Dr. Georg Henschel, 
who preceded her by a week on the same 
platform, Mme. Marchesi has ceased to 
be the dazzling singer of former years. 
But her interpretative powers are still 
retained and the ease and fluency with 
which she sang such familiar songs as 
Caccini’s “Amaryllis,” Scarlatti’s “Le 
Violette,” Schumann’s “Der Nussbaum” 
or Schubert’s “Der Erlkénig” were a de- 
light. She roused her audience into 
frenzied applause by her Norwegian 
number, “Sne,” by Sigurd Lie, sung in 
the original tongue, and was forced to 








“Klingsor’s” Ruined Castle and Garden 


in the Covent Garden, London, Production of “Parsifal.” 





—Photo by Dover Street Studios 
Insets, Eva von der 


Osten, the “Kundry,” and Her Husband, Friedrich Plaschke, a Noted Wagnerian Singer (He Is Shown Here as 
“Wotan”), Who Sang “Amfortas” in the Second Performance of “Parsifal” at Covent Garden 


repeat it. There were songs in all four 
languages, including some by Maude 
Valerie White, Coieridge-Taylor, Hol- 
brooke, Liza Lehmann and Cyril Scott. 


Josef Lhévinne’s Recital 


Josef Lhévinne must have reviled the 
London style in concert hall equipment, 
which makes provision for nothing be- 
tween the snug little Bechstein Hall with 
its 600 odd seats, and the’ spacious 
Queen’s, with its accommodation for 
more than 2,000. His audience this 
afternoon at the latter, though by no 
means small, for it would have made a 
very brave showing at, say, the Bee- 
thoven-Saal of Berlin, was somewhat 
misleading as far as numbers go. The 
secret of filling London’s most classic 
podium would seem to have been fath- 
omed by no recitalist save de Pachmann. 

There was little indeed to cavil at, but 
a great deal to praise in the eminent 
Berlin pianist’s recital, which included 
the massive Bach-Liszt Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor, a Beethoven Sonata 
and other pieces by Schubert, Weber, 
Brahms, Chopin and Rubinstein. The 
beautiful liquid quality of his tone and 
his rich technic make Lhévinne a pianist 
whom it is always an advantage and a 
pleasure to hear. If his tone was none 
too large in the Fugue, it was admirably 
adapted to the remaining numbers, and 
his technic, the most striking feature of 
his work, was triumphantly attested to 
in his faultless rendering of the whole 
of the Paganini Variations by Brahms. 


The applause accorded him was through- 
out of the heartiest. 

Lucy Gates, the American soprano of 
the Royal Opera, Cassel, passed through 
London yesterday, on her way from Shef- 
field and Nottingham, where she has 
been associating in concerts with M. 
Rachmaninoff, who played his own com- 
positions, Georg Wills, the first ’cellist 
of the Dresden Orchestra, and Gervase 
Elwes, the English tenor. Miss Gates 
earned the warmest commendation of 
public and press by her singing of the 
Rosina aria from the “Barber of Se- 
ville’ and songs by Debussy and Mac- 
Dowell. Two weeks hence she will 
again journey from Cassel to sing in a 
concert at Edinburgh. 

The success of G. C. Ashton Jonson’s 
series of lectures on “Parsifal” has been 
so great that he has been persuaded to 
repeat the course at his own private res- 
idence and with most gratifying results. 

John Thompson, the talented young 
American pianist who after giving two 
recitals in London last October, left for 
Berlin and repeated the programs, has 
returned to London and will remain till 
the Spring, when he leaves to fulfil con- 
cert engagements in America. 

Alfred Butt has secured the _ distin- 
guished Russian dancer, Nijinsky, for a 
four weeks’ season at the Palace Variety 
Theater, London, beginning in March, at 
a salary running into four figures, in 
pounds. This artist, who has _ been 
hailed as the greatest dancer of his age, 
will present, with a picked ballet from 


St. Petersburg and Moscow and all the 
necessary costumes, scenery and effects, 
“The Carneval” of Schumann, “The 
Specter of the Rose’ with Weber’s mu- 
sic, “Les Sylphides,” by Chopin, and a 
new version of his own of a Liszt-Rhap- 
sody, which has never before been per- 
formed in London. 
FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


Reward Offered for von Reuter’s Miss- 
ing Opera Score 


LONDON, Jan. 31.—The whereabouts of 
the score of Florizel von Reuter’s two- 
part legend “The Vanished [Lride,” still 
remains a mystery. Upon the departure 
of the violinist-composer for the Conti- 
nent last Fall the orchestral score of this 
opera was left at the office of his Lon- 
don manager, together with a number of 
other scores. Upon his return to Eng- 
land it had vanished, and all efforts to 
locate it have proved fruitless. “The 
Vanished Bride” was to have been per- 
formed at the Stockholm Opera this sea- 
son. 

The matter has been placed in the 
hands of the police, and it is announced 
that anyone giving information as to the 
whereabouts of the score will be re- 
warded. The opera cannot be produced 
until the score is found, or until it is re- 
orchestrated—a task of about three 
months. Letters of information may be 
addressed to the London bureau of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, 36 Maiden Lane, 
Strand, W. C., London. 





ENGLISH OPERA DISCUSSION 


Artists Contribute Arias to 


Theater Club Meeting 

In a meeting of the New York Theater 
Club at the Hotel Astor on the after- 
noon of February 17 a number of inter- 
esting speeches on the subject “Opera in 
English and English Opera” were made 
before a large audience, including many 
persons prominent in musical circles. 
Among the prominent speakers were 
Reginald De Koven, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Dr. Emanuel Baruch, Emily 
Frances Bauer and Bertrand de Bernyz. 

The musical part of the program 
brought forward Lydia Lindgren, the 
talented Swedish mezzo-soprano, who 
sang arias from Massenet’s “Hérodiade” 
and Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschere,” display- 
ing a voice of much beauty and warmth. 
Her work was enthusiastically received 
Bertram Peacock, baritone of the Century 
Opera Company, sang the prologue from 
“Pagliacci” in a stirring manner, and 
Mme. Estelle Bloomfield-Adler, soprano, 
was heard pleasurably in an aria from 
“Jeanne d’Arc.” George A. Dostal dis- 
played a tenor voice of excellent quality 
and his singing of “Deserto in Terra” 
from Donizetti’s “Don Sebastiano,” and 
“Chindi gli Occhi” from “Manon” were 
warmly received. Amy Grant added to 
the pleasure of the afternoon with a reci- 
tation of “The Jzwels of the Madonna” 


Popular 


text, accompanied at the piano by Dan H. 
Sofer. Walter Golde played the accom- 
paniments for the other artists in his 
usual artistic manner. 


OBERHOFFER TOUR IN EAST 


Eight New Cities to Hear Minneapolis 
Orchestra—Noted Soloists 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 20.—Man- 
ager Wendell Heighton has made the 
complete announcements regarding the 
third Eastern tour of the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The trip will be 
more distinctly an Eastern tour than 
ever before, as there will be no detour 
to the West or South, which will be 
wholly covered by the orchestra’s Spring 
tour. On the engagement list are eight 
cities never visited before: Rochester, 
Rome and Brooklyn, N. Y.; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Oberlin and Dayton, O.; Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich., and Evanston, Ill. To the 
college concerts at Wells and Cornell 
will be added one at Oberlin College and 
at the Michigan State Normal School at 
Ypsilanti. 

Besides the orchestra’s splendid instru- 
mental soloists, Richard Czerwonky, vio 
linist, and Cornelius Van Vliet, ’cellist, 
there is a galaxy of noted assisting art- 
ists, consisting of Ysaye, Julia Claussen, 
Harold Bauer, Mme. Carrefio, Katharine 
Goodson, Kathleen Parlow, Frances In- 
gram and Helen Stanley. 


Lhévinne to Make Fifth American Tour 
Next Season 


Josef Lhévinne will return to America 
next season under Loudon Charlton’s 
management. This tour will mark the 
Russian pianist’s fifth visit to this coun- 
try. He will arrive in the Fall and wil 
be heard in concert and recital as far 
West as the Pacific Coast. 





THIS HAS BEEN “VIOLINISTS’ 
YEAR”—YSAYE, KREISLER, MAUD 
POWELL, THIBAUD, KUBELIK, 


ELMAN, ALL IN THE 
FIELD. YET THE CUR- 
RENT SEASON HAS 
BEEN FOR MADAM 
POWELL THE BUSI- 
EST OF HER CAREER. 


NEX 7 YEAR’S 
BOOKINGS ARE WELL 
UNDER WAY. MADAM 
POWELL MAY VISIT 
YOUR STATE (1914 
1915) WHEN, IF ARRANGEMENTS 
CAN BE MADE TO SUIT HER 





ITINERARY, SPECIAL TERMS 
WiLL BE QUOTED. 

WRITE TO ME. MY PLANS, 
THOUGH ALTRUISTIC, ARE PRA( 


TICAL. 


H. Godfrey Turner, 
1402 Broadway, New York 


Steinway Piano Used. 
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‘“MUSICAL AMERICA’S” OPEN FORUM 





Time to Cast Off Swaddling Clothes, 
Says Victor Harris 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


As an American musician and teacher, 
American by birth, training and prac- 
tice, I want to extend to you my hearty 
congratulations and sincere thanks for 
the splendid campaign you are now car- 
rying on for the proper and justified 
recognition of American music, mu- 
sicians, teachers and artists. Such force 
and such effect as your advocacy of this 
mission is now showing cannot help but 
carry out this campaign to a successful 
issue. 

This idea is, of course, not a new one. 
For a long time there has been smolder- 
ing a smothered fire of protest against 
conditions which have not only been un- 
patriotic, to say the least, but unjust 
and entirely wrong. The same recogni- 
tion of the real value of local American 
art was for a long time delayed in all 
the sister arts. It has not been such a 
long time since the recognition of Amer- 
ican painting, sculpture, architecture 
and drama was limited to so small a fol- 
lowing as practically not to exist at all; 
but during the past twenty-five years a 
great change has come over the spirit 
of the American public, and now all 
these arts are given their full value and 
receive their full recognition. 

Music, being the last of all arts to de- 
velop in our American civilization, has 
been the last to begin to .ecéive its due 
recognition, but as the results have al- 
ready begun to show, the time is fully 
ripe for the proper knowledge of the fact 
that Europe is no longey absolutely es- 
sential for American artists nor is there 
any reason why the best in American 
music should not be placed side by side 


-with the best that can be brought from 


European sources. 

It would be idle to assert that we have 
not any longer much to learn from the 
civilization of the older world, but the 
time is now here when we may cast aside 
our swaddling clothes and show to all, 


both in Europe and America, that we 
have developed sufficiently to have come 
into our own and to recognize and re- 
ward our own artists according to their 
just deserts. 

With best wishes for your continued 
success and with renewed thanks, believe 
me, ever faithfully yours, 

VicToR HARRIs. 

New York, Feb. 7, 1914. 





A Poor Exchange for America 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have recently had an _ experience 
which tends to show clearly that while 
the Europeans are more than ready to 
accept American millions for any and all 
purposes, they show very little inclina- 
tion to return any of our compliments on 
occasion. 

There is to be an “Anglo-American. Ex- 
position” the coming Summer in London 
and several times there have come over 
to this side of the Atlantic large and im- 
posing committees having the laudable 
purpose of securing American co-opera- 
tion for the successful carrying-on of 
their enterprise. To put the matter 
frankly, these gentlemen, many of them 
bearing titles, have come here for finan- 
cial reasons while casting the glamour of 
sentiment over the matter, making us be- 
lieve in their great desire to celebrate 
the century of peace that has obtained 
between England and the United States. 
At the same time, be it noted, they are 
frankly declining to take part in our own 
great world-exposition in San Francisco. 

Hearing that the manager of the 
Anglo-American affair was in the city 
about a fortnight ago, I paid him a visit 
in order to make him a proposition for 
the engagement of my band for a few 
weeks. I was the more confident of the 
result of my mission because of the great 
triumph which we achieved at the Glas- 
gow Exposition in 1911. The manager, 
I will do him justice to say, received me 
with great courtesy, flattered me by say- 











EVAN 


gripped our feelings most.” 


evening.” 


parted thoroughly satisfied.” 





The Popularity of 


WILLIAMS 


TENOR 


Newspaper critics everywhere agree on the surpassing qualities of this 
singer’s art. Pithy sentences from recent newspaper notices: 


PHILADELPHIA EVENING BULLETIN. 

“Mr. Williams’s style is peculiarly intimate. 
addressing his hearers in persuasive words rather than singing to them, 
and the result is altogether delightful. 
tenors have been heard in this city who surpass him in that rare union of 
perfect style with a beautiful voice.” 

AKRON JOURNAL. 

“To attempt to speak of Mr. Williams’s voice and its many phases, his 
wonderful control, the feeling he puts into it, the power exhibited with the 
ability to quell it at will, are but reiterating the expression of people all 
over ‘the country, where he has achieved great triumphs. 
left for us to do is to recall the numbers of his delightful program which 


COLUMBUS CITIZEN. 
“The charm of Mr. Williams’s suave and perfectly trained voice was 
never more in evidence than in the program of 17 numbers (plus several 
encores) which he put through in an hour and three quarters on Friday 


YOUNGSTOWN TELEGRAM. 

“Mr. Williams was in fine voice, and aside from entertaining his audi- 
ence by his art, put on a few humorous side issues, as he always does, so 
that his concert was made as informal as it was enjoyable.” 

H. E. Chevington in the COLUMBUS DESPATCH. 

“Last night he” (Mr. Williams) “sang with all the old warm loveliness 
of tone; all the superb control of phrasing and vocalization; all the scintil- 
lating fire in the bravura passages; all of the true placement of falsetto, 
that he displayed before, and at times it seemed that, if possible he was 
a more devout worshipper at the shrine of pure song than ever.” 


OHIO STATE JOURNAL. 

“When the program was finished the audience lingered and clapped its 
hands as if something was still lacking, but when Mr. Williams reappeared 
and the accompanist started ‘All Through the Night’ the applause was the 
greatest of the whole event, and when the song was ended the people de- 


AKRON TIMES. 

“Mr. Williams is, without doubt, one of the greatest emotional tenors 
ever heard in this country, yet one is not at all conscious of the wonderful 
training which has given him such perfect control of his voice, but rather 
one only knows that he sings his way into the heart, and that, after all, 
really is the greatest eulogy, that is the highest art.” 


Management Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1 West 34th St., N. Y. 


He gives the effect of 


It is safe to say that few oratorio 


The only thing 

















ing he was fully cognizant of the high 
quality of the Ellery Band and the over- 
whelming success it had made in Glas- 
gow, but added that they did not intend 
to pay for any American organizations 
as they could secure the services of the 
local bands so much cheaper. Astonished, 
I remarked, “You are then going to hold 
an ‘Anglo-American’ Exposition, depend- 
ent largelv for its success on American 
co-operation, and have no intention of 
paying any sort of a compliment to 
American musical organizations? I 
should have thought that you might have 
made room, in the six months of your 
course, for at least a few representative 
musical companies from this side of the 
ocean.” But the gentleman was not at 
all moved by my line of reasoning and re- 
plied smilingly that they were in this en- 
terprise to make it a paying one and did 
not intend to throw away money on luxu- 
ries, adding: “If you should intend to 
make a tour of Europe this year at your 
own expense, we would be pleased to let 
you in to the Exposition for a couple of 
weeks at a low price.” 

If we Americans assumed this kind of 
an attitude toward European artists, I 
am inclined to think we should not see 
so many of them among us every year. 
It seems to me that it is “a poor rule that 


- will not work both ways.” 


Truly yours, 
CHANNING ELLERY. 
Brooklyn, Feb, 15, 1914. 





How to Get “Routine” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


This is in answer to L. K.’s query pub- 
lished in this week’s edition of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, “Where can your young or- 
chestra players get ‘routine?’ ”’ 

A splendid opportunity for those 
American youngsters who desire to get 
“routine” in playing with an orchestra 
is offered by various orchestra clubs in 
this city. Some of these clubs are ex- 
clusively devoted to symphony music, and 
by joining one of them and attending 
rehearsals regularly a young musician 
_will get the “routine” he is looking for. 

That a director of one of our great 
symphony orchestras can employ only 
skilled musicians is plainly understood, 
because if a man pays two dollars to 
hear a symphony orchestra he expects to 
hear thoroughly finished musicians and 
not practising apprentices. 

I have noticed that the greater number 
of these apprentices in music who join 
such amateur orchestra clubs miss their 
rehearsals more than they attend them, 
because they are given a chance to make 
$3 playing some ragtime dance music 
the night the instructive orchestra re- 
hearsal takes place. 

I heard an amateur orchestra of more 
than ninety pieces last Christmas at the 
Park Avenue Church, Eighty-sixth 
street, New York, play very difficult mu- 
sic and showing splendid training. Sin- 
cerely yours, ADOLPH STOLL. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1914. 





A Question of Financial Interest 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


In Berlin, a protest meeting of a luke- 
warm nature was held, objecting to Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA’S articles, branding them 
as distorted and false. The only speak- 
ers were men and women financially in- 
terested in the affair as they thought it 
would affect their teaching: King Clark, 
Gustav Hollander of Stern’s Conserva- 
tory, Ernest Hucheson, etc. It was a 
mediocre. affair from a just point of 
view. Sincerely yours, 

J. FRANCIS CONNORS, 
c/o American Express Co., 
55 Charlotte St., 
Berlin. 
Sunday, Feb. 1, 1914. 





Southern Support for Declaration of 
Musical Independence 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“Why Shouldn’t We Declare Our Mu- 
sical Independence?” 

The writer has been most deeply in- 
terested in the “Declaration of Independ- 
ence” and forceful talks given by your 
Editor over the United States, and has 
but one kick to enter that Mr. Freund 
could not accept the invitation to be the 
guest of the writer while en tour through 
this section, for this part of the South 
needs an awakening such as has taken 
place elsewhere. 





Perhaps: there are those yet unwilling 
to break away, but, “Why Should We 
Not Declare Our Independence?” Are we 
such weak-kneed, weak brained toddling 
infants, that we must do the same as our 
grandparents did? 

Yes! right here in the South there are 
those who will not accept a musician, lest 
he bear the stamp “Made in Germany,” 
or some other European nation. And 
there are still a few teachers, who, for 
the price of a few paltry dollars (which 
helps to defray expenses abroad) will do 
the escorting stunt, selling their pupils, 
one might say, receiving a commission 
for each pupil brought or sent by them. 

Right here in the Southland are to be 
found great masses of undeveloped talent 
of the highest order, and lots of studenis 
making splendid headway under compe- 
tent and painstaking instructors. But 
here is one big fault: They will not 
knuckle down to their work at home; 
they refuse to learn the fundamental 
principles (look after the little things 
and the big ones will look after them- 
selves). But this is not altogether the 
students’ fault, because in many in- 
stances the parents will not uphold the 
instructor in these requirements, even 
though they are paying tor the knowl- 
edge and experience of said instructor. 
Talented persons require very strict dis- 
cipline for sure results. In my own case, 
during the season of 1912, I saw fit to 
take a course of instruction both in nor- 
mal and artist classes, and under protest 
of a number of persons went to an 
AMERICAN teacher, Albert Gerard- 
Thiers (pupil of M. Delle-Sedie), located 
in Atlanta, Ga. These self-elected ad- 
visors told me that I was going on a 
wild-goose chase. Why didn’t I go 
abroad? It would mean so much more to 
me in every way. My reply was, “I’m 
free, white and twenty-one; I’m going to 
an American exponent of the vocal art.” 
Their retort was, “Go right ahead, you 
bull-headed Yankee; you’ll wish that you 
had listened to older heads than your 
own.” This instructor’s first question 
was, “What do you expect to do?” 

First of all, I said, to adhere strictly 
to what your demands are, to bury my 
own personality and former instructions 
for the time being. I want the best you 
have in store, for I did not come here to 
show how much or how little I know. Then 
when I get back to duty again I can 
blend the best of all previous instruction 
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with that which is best in your work. 
His reply was, “I sincerely congratulate 
you for your expressions. Do you know 
that, out of the hundreds of students I’ve 
had, you are one of the first who didn’t 
say ‘I know it’ to everything said to 
them.” 

Now this is not intended for a puff for 
the person herein named, nor to show 
myself a model pupil, for I have been an 
instructor a number of years and had 
ideas of my own; but to show the loyalty 
of one American for another, one who 
had devoted the best years of his life to 
that pertaining to the vocal art.* 

Once more I say “Con molto sfor- 
za”—“All Hail the Man Who Is Preach- 
ing—AMERICA FOR AMERICANS.” 

JOHN PROCTOR MILLS. 

*One of this instructor’s former pupils 

spent five years studying abroad. Upon his 


return he confessed he had learned nothing 
but what he had been taught already. 





Appreciation from Fort Worth 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The article of Mr. Freund’s in the New 
York Press has been read with the great- 
est interest. The items and facts and 
opinions are enlightening. I have been 
following all your articles and comments 
regarding the propaganda for American 
music and musicians. I believe thor- 
oughly in you and in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Last year I was elected chairman of 
the year-book committee for the Har- 
mony Club, and again this year. When I 
proposed that our course of study and 
musicians should be all American, the 
members thought it impossible to find 
enough material. Finally they consented. 
The year 1913-14 has been the most suc- 
cessful in the history of the club. We 
have used about seventy-five composers. 
We have studied musical conditions and 
institutions in the United States until 
now we have a fairly intelligent compre- 
hension of how much there is to know, 
and how little we do know. MUSICAL 
AMERICA has been quoted freely from 
week to week, and has been of invaluable 
aid to us. I am sending you under sep- 
arate cover a copy of our year book. It 
will perhaps interest you—and I hope 
you will be glad to know of our deen ap- 
preciation for your splendid, unselfish 
work for America and that we are per- 
haps aiding rather than hindering. We 
should like to have Mr. Freund here very 
much for an address, and should he come 
will give him the warmest sympathy and 
welcome. I am _ proud to_ subscribe 
myself your friend and the friend of Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA. Sincerely yours, 

(Mrs.) LoLA MIKSCH SUTTON. 

Harmony Club, 

Fort worth, Texas. 
Forest Park Station, Feb. 17, 1914. 


As to New Orlean’s Two Orchestras 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The writer, your New Orleans cor- 
respondent, is indeed sorry that his notes 
on the two symphony orchestras in this 
city have been misinterpreted and that 
they seemed important enough to bring 
forth a letter from Mr. M. B. Trezeant, 
general manager of the Association of 
Commerce, and published in your issue 
of January 31. 

I certainly had no intention of criti- 


cizing the Philharmonic Society and had 
not in any way meant to take a judicial 
stand in the matter of which orchestra 
it supported. I acted entirely as a re- 
porter stating the views on each side as 
they had come to me and refrained from 
giving a personal opinion. 

Mr. Trezevant’s letter implies that my 
notes started a controversy which has 
hurt Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley’s chances for 
a new orchestra. This I can hardly be- 
lieve true, as whatever controversy ex- 
isted was started before the appearance 
of my notes and I can hardly flatter my- 
self that so brief a statement could have 
so much weight. 

I wish to state further that I have al- 
ways taken a keen interest and a strong 
stand for musical advancement and 
would greatly deplore the fact did I learn 
that, through anything I did, New 
Orleans had lost a single subscriber to a 
permanent orchestra. 

It is certain that New Orleans cannot 
support two orchestras and from the sup- 
port or rather non-support given the 
New Orleans Choral-Symphony Society 
under Mr. Dunklev and that extended to 
the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra 
under Mr. Severin Frank, it appears 
very much as if New Orleans is not yet 
in a position to support any permanent 
orchestra. However, with both of these 
organizations advertising concerts for 
March and April, only the future can tell 
what the results will be. They both have 
the hearty wishes for a great success 
from your correspondent. 

DAvip B. FISCHER. 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 14, 1914. 





“Musical America” in Class 


Room Work 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The teachers using your paper as 
supplementary to the music history text- 
book are to be commended. - I have done 
so ever since it first came out and a 
copy always lies oh a table in the corri- 
dor near my classroom door for students 
to read between classes while waiting. 
I use illustrations from it on the bulle- 
tin board, and mark certain educational 
things that I fear they may not notice 
and urge subscriptions when they leave 
school. I also use the pictures for 
tableaux and operatic songs in costume. 

Next week in a club entertainment of 
Indian music all of the Tsianina Red 
Feather pictures of this week’s issue will 
be used. We could not do without the 
great musical paper. 

DoroTHY COGSWELL, 
(Teacher of History of Music), 
Normal Conservatory of Music and 
School of Fine Arts. 
Indiana, Pa., Feb. 17, 1914. 


Using 


A Comedy of Initials 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


For a good many years I have enjoyed 
the ownership of the initials “K. S. C.,” 
and quite a large circle of pupils and 
friends have identified them with my 
name, but for some time past I have been 
receiving complimentary letters and 
words of commendation from many 
sources for the articles in MUSICAL 
AMERICA which have appeared over the 
initials “K. S. C.” 

I have not the pleasure of knowing 
Mr. Kenneth S. Clark personally, but it 
seems only fair that he should receive 
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the justly earned credit that belongs to 
him for his excellent critical work. 
It would be quite impossible for me to 
do any literary work while I am so over- 
whelmed with teaching as at the present 
time and as | do not wish to appear to 
flaunt borrowed plumage, I ask you 
kindly to insert this belated recognition 
of Mr. Clark’s rights. 
Yours very truly, 
KATE S. CHITTENDEN. 
American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, Feb. 17, 1914. ; 





Singers of Gilberté Compositions 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


The article in a recent issue regarding 
the window display given me by the Car] 
Fischer Company in Boston, omitted 
mention of the autographed photographs 
which were displayed in the attractive 
window, with the exception of that of 
Miss Sharlow. I will be glad if you 
would give notice that the following au- 
tographed ~hotographs were also dis- 
played. The following artists are using 
my songs, and I feel that it is only right 
that this should be mentioned: Marie 
Rappold, Jeanne Jomelli, Ellison Van 
Hoose, Charlotte Lund, Margaret Keyes, 
Florence Jefferson, Wilhelmina Wright 
Calvert and Sybil Sammis MacDermid. 
Yours very sincerely, 

HALLETT GILBERTE. 

New York, Feb. 14, 1914. 


APPEARS IN RECITAL 
DESPITE SPRAINED ANKLE 


Florence Hinkle Goes Pluckily Through 
Pittsburgh Performance—Clarence 
Whitehill on Same Program 





PITTSBURGH, Feb. 23.—Regardless of 
the fact that she had a sprained ankle 
Florence Hinkle. the soprano, appeared 
in recital with Clarence Whitehill, bari- 
tone, at the Schenley last Wednesday 
night. Both were accorded a most hearty 
reception by the audience, which was 
somewhat affected in size by bad weather. 
Miss Hinkle was in splendid voice and 


once more proved that she is an artist of 
the highest rank. 

Five folk-songs, mostly Irish, appeared 
to touch a tender and responsive chord 
in the hearts of her hearers. Miss Hin- 
kle also sang the “Depuis le jour” aria 
from Charpentier’s “Louise,” a group of 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms lieder, 
and two modern French songs by Paulin 
and Vidal. 

Mr. Whitehill, who has a voice of 
splendid quality, contributed three 
French songs by Franck, Zandonai and 
Massenet and others, closing with three 
Irish folk-songs. The audience was in- 
sistent upon encores. William J. Folk 
of Chicago, a pianist of much ability, was 
the accompanist. ; 

As a result of the splendid success 
which she scored last week Marie Sta- 
pleton Murray again appeared in recital 
at the Kaufmann concerts this week and 
charmed hundreds of persons with a 
good miscellaneous program. Other 
Pittsburgh artists also contributed to the 
entertaining program. E. C. S. 


FESTIVAL IN SPARANBURG 





List of Famous Artists Who Will Take 
Part 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Feb. 20.—The fol- 
lowing artists, as announced by Edmond 
Morris, director of the South Atlantic 
States Music Festival, will participate 
in the twentieth annual music festival 
to be held in the auditorium of Converse 
College, beginning May 6 and continuing 
through three ensuing days: Riccardo 
Martin, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, tenor; Mme. Frances Alda, Metro- 
politan Opera Company, soprano; Mme. 
Yvonne de Tréville, colorature soprano; 
Mme. Cecile Talma, Metropolitan Opera 
Company, lyric soprano; Mildred Potter, 
contralto; Mrs. A. G. Blotcky, contralto; 
Charles W. Clarke, baritone; Theodore 
Harrison, basso-cantante, and Richard 
Hagemann, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, conductor. 

The operas to be sung are Mascagni’s 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and Meyerbeer’s 
“The Huguenots.” Mr. Morris began 
the work of selecting the artists for the 
festival in June, 1913. The majority of 
female voices in the chorus are re- 
cruited from Converse College. Wof- 
ford College is represented by a number 
of its young men of musical ability. 











NEW TRIBUTES TO 


Henry Hadley 








Orchestra 


4th Symphony: 


Conductor of the San Francisco 
and Distinguished 
American Composer 


The Kansas City Journal of Wednesday, Feb. 4, says of Hadley’s 


The Hadley syimphony, “North, East, South and West,” was the 
other feature of the programme, admirably read by the orchestra 
This truly monumental work of an American composer deserves the 
widest and most ambitious hearing. The stormy North, the zephyrous 
Kast, the quaint and at times “old” South and the mysterious West 
form the background against which has been written one of the most 
remarkable symphonies ever composed. The wonderful South, in 
particular, aroused the enthusiasm of the audince, while the dainty 
arabesques of the “East”? movement formed an entrancingly beautiful 
tonal picture. The big, dashing “North” and the picturesque “West,” 
with its barbaric Indian motifs, completed a work of surpassing merit 


and one well calculated to arouse the enthusiastic pride of all Americans 





City Orchestra: 


gratulations 





Copy of telegram received from Carl Busch, Conductor, Kansas 


Dear Mr. Hadley—Your splendid symphony, No. 4, 
enthusiastic reception to-day by a large and cultured audience. My 
orchestra and I have thoroughly enjoyed studying this work of yours, 
which undoubtedly will meet with success wherever produced. Con 


was given an 


(Signed) Cart BuscH 
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The article of H. E. Krehbiel, the Dean of New York 
Critics, is here reproduced in full. 


An Interesting Concert for Charity—Brahms’s First 
Symphony Superbly Played 

New Yorkers are beholden to that amiable virtue which, we are 
told, suffereth long and is kind, envieth not, vaunteth not itself, 
is not puffed up, for the privilege which they enjoyed yesterday 
afternoon of hearing a concert by the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Mr. Leopold Stokowski. Had they not come in the name of charity 
it is not likely that they would have come at all, for there were 
no indications that the musical public was either deploring the lack 
of orchestral music or consumed with curiosity to learn what man- 
ner of organization purveyed that class of music to Philadelphians. 
The season is only twelve weeks old, yet more than fifty concerts 
of symphonic character and calibre have already been given here, 
and only half a dozen of them have been given with financial profit 
to the concert givers. So far as the maintenance of local orchestras 
is concerned there would seem to be need of charity of a kind be- 
ginning at home, but this would better not be discussed. That 
kind of charity was challenged, not by the visitors, but by the 
Sisters of the Assumption, and the answer was a generous and 
beautiful one. There was no occasion to exercise the charity 
which covers a multitude of sins, for there was neither moral nor 
artistic obliquity connected with tae visit; only deeds of a most 
admirable and praiseworthy kind. What brought financial profit to 
the Nursing Sisters of the Poor yielded ssthetic benefit to the 
lovers of orchestral music who sat in the audience room. 

The concert was wisely planned. There are dreadful memories 
still alive of a previous visit of the Philadelphia Orchestra when 
the programme was so burdensome that it was impossible for the 
stoutest heart to endure it all. That was not the case yesterday. 
Mr. Stokowski was more considerate than our local conductors are, 
as a rule. ‘There was, to begin with, the overture to ‘‘Le Nozze 
di Figaro,’’ a composition which breathes an atmosphere that is 
all oxygen and lives out its merry life in three minutes. Then 
Miss Gluck sang the graceful little aria of Biondina from Mozart’s 
“Il Seraglio’’ (the Italian translation of the song having been 
used, the title of the opera must also be given in that tongue); 
and, this done, the climax of the concert was reached. This was 
Brahms’s symphony in C Minor. Reports of Mr. Stokowski’s puis- 
sance in this work have reached New York from other cities which 
have been the scenes of his labors—Cincinnati, Philadelphia and 
Washington, more particularly—and it was a fair conclusion that 
on the performance of this noble symphony the estimate of the 
band and its master would have to depend. ‘The test was splen- 
didly met. The orchestra proved to be thoroughly excellent in 
quality of tone, in the homogeneity of its various constituent choirs, 
in its capacity for nuance, its precision. Mr. Stokowski’s reading 
was in no respect erratic, but sound, lucid, sympathetic and pro- 
foundly poetical. The coherence of the music, the elasticity of its 
flow, the nice adjustment and sequence of voices, the brilliance and 
solidity of the tonal volume in its softest utterances as well as its 
most sonorous proclamations, were all admirable in the highest 
degree. The symphony had a performance wholly worthy of its 
sweet, strong, serious beauty. After it the orchestra was no longer 
on trial. Miss Gluck sang again, this time the well worn air from 
Charpentier’s ‘‘Louise,’’ and the concert came to an end with Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Tod und Verklarung.”’ . Be 


W. T. Henderson in the New York ‘‘Sun’”’ 


Mozart and Richard Strauss Contribute Numbers 
to Effective Programme 

The projectors of the concert given at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon for the benetit of the Sisters of the Assumption were not 
without cunning in engaging the Philadephia Orchestra as the star 
of the entertainment. ‘To be sure the soloist was Alma Gluck, and 
delightfully did she fulfil her duty, for she sang the air of Biondina 
from Mozart’s ‘‘Die Entfuhrung aus dem Serail’’ better than she 
has sung anything else here since she returned from Europe. She 
was also down on the programme for ‘‘Depuis le jour’’ from 
‘*Louise,’’ which by reason of much Mary Gardening is almost un- 
recognizable when it is really sung. 

But Miss Gluck was not the star of the concert, nor was the 
orchestra itself. The glory of the afternoon settled around the 
youthful brow of Leopold Stokowski, the conductor, who wielded 
the baton for the first time in this city. The three numbers which 
he elected to perform were the overture to Mozart’s ‘‘Le Nozze di 
Figaro,’’ the great C Minor symphony of Brahms and the brilliant 
‘Death and Transfiguration’’ of Strauss. It was an excellent dis 
play of the capabilities of the young director, for the music was of 
three distinct schools, the purely classic opera, the neo-classic mod- 
ern symphony and the realistic delineation of the extreme tone 


poets. 
The symphony of Brahms has a broader base than either of the 
other two works heard yesterday. It combines the ideals, the 


methods of expression and the achievements in the field of pure 
musical beauty belonging to all three of the schools represented on 
the programme. The work has the classic form, the utterance of the 
contemporaneous orchestra, all the technic of composition developed 
since Beethoven, except the last additions of the realists, the im- 
pressionists and the cubists, and above all a spiritual content’ com- 
posed of profound intellectuality moved by equally profound emo- 
tion. 

This is one of the symphonies by which a conductor may wisely 
decide to stand or fall. It is not hard to spoil it, fatally easy to 
make it deadly dull and insidiously tempting to eager use of ex- 
aggerated nuance and fluid sentiment. There were moments when 
Mr. Stokowski in his eagerness to get all that could be got 
squeezed -the last drop of blood out of a phrase, and this was 
particularly the case in the last movement, which on the whole 
was superbly interpreted. 

But aside from this one error there was little to disturb the true 
lover of Brahms in the reading and much to fill him with deep joy. 
It was a finely wrought interpretation, with every line and curve 
of the instrumental song well published, with a beautifully sane 
balance in the distribution of accents, with keen penetration of the 
relations of the parts of the orchestral polyphony and a_ perfect 
appreciation of the songlike quality of the broader phrases. 

Mr. Stokowski was delightfully continent in his treatment of the 
third movement, which is so easily overdone. The slow movement 
was, on the whale, eloquently played by the orchestra, and indeed 
the reading was one which will be remembered with delight. The 
young conductor made a pleasing impression by his appearance and 
his visible methods. Iiis demeanor was dignified and modest, his 
attitude toward his orchestra that of a firm disciplinarian, and his 
method of conducting very elastic. He does not devote much at- 
tention to the scholastic manner of beating time, but employs a 
very delineative set of baton movements, which have real signifi- 
cance. These, however, are matters of no great import. The ques- 
| is whether he gets results, and it can be answered that he 
aoes, 


Richard Aldrich in the New York ‘‘Times’’ 


One more orchestral concert was added to the number scheduled 
in New York this season by the Philadelphia Orchest'ira, which came 
over from the neighboring city and gave a performance yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. It was given on behalf of the Sisters 
of the Assumption, nursing sisters of the poor, and this charitable 
object in large part, at least, explained the size of the audience. 
which was such as some New York orchestras are not always able 
to secure. But there was sufficient importance in the occasion from 
a purely musical point of view to account for a good deal of the 
interest exhibited in it. 

The circumstances of this visit, as of the former visits of the 
same orchestra and of others, was presumably to obtain the judg- 
ment of New York music lovers upon its abilities—something which 
orchestras in other cities seem eager to obtain, even at large ex- 
pense. The Philadelphia Orchestra has had a new conductor last 
season, Mr. Leopold Stokowski, and this fact was  doubt- 
less a potent influence in bringing about this appearance here. The 
outcome ought to be set down as distinctly favorable. The or- 
chestra has improved in quality, both in personnel and in its per- 
formance under Mr. Stokowski, and both the organization and its 
director made a very favorable impression upon their listeners yes- 
terday afternoon. ‘ 

The orchestra is a supple instrument in the hands of its con- 
ductor; it played with vigor. power, and flexibility. with precision 
and balance. Its tonal quality commends itself for a not! incon- 
siderable refinement and mellowness. and at times for brilliancy 
Edad og _ —— excellences; the brass choir is, on the whole. 
etter than the wind. It was able to respo > : 
mae on it by Mr. Stokowski. to respond to exacting demands 

e is a young man, who some nine years ago was or s 
St. Bartholomew's Church in this city. and conducted ~~ ona He 
in England before he was appointed to his position in Philadelphia. 


That he has talent, musical feeling, authority, and temperament 
was shown by his conducting of a programme that included, for or- 
chestra, the overture to Mozart’s opera ‘‘The Marriage of Figaro,’’ 
Brahms'’s first symphony, and Strauss’s tone poem, ‘‘Tod und Ver- 
klarung.’’ Mr. Stokowski conducted the symphony with something 
of the exuberance and spirit of youth, without exaggeration in 
phrasing or in the modification of tempo, but with a fondness for 
all the dramatic effects that could be made in it; and such a 
reading does not ill become it. But there was also a feeling for 
the profundity of its thoughts, its bigness, and the subtle beauty 
of its formal proportions. Mr. Stokowski was able likewise so to 
order the tonal quality and balance of his forces that the essential 
beauty and appropriateness of Brahms’s orchestration were realized. 

There were similar merits in his performance of Strauss’s tone 
poem, in which there is, naturally, opportunity for still greater 
dramatic vigor and expressiveness. He made the most of them all, 
which is not so difficult as to keep the total effect musical, and 
within musical limits. which he succeeded in doing. The ‘‘Figaro’’ 
overture had brilliancy, finish and vivacity. 





M. T. Halperson in the New York Staats-Zeitung 


Really. it will soon be time for the New York critics to under- 
take a tour of the other states of the continent to learn to know the 
American symphony orchestra better. One travels here to be sure, 
but at the time of critical holiday there is no music to be heard, 





LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI. 


—Photo by Haeseler, Philadelphia, 
After the Painting by Leopold G. Seyfert. 


and when the music is going on in other cities we have so much 
to do here that we cannot get away. The conductors of orchestras, 
therefore, make us periodical visits in order not to remain quite 
unknown. In this way we learned to know two years ago that 
excellent orchestra of Minnesota under Emil Oberhoffer. We list- 
ened last year with real pleasure to the Chicago Orchestra, and 
yesterday the Philadelphia Orchestra under Leopold Stokowski gave 
us—we might as well say it right out—-the most pleasant surprise. 
These successes of strangers (the Boston players we regard more 
or less as our own) are all the more remarkable because we pos- 
sess in our own New York orchestras, especially in the Philhar- 
monic, which has come up so under Stransky, and the Damrosch 
Orchestra, bodies of players which rank among the best in the 
world. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra proved itself yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Hall to be an orchestra of high accomplishment and re- 
markable perfection. The strings displayed beauty of tone as well 
as discipline; the woodwind is almost throughout first’ class, and 
the brass gave pleasure with small exception with their full warm 
tone. Next to the first violin I would like to remark upon the 
virtuosos at the first ’cello desk, the first horn, the first flute, and 
the first oboe, although it must be noted that also at other desks 
there sit artists of real rank. The violins were remarkable for an 
admirably smooth bowing; the violas have nobility of tone, and the 
basses also accomplished much that was beautiful. 

In Mr. Stokowski the orchestra possesses a young conductor 
whose fiery spirit is everywhere in evidence. Stokowski displayed 
yesterday a most intense and sympathetic temperament; one which, 
however, never loses control, but builds up its effects with such 
sureness that there is no suggestion of exaggeration. His beat is 
very telling, so clear and positive that nothing can be lost. It is 
a perfect drill, which, however never becomes too rigid. With 
rare beauty. Stokowski conducted Brahms’s sombre first symphony, 
with complete bringing out of the wild rebellious mood of the first 
movement, that plastically expressed struggle of diabolical forces, 
with reverent tenderness the broad sweep of the first melody of the 
second movement, and a songful realization of its heavenly restful- 
ness, with grace and charm the weaker third movement, and with 
effective bringing out of the contrasts and finer points of the last 
movement, ending in its hymn of joy. Strauss’s tone poem ‘‘Death 
and Transfiguration’’ was also given an impressive performance 
under his leadership, wherein the particularly fine mood of the end 
must be remarked unon. " The very large audience gave the 
guests from Philadelrhia a most warm reception, and the Sisters 
of the Assumption. for whom the concert was given, must have 
realized a gocdly sum. The concert was, especially in the Brahms 
Symphony, a rare treat. ; 


Sylvester Rawling in the New York “Evening World’’ 


Mr. Stokowski and His Men Make a Good Impres- 
sion Upon One of the Largest and Most Fash- 
ionable Audiences of the Season 


Leopold Stokowski brought the Philadelphia Orchestra over from 
the Quaker City to Carnegie Hall yesterday afternoon to show the 
mettle of his men. They were welcomed by one of the largest and 
most fashionable audiences of the season. The carriages waiting 
for the close of the performance were as many as may be seen 
after the opera. That our own popular Alma Gluck was the soloist 
counts for much. Nevertheless, the compliment to the visitors was 
unmistakable and their achievements showed them worthy of It. 

A first impression was of a face youthful and serious: of an 
alert, graceful body: of long arms and hands, with flexible fingers, 
and of a quiet air of authority. Soon it was developed that Mr. 
Stokowski controlled his band admirably; that. conducting without 
a_score, he had sympathetic understanding of the composers he ex- 
ploited, and that he was possessed of a temperament highly mag- 
netic. As for the members of the orchestra, at first’ sight, they 
seemed .younger than ours. One was inclined to be sceptical of 
good tone. Their attack was clean. their balance was fine and their 
their powers. but not for long. They soon disclosed solidarity and 
response to the leader’s slightest wish was admirable. The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra compels respect. Its leader is a personality. 

The programme for the orchestra consisted of the overture to Mo- 





zart’s ‘‘Marriage of Figaro,’’ Brahms’s first spmphony and Richard 
Strauss’s ‘‘Death and ‘Transfiguration,’’ a trio of compositions of 
such strongly contrasted purposes and qualities as to show the all- 
round qualities of both conductor and men. It was the Brahms 
number that was the most significant. The remoter parts of the 
composition were brought to light by Mr. Stokowski’s leading wita- 
out harm to the strength and beauty of the whole, and the work of 
the players was highly worthy. 

The Mozart overture was presented with appropriate lightness 
and delicacy. ‘There was hearty applause for the players, and Mr. 
Stokowski was called out many times. 





H. T. Parker in the Boston ‘Evening Transcript’”’ 


No doubt the ‘‘assistance’’ of Mischa Elman, the violinist, who 
has a faithful and exuberant following in Boston, helped to as- 
semble the audience that nearly filled Symphony Hall yesterday 
afternoon for the concert of the Philadelphia Orchestra. Yet by 
no means all the listeners had come to hear the virtuoso in the 
single concerto that the program allowed him almost in the same 
breath in which it forbade any of the extra pieces dear to his loyal 
and sometimes over-insistent legion. Mr. Stokowski and his band 
had plainly attracted an appreciable part of the audience, and un- 
usual and fortunate are the conductor and the orchestra that can 
do so in an occasional yisit to this town. It sits content with its own 
conductor and its own band, not even seeking the pleasure of flat- 
tering comparisons. As the signs went, Mr. Stokowski had quick- 
ened its curiosity and by so much he is unique, outside Mr. Tos- 
eanini, among the conductors who practice their profession in 
America. It applauded him heartily when he came to his place; 
it lingered at the end of a two-hour concert to recall him still 
more warmly and once it brought the visiting orchestra as well as 
the visiting conductor to its feet. Out of the musical Nazareth of 
Philadelphia, as we of Bostcn and New York are prone to believe 
it, had come a new and engrossing conductor and an orchestra that 
was interesting to hear. 

Perhaps youth told in Mr. Stokowski’s favor, since we in America, 
seeking conductors of ‘‘established reputation,’’ rarely know them 
when they are young. He is still at the beginning of his thirties 
and he still looks it. He is tall and well built, and his figure has 
its quiet air of a man accustomed to command. His well-poised 
head, his aquiline features, his clear and alert glanée suggest intel- 
ligence, sensibility, discerned purpose and force of will to accom- 
plish it. Before he mastered his men, he mastered himself, so that 
his conducting is altogether free from physical vehemence. By the 
same token before he leads his orchestra threugh a piece, he has 
determined his scheme for the performance of it and schooled his 
men in his tonal and his emotional design. Sefore taem and before 
his audience, he has no need to write his purpose and his will upon 
the air or to strew signals over expectant or hesitant players. His 
beat. therefore, is quiet, precise and clear. He uses his left hand 
sparingly. not to outline melody or shape phrases, but to adjust or 
subdue when eagerness pushes one or another choir further than he 
would have it go. He has not a trick of manner except the ex- 
tending of upturned hands toward his orchestra in moments of 
climax. When he would sway his men, he seems to do so by a 
glance that recalls to them whatever of shading, contrast, pro- 
gression or quality of tone he would gain. Of the presence of his 
audience he seems altogether unaware. In all the concert of yes- 
terday, he did not make an ‘‘effect’’ for its own sake. In all that 
he did, sincerity graced him. 

He kept Brahms’s first sympathy, for example, moving in large 
tonal masses with clear propulsive power. He laid open the melo- 
dies and their struggling interplay. He had clear feeling for their 
individuality and their eourse and he ordered his pace revealingly. 
He gained the quiet intensity and sombre hue of much of the har- 
monic and the instrumental coloring. He conceived the symphony 
in large and proportioned design of striving advance from tonal 
darkness into tonal light. He answered to the mood of each of its 
divisions; he felt and gained the clear quality of outstanding pas- 
sages—like the transition of the fourth movement—and he did not 
stress them unduly. Quick intelligence, large imagination, clear 
design and firm accomplishment were clear in all that he did. 

Mr. Stokowski could be eloquent and he was eloquent again in 
the music from ‘‘Tannhauser.’’ His wind choir gave him back 
the richness of tone that he asked in the song of the Pilgrims; the 
strings bit with melody and rhythm in the music of the Venus- 
berg; he wrought sharp progressions and reeling climaxes, insistent 
and persuasively he modulated the long descent of the close. He 
summoned the erotic tang, the passionate dishevelment of Wagner’s 
music at its height; he let it die in its own satiety and exhaustion. 
Through so much of the concert Mr. Stokowski was a conductor of 
free and diverse imagination, of passion and fire, with equal feeling 
for various beauty and various power of tone. As the music swayed 
him, so he swayed his orchestra—and his audience. ms Ss §- 





Philip Hale in the Boston ‘‘Herald’’ 


Mr. Stokowski conducted for the first time in this city. It is 
said that before he accepted the leadership, a season ago and after 
the death of Scheel, the orchestra fell from its high estate. If 
this is true Mr. Stokowski deserves high credit for the present 
technical proficiency of his men. The performance yesterday was 
characterized by precision and plasticity. There are excellent solo 
players, as the incomparable first horn, Mr. Horner. whose playing 
in Strauss’s ‘‘Til Eulenspiegel’’ ten years ago is still remembered; 
the admirable first flute, Mr. Daniel Maquarre, formerly a member 
of the Boston Svmphony Orchestra, and others in the string and 
wind choirs. Mr. Rich, the excellent concert master, was, we be- 
lieve, born and brought up in Boston. The different choirs are well 
proportioned and effective. It remains to speak of Mr. Stokowski 
as a conductor. 

He has indisputable talent. He has a musical nature, he is 
thoroughly acquainted with his scores, he is wholly free from sen- 
sational tricks. His authority over the players is marked, and they 
follow his wishes in a loyal spirit. ; 


Boston ‘‘ Globe ”’ 


Brahms Poetically Interpreted—Korngold Gifted 
but Crude 
The Philadelphia Orchestra gave a concert at Symphony Hall 
yesterday afternon. Leopold Stokowski appeared for the first time 
in Boston as a conductor. Mischa Elman was the soloist. There 
was a large audience. The program was as follows: 


BrARMe ...5; ISTE Le Ce ee eet Ce ee ee First Symphony 
ae Pee ee eee eee Schauspiel Overture 
(First time in Boston) 

i TTT e re eee ee... Violin Concerto No. 3 
Tree er re. ee ee ee ee Tae Overture and Venusberg 


Music from Tannhauser. 

Mr. Stokowski has an arresting, dominating personality. He is 
tall, slender, sinewy. His manner is quiet, yet vibrant with tense, 
suppressed nervous energy. a zeal impatient of delayed obedience to 
the commands of his gestures, now broad and flowing in a passage 
to be sung, more often incisive, flaming, peremptory in one of pro 
nounced rhythm. 

The young conductor radiates magnetic fire from the first stroke 
of his baton. Dispensing with printed score and desk, he is free 
to look now toward one choir and now another, and projects to his 
men by an extraordinary transference of energy and of spirit the 
character and essence of the music as he feels it. In a sense this 
conducting is pantomimic; not’ that it attempts to create for an 
audience any bodily illusion of moods, yet it must project these 
subconsciously to the players who sit under it. The effect to a 
spectator is immediate and unescapable. 

Here in large measure is the faculty of communicating feeling 
without which industry, perseverance and musicianship fimp piti- 
ably when they attempt to masquerade under the guise of conduct- 
ing. Beside the gift of the born conductor, Mr. Stokowski also pos- 
sesses musicianship, a fine mind and a poetic taste in interpretation. 
By so much he is an unusual combination, and Philadelphia is to 
be congratulated. 

The orchestra is a good one. Several of the first chairs are un- 
commonly well filled—as the clarinet’ and horn The body of tone 
has sonority without harshness; and it is a tone capable of shading. 
But the chief glory of the orchestra as yet is its bite and pre- 
cision in attack, its clarity and brilliance in execution, its tonal 
balance. These more mechanical aspects of orchestral routine 
would be inevitable under the discipline of such a conductor. With 
time, the note of deeper and more glowing passion should be as 
much so. 

Mr. Stokowski’s interpretation of the Brahms symphony was a 
noble one, replete in strength and virility, remembering also the 
poetry to be found in the slow movement. There was elasticity 
without distortion of its symmetry. There was use of the pause 
between the composer’s thoughts, without affectation or loss of 
continuity. 
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Scores Heavily 


MURA TORE 


in 


New York Debut 





PRESS COMMENTS 


“Exceptional among tenors’’ 


Mr. Muratore made one wonder why this 
remarkably endowed artist has not been singing 
at the Metropolitan for years. A splendid 
voice, a romantic presence, expressiveness of 
inaction as well as of action combine to make 
him exceptional among tenors, His Prinzivalle 
is a magnificent performance and it makes one 
think what he could have given to the Metro- 
politan’s ‘‘Armide’”’ cast.—7he Globe and Com 
mercial Advertiser, Feb, 18. 


‘“‘He is an interpreter of the utmost in- 
telligence”’ 


His tenor voice is brilliant, ringing and 
warm. He is an interpreter of the utmost in 


telligence, and he has the polish and detail of 


the French school.—Eve. Mail, Feb. 18. 


“An exhibition of the best traits of the 
operatic artists of the French stage’ 


Mr. Muratore shared the honors of the even- 
ing (they were not many) with Mr. Marcoux, 
and the pair did all that men with splendid 
histrionic gifts could do to win favor for the 
opera which they were instrumental in launch- 
ing originally. Mr. Muratore was a newcomer, 
who gave an exhibition of the best traits of the 
operatic artists of the French stage, admirably 
truthful and convincing declamation and splen- 
did acting.”’—N. Y. Tribune, Feb. 18 


“Hie is a welcome new acquaintance’’ 


Lucien Muratore, who effected his first 
operatic appearance here, is a French tenor 
of the best type, artistic and fervent. He is 
an excellent actor for a tenor and has all the 
valuable schooling of the Paris Grand Opera. 
He sings with splendid passion and with a rich 
variety of dramatic meaning. He made the 
tent scene of the second act very realistic and 
aroused the enthusiasm of the audience. He 
| e new acquaintance 


is a welcon 

Mr. Marcoux, who had been heard as Don 
Ouichotte, deepened the impression he_ then 
made. Miss Garden was not a very convincing 
Vanna, and her delivery of the music was 
something to be forgotten with delight.—7he 


Sun, Feb. 18, 


“Above all he is a conscientious Artist— 
blessed with brains’’ 


Much of this enthusiasm had been aroused 


y the admirable interpretation of the part of 
Prinzivalle by the new tenor. The ofte n ex 
pressive acting, and—let me add—the eloquent 


owards the close of the great tent 
scene) of Miss Mary Garden had also helped 
to stir the house. 

Mr. Muratore may be congratul ited on a 
triumphant début in a theatre from which 
French art has too long been almost banished. 
He has a powerful tenor voice, of agreeable 
quality, which should serve equally well in the 





expression of heroic and of lyric roles. It has 
been well trained in the French way, which is 
of course the way best suited to French music. 
It was last night used with taste and discretion. 
Mr. Muratore has a handsome and manly pres 
ence, a romantic style, and all the makings of 
an uncommonly good actor. Above all he is 
a conscientious artist—blessed with brains. 
There is a place for a French tenor of his 
kind here—at the Metropolitan.—N. Y. Ameri 
can, Feb. 18, 


“‘Won a distinct success by reason of his 
intelligent acting and expressive sing- 
ing’”’ 

Mr. Muratore, a French tenor, won a dis 
tinct success by reason of his intelligent act 
ing and expressive singing. He is a _ heroic 
tenor, with some ringing high notes. He uses 
it so skillfully and achieves his effects so con- 
vincingly that in an opera where acting counts 
for so much his vocal shortcoming may easily 
be cverlooked His good stage presence and 
temperamental singing of his lines won his 
audience last night.—N. Y. Herald, Feb. 18 


‘Effective and convincing”’ 


Lucien Muratore, appearing here in opera 
for the first time, revealed a robust tenor 
voice. His acting of Prinzivalle was often 
effective and  convincing.—N Y. World, 


Feb. 18. 


“His New York début was an immediate 
success”’ 

Lucien Muratore as Prinzivalle, making his 
New York début, was an immediate success. 
He disclosed a powerful tenor voice, full of 
color, which he used with skill and discretion. 
In action he was excellent, easy, natural and 


commanding After the second act he and 
Miss Garden were recalled many times. Finally 
the demand for his separate appearance was 
imperative; but, apparently, Miss Garden did 


not recognize it, for she always accompanied 
him.—Evening World, Feb. 18. 


‘‘Is destined to attain the highest distinc- 
tion’’ 


Lucien Muratore is a young tenor, but with- 
out doubt destined to attain the highest distin« 


tion. He has a powerful and resonant voice, 
with great power. His high notes are splendid, 
clear, sure, robust, without forcing He is a 

nished actor with an elegant and sympathetic 
figure. Muratore sung all his parts like a great 


artist. Marcoux confirmed last night the suc 
ess that he achieved as the Chevalier of 
Cervantes. Of Mary Garden as Monna Vanna 
the less said the better. The orchestra conduct- 
ing of Mr. Campanini was excellent He 
brought out all the music that was worth men 
tioning in the entire opera.—N. Y. Giornale 
Italiano. (Translated.) 











Sign of the Times—-Bird Masque of Mackaye and Converse | 
Produced in New York—A Plea for “‘Commission System”’ 
in Stimulating American Opera 
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Percy Mackaye, the Poet and Dramatist (left), Who Has Written Numerous 
Masques and Pageants, and Frederick S. Converse, the Composer, Who Has 
Been His Collaborator 


houses are really interested in the cause 
of American opera, why, instead of offer- 
ing, prize competitions which are alto- 
; ’ : : en gether uncertain and risky, do they not 
ary,” for which Frederick S. Converse keep their fingers upon the siahan of 
American music and drama” Then, 
knowing ‘who’s who and why’ and really 
desirous of furthering the cause, they 
could call together an expert in the two 
arts that go to make up an opera ana 
say to them, ‘Haven’t you two fellows 
something up your sleeve that you could 
convert into a fine opera for me pretty 
soon?’ Then stipulate a remuneration in 
keeping with the magnitude of the pro- 
posed work. In a word, do the thing in 
businesslike fashion. This would at once 
remove the harrowing elements of doubt 
and worry from these men’s minds and 
it would, moreover, attract the best of 
America’s talent, men who cannot <«fford 


HE presentation on February 24 at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, of 
Percy Mackaye’s Bird Masque “Sanctu- 


has composed the music, was attended 
by representative figures in American 
music, art and drama. Interest in pa- 
geantry, to which the “masque” is_ so 
closely allied, has grown, as it were, over 
night and the writer was not disappoint- 
ed in his anticipation of a very interest- 
ing half hour when he called to see Mr. 
MacKaye at his suite in the Hotel Irving. 
A practical idealist is Percy Mackaye. 
His speech. which is occasionally impeded 
by a halting search for the precise means 
of expression, often rises to a pitch of in- 
tense fervor. He is probably one of the 
best informed men to-day so far as litera- ; alien é 
ture and its bearing upon opera and pa-_ to give their time and energies without 
geantry is concerned, having collaborated assured return.” : ; 
frequently in both of these with Mr. Con. Upon the subject of pageantry Mr. 
verse. For the latter he entertains tne Mackaye had much to say. Dating all 
highest regards and hopes, and during the way back from the days of the 
the course of the conversation several Greeks, it has but lately been resusci- 
other well-known names were mentioned tated in this country and the immediate 
in terms of commendation, notably that ‘Strong interest evinced assures for it a 
of Arthur Farwell, whom Mr. Mackaye great future. The masque to be given at 
regards in the light of a true American the Hotel Astor entitled “Sanctuary” will 
pioneer in music. Somehow the conver- be participated in by Eleanor and Mar- 
sation turned almost from the very first garet Wilson and will be under the pa- 
to the subject of American opera, and tronage of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. Into 
here the dramatist revealed ideas of an this and into the gigantic masque to be 
altogether practical nature. given shortly in St. Louis as a part of 
“The people and the creators are the city’s celebration of its 150th anni- 
ready,” he declared, “and now it is up to versary, both Mr. Converse and Mr. Mac- 
the opera directors to inject the vital kaye have thrown the finest of their 
stimulus. The idea that the finest and Creative energies and both works should 
truest art has come as a result of poverty be doubly interesting, inasmuch as they 
and adversity is absolute twaddle. The will undoubtedly approximate very close- 
music of Beethoven, Mozart, Schubert ly the high-water mark in collaborative 
and the other ‘poor geniuses’ has come American music and drama. B. R. 
forth in spite of adversity and not be- 
cause of it. The composer should not be 
hampered by the eternal wolf at his door. 
What is needed to-day to stimulate Amer- 
ican opera and to produce real results is 
the commission system, one that has been 
in vogue for ages in every art excepting 
music. If the directors of the opera 


Massenet Monument Unveiled in Paris 

PARIS, Feb. 23.—In the presence of an 
immense crowd including representatives 
of many artistic associations throughout 
France the monument to the composer, 
Massenet, was unveiled to-day with elab- 
orate ceremonies. 








An Announcement of Interest to Every Music-Lover in America 


Fifth American Tour of the 
Eminent Russian Pianist 





January 1st to April 20, 1915 


Tour Now Booking 
Loudon Charlton, Carnegie Hall, New Yor 
Mason & Hamlin Piano Used. 


Sole Management: 
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Musicale at Saenger Studios 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Saenger were host 
and hostess at their regular monthly re- 
ception and musicale at the Saenger 
Studios, No. 6 East Eighty-first Street, 
on Tuesday afternoon, February 17. 
These receptions are always _inter- 
esting events because of the excellence 
of the musical programs and the fact 
that they are attended by many people 
prominent in the musical and artistic 
world. 

The program on this occasion was fur- 
nished by Louis Kreidler, baritone, of 
the Century Opera Company, who sang 
arias from “Pagliacci” and “Carmen” 
and songs; Mrs. J. McCutchen, con- 
tralto, who gave an aria by Saint-Saéns; 
Mrs. Arthur H. Spero, Delibes’s “Les 
Filles de Cadiz,” and Elsa Rieffelin, so- 
prano, who sang songs by Schumann and 
Grieg. The accompaniments were ably 
played by William J. Falk and Mrs. 
Martha Falk Mayer. 


* * * 


Noted Artists Applaud Work of Lafarge 


Pupils 


A program of unusual excellence was 
enjoyed by a large audience at a recep- 
tion-musicale given by Maurice Lafarge 
in his New York studio on February 24. 
Splendid results were shown in the num- 
bers interpreted by the artist-pupils of 
this talented and conscientious teacher, 
who had the assistance of Umbertino 
Sorrentino, tenor; Mrs. Hass, soprano, 
and Mme. Augette Forét, soprano. Mr. 
Lafarge opened the program with Ole- 
sen’s “Papileons.” Mr. Sorrentino’s of- 
fering was Massenet’s “Le Réve,” and 
Mme. Forét charmed in_ Lemaire’s 
“Chanson Lorraine” and “Vous-dansez 
marquise,” and Mrs. Hass sang admira- 


, 


bly Charpentier’s “Depuis le Jour.” Mme. 
Carrie Bridewell Benedict, Andreas de 
Segurola, and Hallett Gilberté were in 
attendance and were liberal in applaud- 
ing the work of the artist-pupils who 
were Mrs. J. W. Allen, Mrs. Portia Mar- 
tin Burley, James Burley, Robert Caven- 
dish, Virginia Guild, Daisy Polk, Mable 
Fowks. ‘The numbers interpreted were 
by Arditi, Bishop, Dalcroze, Flégier, 
Ronald, Hiie, Grieg, Leoni, Charpentier 
and Puccini. 
* £ * 


Progress Shown in Malkin Recital 


Exceptionally successful was the con- 
cert given by students of the Malkin 
Music School on February 22, and it 
demonstrated the excellent teaching 
ability of Messrs. Malkin and Volpe. 
The students taking part showed remark- 
able progress since they were last heard. 
M. Pearl and J. Rittenband, pupils of 
Mr. Volpe, gave artistic performances 
of Leonard’s “Morceau de Concert” and 
the Wieniawski “Polonaise” respectively. 
The rest of the performers were piano 
pupils of Mr. Malkin, and all showed the 
results of good training. They were 
Alexander Reiser, Blanche Schnitzer, 
Clara Gelb and Miss I. Koeniger. 


ok * + 


Ensemble Playing in Ellen Gorton Davis 


Musicale 


Pupils of Ellen Gorton Davis, assisted 
by Maud Allen, soprano, were heard to 
good advantage on February 23, in a 
piano recital at Miss Davis’s Carnegie 
Hall studios. Mrs. Allen displayed a 
beautiful soprano voice of excellent qual- 
ity in a group of songs in English, con- 
sisting of Tours’ “Mother o’ Mine,” the 
“Summer’s Night” of A. Goring Thomas, 
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and Nutting’s “With You.” Another 
feature of the program was the eight- 
hand ensemble playing of Haydn’s 
“Ochsenmenuett” and the “Habanera”’ 
from “Carmen,” by Ann Colton, Marion 
Young, Charlotte Pattison and Katrina 
Van Wyck, and the “Vom Fels zum 
Meer” of Liszt, played by Helen 
Chrystal, Mrs. Edward Doorly, Ann 
Colton and Mrs. Lester B. Ford. Others 
who took part ably were Harriet Taylor, 
Alene Doyle and Margaret Slate. 
* * * 


Two Ziegler Artist-Pupils in Recital 


Two more artist-pupils of the Ziegier 
Institute of Normal Singing were heard 
to excellent advantage in the second of 
the series of recitals at the school on 
February 11. Isa Macguire, with her 
excellent contralto voice, was most pleas- 
ing in her group in German, consisting 
of Tschaikowsky’s “Nur Wer die Sehn- 
sucht Kennt,” the Brahms “Immer Lei- 
ser Wird Mein Schlummer,” “Weisst Du 
Noch” and “Aus Meinen  Grossen 
Schmerzen” of Franz. The most note- 
worthy characteristic of Miss Macguire’s 
performance was the intensely dramatic 
quality of her low voice. This was best 
revealed in the two Finden Indian Love 
Lyrics, “Pale Hands I Loved” and “Till 
I Wake.” The contralto’s French enun- 
ciation was excellent, as demonstrated in 
Hahn’s “Si mes vers avaient. des ailes” 
and “Mon cceur s’ouvre 4 'ta voix” from 
“Samson and Delilah.” 

Charles Floyd, tenor, artisticaHy in- 
terpreted the ‘“M’Appari” aria from 
“Martha,” “Celeste Aida” from “Aida.” 
The balance of Mr. Floyd’s numbers 
were in English, and brought out Mr. 
Floyd’s fine enunciation and sympathetic 
quality of voice. They comprised a group 
of Chadwick’s songs and Cadman’s “At 
Dawning,’ Woodman’s “Ashes of Roses’’ 
and Salter’s “A Proposal.” 

* * * 
Successful January Meeting of Huss Pupils 


The Huss Study Club, composed of 
the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss, held a very successful January 
‘meeting at the residence of its presi- 
dent, Eleonore Payez, one of Mr. Huss’s 
artist pupils and assistant teachers, on 
January 31. In addition to the perform- 
ances of several Huss pupiis, Miss 
Maschmedt, a talented young artist, who 
played Bruch’s Concerto in G Minor with 
a great deal of temperament, and Rowlee 
McElvery, a well known Brooklyn singer, 
also gave much pleasure by his artistic 
work in “Home They Brought,” by Huss. 

Other composers’ represented were 
Beethoven, MacDowell, Brahms, Leon- 
cavallo, Chopin, Grieg and Schumann, 
and creditably interpreted by Winthrop 
Parkhurst, Walter P. Morse, Eleonore 
Payez and Christina Thompson. 

x *k 
Severn Songs in Studio Musicale 

Varied and interesting was the recital 
held on February 10 at the Severn Stu- 
dios. Two of the singers, unable to ap- 
pear through illness, were ably replaced 
by Sam G. Martin, tenor of the Presby- 
terian Church of Cranford, N. J., and 
Mabel Tenney, soprano. Mrs. Tenney 
gave a delightful performance of “One 
Fine Day” from “Madama Butterfly.” 
Emma Sonnenberg, pianist, gave a credi- 
table performance of Dupont’s “Chanson 
Hongroise.” Hattie Sonthall, soprano, 
was pleasing in Gluck’s “Mio dolce 
Amor,” “Allerseelen,” by Strauss, and 
dell’ Acqua’s “Vilanelle.” Jacob Haack, a 
young violinist of much promise, played 


Springfield, Mass., gave a charming in- 
terpretation of Arditi’s “Se saran Rose,” 
and Mr. Severn’s “I Love You Still.” 
Robert S. Dalenz, baritone, displayed an 
excellent voice in another of Mr. Sev- 
ern’s songs, “The Arab Lover to His 
Mistress.” Ethel Newbold, of Montclair, 
pianist, gave a brilliant performance of 


Moszkowski’s “Valse d’Amour.” 
se 
Soder-Hueck Pupils in Waldorf Recital 


On March 3 the advanced pupils of 
Mme. Soder-Hueck and Mme. Soder- 
Hueck herself will be heard in a recital 
at the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

* * * 
Cora E. Remington Pupils in Operetta and 
Concert Work 


In Venita Pomfret, understudy for 
Audrey Maple in “High Jinks,” Oscar 
Hammerstein believes he has a “find.” 
Miss Pomfret, who has never had any 
stage experience, but who is the pos- 
sessor of an excellent soprano voice, is a 
pupil of Cora E. Remington, the New 
York vocal teacher. Miss Pomfret was 
singing in the choir of a country church 
when Otto Hauerbach, author of “High 
Jinks,” heard her and brought her to 
the attention of Mr. Hammerstein, who 
at once gave her a contract. 

Helen Marble, another Remington 
pupil, was recently engaged as soprano 
soloist of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Ridgewood, N. J. Inez 
Thetge, a sporano pupil, recently scored 
a success at the Ladies’ Night of the 
Elks of Paterson, N. J., with Gounod’s 
“Ave Maria,” and was forced to respond 
with two encores, “I Hear a Thrush at 
Eve” and “’Twas April.” At the Burns 
Memorial Anniversary Festival of the 
Paterson, N. J., Caledonian Club, Mrs. 
Peter McDonald, soprano soloist of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Paterson, 
effectively offered the “Flora McDonald 
Lament.” 

* ~ * 
Success of Brady Pupils 

The success of the advanced pupils of 
William S. Brady is instanced in the 
many appearances in public which they 
are making this year. Ruby Lehmann- 
Leyser, dramatic soprano, and Salvatore 
Giordano, tenor, were soloists at a con- 
cert given at the Hotel Astor on Feb- 
ruary 1 for the benefit of the Home for 
Blind Children, Miss Leyser singing the 
“Depuis le Jour” aria and taking the high 
B at the close pianissimo. Mr. Giordano 
chose as his aria the “Celeste Aida” 
which he sang admirably. This young 
Italian tenor was heard in a program at 
the dinner for the Foreign Press Repre- 
sentatives at the Hotel Knickerbocker on 
the evening of February 7, when, ac- 
companied at the piano by Mr. Brady, 
he sang several arias from his operatic 
repertoire and some songs. 

A Brady pupil who sailed for Italy 
early in February to make an operatic 
début there is Mrs. Ray Eberson, 
dramatic soprano. Mrs. Eberson has 
been prepared in the rdéles of Carmen, 
Tosca, Santuzza and Nedda and is said 
to have temperamental qualifications for 
these parts. ' 

* * + 
Klibansky Presents Pupils in Recital 

Sergei Klibansky, the New York vocal 
instructor, will present his pupil, Jean 
Vincent Cooper, contralto, in a song re- 
cital at his studios on Thursday evening, 
February 26, and will present Marie 
Louise Wagner, soprano, in a recital at 
the Three Arts Clubs, New York, on 
February 27. 

Paul Frederick Eichorn, another Kli- 
bansky pupil, has been engaged by W. 
R. Chapman, director of the Rubinstein 
Club of New York, for a two weeks’ tour 
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JOHN MC CORMACK, BREAKER OF 
ANTIPODEAN CONCERT RECORDS 


Twenty Concerts by Irish Penee in One City, Sydney—Almost 
1,100 Numbers Sung in Sixty-Five Programs—Approximately 
200,000 Hearers in Australia and New Zealand 








sigs yd concerts by one singer in 
one city, Sydney, was the record 
established by John McCormack in his 
recent tour of Australia and New 
Zealand, as described one day last week 


by the manager. of Mr. McCormack’s 
Australian tour, D. F. McSweeney. 


Fifteen concerts were given in New 
Zealand and it was estimated that 
the total number’ given’ in both 


provinces, sixty-five concerts in_ all, 
were attended by approximately 200, 000 
people. Including encores, the tenor 
sang almost 1,100 numbers. 

“From September 4 to December 18, 
we were in. Australia,” said Mr. 
McSweeney. “The conditions in Sydney 
were anything but encouraging. I 
arrived there before Mr. McCormack 
and found the city in a state of quaran- 
tine, literally besieged by an epidemic 
of smallpox. However, I visited all the 
newspaper offices and talked over 
prospects and finally decided that we 
could ‘chance it.’ What determined me 
was a remark from the associate editor 
of the Sydney Bulletin. ‘McCormack!’ 
he exclaimed, ‘I’d go into a colony of 
lepers to hear him.’ 

. “We opened in Sydney and jammed the 
town hall. Nineteen nights that hall 
witnessed the same kind of encore 
demonstrations, floral tributes and surg- 
ing erowds around Mr. McCormack’s 








HORATIO 


CONNELL 


os 
Baritone 

“Mr. Connell’s voice is sympathetic and 
beautiful, a baritone, but with something of 
the basso quality. His interpretations are 
sincere and musical, his diction well finished 
and clear; and it was evident that his audi 
ence derived a real pleasure from his sing 
ing.’’—Richard Aldrich in the New York 

Times, Nov. 26, 1913. 
Management Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 











motor after the concert. As the Lord 
Mayor remarked afterwards, ‘If it was 
the fashion to erect monuments to living 











His charming wife and his two chil- 
dren accompanied Mr. McCormack on his 
travels. Little Cyril McCormack was 
asked by a gentleman in Melbourne if 
he intended to become a great singer 
like his dad. “No, indeed!” he replied. 
“I’m going to work for my living.” 

Among the Irish tenor’s accomplish- 
ments must be numbered his skill with 
the racquet. In a recent tennis match 
participated in by Brooks and Dunlop, 
who represented Australia’s hopes for 
the Davis cup, and Lewis Waller, the 
English actor, as well as the tenor, 
Dunlop and McCormack humbled their 
opponents after a hard battle. 

The singer is now touring the West, 


John McCormack in Antipodes; Left to Right: Vincent O’Brien, Mrs. McCormack, 
Mr. McCormack, Master Cyril McCormack, Miss Foley (Mrs. McCormack’s 


Sister), and Gwen McCormack. 
Mr. McCormack, by an Admirer 


men, John McCormack would be a suc- 
cessful candidate in Sydney.’ The 
twentieth concert was a benefit given for 
Donald Macbeth, the young violinist 
discovered by Mr. McCormack.” 


In the Center, a Floral Harp, Presented to 


under the management of Charles L. 
Wagner, and will steadily work his way 
East, appearing at the New York Hip 
podrome on the evening of March 15. 

B. R. 





LUCY ARBELL NON-SUITED 


Action to Prevent Monte Carlo Per- 
formance of “Cléopatre” Fails 


MONTE CARLO, Feb. 20.—Lucy Arbell 
was non-suited to-day in the action 
which she brought to prevent the per- 
formance here of Massenet’s posthu- 
mous opera, “Cléeopatre.” Mlle. Arbell’s 
contention was that Massenet wrote the 
role of Cleopdtre for her and that it was 
his dying wish that she should create it. 
The court denied her right to the réle 
in Monte Carlo and the opera will be 
given without her next Monday. Mlle. 
Arbell has brought a similar action in 
the Paris courts. 
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In the legal proceedings here Mile. 
Arbell used her name in private life. 
She is Georgette Wallace, granddaughter 
of Sir Richard Wallace. 


NEW YORK LUTHERAN CONCERT 





Good Work of Well Known Soloists 
Earns Liberal Applause 


Liberal applause and a large audience 
were the reward of the soloists at the 
Sixth Annual Concert given under the 
auspices of the Women’s Committee of 
the Lutheran Education Society in 
AXolian Hall, New York, on February 
19. The program was offered by Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Sara Gurowitsch, ’cell- 
ist; Hans Merx, lieder singer, and 
Edward Rechlin, organist. 

Miss Kerns ingratiated herself with 
her listeners in a group of songs, giving 
MacFayden’s “Love Is the Wind” with 
fine spirit. Herr Merx prefaced his 
lieder with an explanatory talk in Ger- 
man. Two of the numbers, “Jan Huin- 
nerk” and “Och Moder, ich well en 
Ding han” (Alt Koelnisch), arranged 
by Brahms evoked much merriment. 
Miss Gurowitsch’s numbers were an 


Andante, by Gluck and Popper’s “Elfen-’ 


tanz,” she played beautifully. Mr. Rech 
lin was very popular, and besides ‘accom 
panying and solo work gave an organ 
improvisation in which the chiming of 
church bells was happily introduced. 
All the soloists responded with encores. 
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MANY MUSICAL NEEDS 
SPUR SAN ANTONIO 


Army of Tourists Constantly Seeking 
Entertainment—Women Active in 
Directing Affairs 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX., Feb. 20.—A city 
accustomed to entertaining tourists and 
providing for their pleasure, San An- 
tonio asks of any music—whether clas- 


sical, pastoral, popular, operatic, instru- . 


mental, vocal—‘Is it entertaining?” 
There are many types of persons to en- 
tertain and the range of music that will 
entertain must be wide. 

It is but natural that the music of 
such a city should be largely directed by 
women. ‘There are musical clubs here 
controlled by women who are either mu- 
sical or who want to see music more fully 
incorporated into social functions; these 
are the clubs that bring most of the con- 
cert “stars.”’ There are junior clubs for 
study that give an occasional entertain- 
ment. There are female choruses that 
frequently give one or two numbers with 
the concert stars. There is a musicians’ 
union of the players of band and orches- 
tral instruments, and there is a German 
singing club that owns a large club house 
and auditorium and is affiliated with 
the other singing societies of the State. 
There are other clubs of a literary or 
economic nature that have music depart- 
ments. 

Just now San Antonio is musically at 
work. It is studying, rehearsing, prac- 
ticing, playing, singing, composing indi- 
vidually, chorally, collectively, orches- 
trally, in ensemble, in clubs, in studios 
and in schools. The clubs are getting us 
ready for the “‘star season”; the teachers 
are looking a little farther into the fu 
ture to the recital season. But in the 
meantime the local humane society has 
just given a benefit recital in which 
songs were given by Mrs. L. L. Marks, 
Emmett G. Roundtree and Elsie Harms; 
plano numbers by John M. Steinfeldt, 
and violin and ’cello solos by Walter P. 
Romberg and Ed Goldstein. A feature 
was the social function that followed the 
program and for which the music was 
furnished by a military band from the 
army post. A German literary club pre- 
sented two acts from “Rigoletto,” under 
the direction of J. M. d’Acugna, with 
Miss Luccheese in the title réle. The en- 
tertainment was for the benefit of the 
Associated Charities. 

The “National Board of Broader Edu 
cation” presented Agnes Conrad, Helen 
Woytch and Adela Laune in a series of 
three concerts designed to exemplify 
three ideas in music—‘The Kisses of 
Springtime,” “The Promise of Blossom” 
and the “Fruitage.” 

The songs of Oscar Fox and the piano 
compositions of John M. Steinfeldt are 
meeting with much favor here. 

Perhaps the most prominent fact dis- 
cernible is that San Antonio possesses 
some of the best teaching ability to be 
found, and to this is largely due the 
very great musical progress of the last 
few years. 


Isidora Duncan to Establish Dancing 
School 


PARIS, Feb. 7.—Isidora Duncan has 
decided to establish a dancing school at 
3ellevue, a Paris suburb, where she is 
occupying a new house. 
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THE CASE CLOSED! 


With the publication, in this issue, of the horrible 
arraignment of the conditions surrounding and affect- 
ing American music students in Berlin, by the Rev. J. 
F. Dickie, D. D., for many years pastor of the Amer- 
ican Church at Berlin, we bring this phase of the prop- 
aganda which MusicAL AMERICA and its Editor have 
been making, to a close. 

We desire to call the attention of our readers, of all 
music-lovers, and particularly of the press of the coun- 
try to the fact that we have not used one single bit of 
the enormous mass of evidence which has been in our 
hands. We have simply given out the statements made 
by distinguished members of the musical profession, not 
only Americans, but foreigners, and finally by a pastor 
of the Church in Berlin itself. 

We have presented, through these columns, as our 
Editor has presented in a very conservative way, facts 
which have already appeared in cold print, but which 
attracted no particular attention until, in his public 
addresses from the platform, our Editor, in stating that 
the time had come to proclaim the musical independence 
of the United States, devoted a few minutes of an 
address which consumed over two hours, to a discussion 
of the evils and temptations of student life abroad. 

For many years the facts have been known. They 
have been an open secret; but they were passed by as 
being one of those necessary evils which society must 
put up with. 

It was the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA who showed 
that the ridiculous craze for everything foreign, in- 
cluding so-called “musical atmosphere,” which for years 
has dominated this country, was directly responsible 
for sending from six to eight thousand immature girls 
every year to Europe, without any knowledge of for- 
eign languages, ill supplied with money, few of them 
without any real musical talent or knowledge, but who 
had managed to scrape together a little money, or who 
had been “staked” by confiding or would-be philan- 


thropic friends, and who thus rushed to a doom worse 
than death, and in some cases to death itself. 

It was to stop this insensate craze that our Editor 
uttered, in a conservative way, especially when address- 
ing musical schools and conservatories, some words of 
kindly warning, which he reinforced with a few dra- 
matic phrases from what had been already published 
in papers of the highest standing. 

When he quoted, for instance, Mr. Walter Damrosch, 
Mr. Damrosch had given Mr. Hearst’s New York Amer- 
ican, in the issue of November 23, 1913, not only the 
same idea, but expressed in words as strong, if not 
stronger, than those quoted by our Editor. 

When he referred to conditions in the opera houses 
of Europe, he quoted Miss Lois Ewell, the prima donna 
of the Century Opera Company, who had, in a drastic 
interview, in the New York Evening Sun, expressed 
her indignation, and, in more modified form, had ex- 
pressed it in the New York Times. 

When he spoke of conditions in the opera houses of 
Italy he but voiced the opinion of Mr. George Hamlin, 
the well-known tenor, who had, in an interview in Paris 
with the correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, a 
year ago, told the truth. 

When he expressed the opinion that it was almost 
criminal for parents to send their children to Europe, 
except under the most exceptional conditions, he said 
no more than Alexander Lambert, the distinguished 
teacher and pianist, said over his signature in a letter 
to the New York Times. 

When we printed the frank statements of Maud 
Powell, the interview with Alma Gluck, we pub‘ished in 
general terms only what we reprinted last week from 
the book by Franz Wilczek, an Austrian, who went into 
specific cases, in order to enlighten the American 
public. 

And finally, in this issue, we give the testimony of a 
minister of the gospel in a work published two years 
ago by one of the oldest, most eminent and respected 
book publishers in this country, therefore long before 
this controversy was started. 

In fact, we have presented absolutely nothing new. 
In view of this, how ridiculous do the indignation meet- 
ings in Berlin appear! Last week we printed the flash- 
light picture of one of the indignation meetings, a re- 
port of which was extensively cabled all over the United 
States. It showed that of the dozen people present 
there were only five women—one the wife of the music 
teacher who got up the indignation meeting; another 
lady the representative of a little Chicago musical 
paper. Among the others were two or three musicians, 
who thought, possibly, their business in Berlin might 
be interfered with. That was “the great indignation 
meeting of the women”! 

And let us not forget that what we have said was 
confirmed and indorsed in letters to the New Yoerk 
Herald by Mme. Anna Ziegler, head of the Ziegler In- 
stitute; by Mme. Rider-Kelsey and by Mrs. Julian Ed- 
wards, the widow of the composer. 

Let us also add that two years ago Mme. B'oomfield 
Zeisler, our most distinguished American pianist, en- 
deavored to arouse the public to the truth of the situa- 
tion, through the columns of the Chicago papers. The 
message, however, did not “get across” to the general 
public. 

Here let us call attention to the fact that all the 
denunciation has been manufactured in Berlin by a 
notoriety-seeking vocal teacher aided by the Berlin rep- 
resentative of a certain American so-called musical pa- 
per whose character does not need discussion here. 

We ask those who, perhaps, have taken exception to 
the course that MusIcAL AMERICA has pursued in this 
matter to consider in all fairness the frightful sacrifice 
that is being annually made to the human Minotaur in 
Europe (and we will admit that conditions in this coun- 
try are not ideal), when a minister of the gospel, in a 
book dedicated by royal permission to the German Em- 
peror himself, feels called upon to arouse public opin- 
ion and to make the statements which are reproduced 
in this issue—whether we had not only the right, but 
the duty to give public expression to what, as we said 
before, some of the most distinguished members of the 
profession had been endeavoring to do but unsuccess- 
fully for several years past? 

It was because of the high standing of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, because it was known in hundreds and hun- 
dreds of newspaper offices here and abroad, and to its 
tens of thousand of readers as a clean paper, conducted 
on honest and honorable lines, that it became necessary 
not only to call indignation meetings in Berlin and else- 
where, but by misrepresentation to induce the Ambas- 
sador of the United States to support them, and his 
wife to preside at them. 

Incidentally, let us say that up to this moment, when 
we present the testimony of the Rev. Mr. Dickie, no 
mention, either directly or indirectly, has ever been 
made of Berlin. It was Berlin, however, which, in a 
fury of rage, seized the cap, and put it on! 


Had the conditions in Berlin been clean it could have 
laughed at anything MusicAL AMERICA, or a hundred 
MuSICAL AMERICAS, might have printed. 

The testimony of the Rev. Mr. Dickie, a kindly, re- 
served Christian gentleman who worked for years, with 
his wife, among the American music students in Berlin, 
throws into insignificance everything that has been so 
far published about this matter. At the same time it 
supports and confirms all that has been said. 

This time, thanks to the courage of our Editor, in his 
public addresses, we have put the message, which so 
many have been endeavoring to deliver, “over.” 

We think it was worth all the indignation meetings, 
all the cabled denunciation, all the misrepresentation, 
all the abuse that has been hurled at us—for it will 
mean the saving, not only of lives—but of souls! 

We close our case! 

We leave the verdict to the fathers, to the mothers, 
to the husbands of the United States. 





Personalities 














Pianist Bachaus at Colorado Springs 


“Deluged with pianists” has been the musical condi- 
tion of the Far West this season, and one of the key- 
board artists who has succeeded in making an impres- 
sion is Wilhelm Bachaus. Mr. Bachaus is seen above 
with Mrs. Bachaus, enjoying the invigorating mid- 
Winter climate of Colorado Springs. 

Scotti—It is not often that a singer’s characteriza- 
tion of a réle extends through a decade and a half in 
one opera house, but as one commentator remarked of 
a recent Metropolitan “Tosca” performance, “let us 
hope that Antonio Scotti’s Scarpia, which has thrilled 
us for the last fifteen years, will thrill us for fifteen 
more.” 

Gittelson—Frank Gittelson, to whom Arthur Nikisch 
applied the sobriquet of “Vulcan of the Violin,” upon 
meeting Godowsky in Vienna recently, was greeted with 
the following statement: “Why, Frank, I saw your 
cousin in Italy last week.” Upon Gittelson’s remarking 
that he had no such relative there, Godowsky said: 
“Why, yes, you have. I saw your cousin, Mr. Vesuvius.” 

Nielsen—Alice Nielsen has no intention of deserting 
grand opera to return to her first love, light opera, 
although rumors to that effect have been circulated re- 
cently. She has a long contract to remain in grand 
opera and will sing this Spring in the Paris season of 
the Boston Opera Company and at Covent Garden, 
London. 

Humperdinck—Engelbert Humperdinck, accom- 
panied by Frau Humperdinck, has left Berlin and gone 
to Egypt to recover from a nervous breakdown he 
suffered recently. 

Flesch—Before the advent of Carl Flesch in the 
American concert field it was predicted by some that 
he was a violinist who would appeal only to violinists— 
that his playing was much too classic to appeal to the 
popular audience. He provided a musical surprise, 
however, by showing that he is not a violinist for the 
chosen few, but a virtuoso whose musicianly ability 
makes an appeal to the general public as well. 

Busch—Carl Busch, the noted Kansas City conductor 
and composer, has been made an honorary member of 
the Sinfonia Musical Fraternity of America. He has 
also been appointed on the committee of the Congress 
for the Encouragement of American Music, to be held 
in Los Angeles in July, 1915, in connection with the 
ninth biennial festival of the National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. 


Sorrentino.—By request of several of the most promi- 
nent society women interested in philanthropic work 
in Providence, R. I., Umberto Sorrentino, the distin- 
guished Italian tenor, gave a recital for the. benefit of 
the sick in the wards of the great Rhode Island Hos- 
pital. He sang arias from “Pagliacci,” “Gioconda,” 
and the “Réve” of “Manon.” 
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AN OPERATIC PRIMA DONNA WHO 
ACTUALLY BELIEVES IN CRITICS 


Louise Edvina Confesses that She Not Only Reads What 
They Write, But Profits by Their Advice—Defying Con- 
ventions in the Matter of Interviews—The Personal Charm 
of the Boston Opera Soprano 

By CLAIR P. PEELER 











6sTT\HE old order changeth, giving 
place to new’—and Mme. Louise 
Edvina is the very newest thing in prima 
donnas. Not so far as her début is con- 
cerned; she made that four years ago as 
Marguerite in Covent Garden. Nor so 
far as dramatic ability, a wonderful 
voice, or technic in singing goes. When 
she created Louise at Covent Garden she 
demonstrated her possession of all these 
to be equal to many older singers. The 
Boston Opera gave her an American op- 
portunity after a prolonged success at 
the Opéra Comique, and this is her sec- 
ond year as its shining light. So in 
these senses she is not a novelty. 
It is in her personality, her manner, 


her whole “setting,” that Mme. Edvina 
differs so greatly from the older-fash- 
ioned ‘type of singer. Here is a young 
woman who will not talk of her triumphs, 
who declines to show you any auto- 
graphed pictures of crowned heads, who 
disclaims any acquaintance with great 
people, who will not say _ sensational 
things for repetition, though she is bril- 
liantly clever, and who, last but most 
amazing of all, admits cheerfully that 
she has not only read criticisms but 
profited by them! 

To meet her in her reception room 
afternoons is to be entertained delight- 
fully by a pretty, chic, clever English 
girl, or rather woman, of the world. The 
talk ranges about from eugenics to blue 
laws; she listens, laughs, directs it here 
and there, draws out her visitors. Ques- 
tions she does not hear or laughingly 
parries. Suffrage she will have none of, 
but she “knows an awfully good story 
about a Suffragette, by the way.” So 
she tells it, and five minutes later her 
auditors wake up to the fact that the 
story has gone on to one about the 
Queen’s garden party last Spring, and 
where, oh! where are those prima donna 
views on the suffrage question which 
were to interest the readers of magazine 
or paper! 

“Do you know the Queen?” one lis- 
tener demands of Mme. Edvina. “I 
heard you were very intimate with the 
royal family.” 

“No one is intimate with royalties, I 
think,” she answers, sweetly. “I have 
the honor to know some members of the 
royal family—yes.” And there the ques- 
tion rests. She will neither tell you that 
her husband is brother to Lord Kensing- 
ton nor that Queen Alexandra came to 
her début. For some amazing reason 
this extraordinary artist appears to con- 
sider it in rather bad taste to discuss 
such matters. 

But the parry, the thrust of her repar- 
tee, the grace of her conversation, the 
charm of her personality are all parts of 
a fascinating whole to which her reti- 
cence on all the conventional subjects of 
discussion only adds another delightful 
touch. 


Uninteresting “Marguerite” 


Music she will talk of—it is the most 
delightful topic in the world to her, evi- 
dently—but very little of her own tri- 
umphs. The kindness of this singer to 
her when she sang with him, the cour- 
tesy of that one—that she will discuss. 
the great 
Jean de Reszke. Or how she loves to 
sing Louise; how very much more, for 
instance, than Marguerite. As she was 
to sing the latter part the evening of 
the same day, her listeners were inter- 
ested beyond words. “I rather hate the 
part of Marguerite, you know,” she said. 

“But why?” was demanded. 

“Because the very essence of the part 
is that Marguerite shall be unintellec- 
tual, ignorant, not subtle,” she responded. 
“Marguerite is simply a beautiful, stupid 
child. Faust was a man—and there you 
are. The inevitable happened. Don’t 
you see, you’ve nothing to do with Mar- 
guerite but to sing her? The instant 
you add subtleties of all sorts, you ruin 
Goethe’s idea of his heroine. Faust was 
not promised intellect, you know, in Mar- 
guerite; he was promised beauty and 
youth. At least, that’s my idea,” she 
adds, gently. “Of course, you know, I 
may be totally wrong.” 








“Then you prefer Louise?” some one 
said. 

“Oh, infinitely!” Mme. Edvina ex- 
claimed. “Except for one thing—I am so 


exhausted after that last act that I’m 
limp for hours. The only thing, in my 


idea, you can do with the part of Louise 














Pheto by Dover 

Louise Edvina, Prima Donna Soprano 

of the Boston Opera, as “Maliella” in 
“The Jewels of the Madonna” 


Street Studios 


is to live every minute of it, and as 
Louise lived rather hard, you see, it’s a 
bit wearing on one, isn’t it?’ 

“Sometimes I think I like Tosca equal- 
ly well,” she went on, “or Mélisande. The 
modern French composer and Puccini 
certainly understand the art of making 
the singer think at her work, whereas one 
could ‘walk through’ Lucia or Traviata, 
if one wanted to, without a thought. I 
really think no one would notice the dif- 
ference; it’s been so customary for years 
to sing those parts without any intellec- 
tual effort whatever.” 

Again the modern note was _ struck 
when the question of homekeeping came 
up. “I am the least domestic person in 
the world,” she smiled. “Frankly, I ad- 
mit I prefer hotels to houses, at any 
time. That’s why I live in them, you see. 
I abhor cooking, I’m sorry to say, work 
generally, except my work as singer. 
Perhaps, after all, that takes one’s time 
pretty thoroughly—don’t you think?” 

It was certainly difficult to associate 
the idea of work of any sort with this 
exquisitely gowned, charmingly languid 
little person. She lay back in a big 
chair, her afternoon frock of velvet and 
chiffon taking beautiful folds about her, 
the very newest thing in hats framing 
her pretty face, without a trace of make- 
up on it. She had succeeded presently in 
making one of her hearers talk about 
himself and under cover of the discourse 
remarked aside, “I do like this so much 
better than to talk about myself. It’s 
great fun to hear other persons’ ideas, 
isn’t it, now?” 


Benefiting by Criticism 


“That was such an interesting point 
you made a while ago about criticisms,” 
someone said. “Won’t you follow it up? 
It’s amazing to hear an artist admit that 
she reads any.” 

“Lots of people pretend to ignore criti- 
cisms,” she returned. “But if one has the 
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+ OR upwards of a quarter of a century Steinway 

z & Sons have been pursuing the policy of sharing $ 
$ their profits with the buying public. The gradual Ks 
+ increase of their output and resources, coupled with $ 
z the concentration of their plants and employment of + 
es the most modern methods of manufacturing, have en- : 
+ abled Steinway & Sons to produce and sell their % 
¢ pianos at a lower rate thanever. A new small grand * 
- piano (5 ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the ex- : 
: tremely low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 
: Thus the great problem of giving the best article at $ 
: the most reasonable cost has been successfully solved. 4 
3 Steinway & Sons invite the careful inspection and : 
: critical examination by the public of this their latest 
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right attitude towards one’s work and 
reads a critique which is just, not in- 
spired by personal animosity, nor dis- 
figured by silly flippancy, surely it would 
be more than foolish not to take it to 
heart. There are people in America 
writing for the papers and magazines 
who are authorities on musical questions, 
and how silly it is not to consider care- 
fully what such people say about your 
work. But apropos of that, I must tell 
you something rather funny.” 

Everyone was expectant. 

“When I first came to America from 
England I went to one of your big New 
York hotels, and presently up came a 
man’s card with ‘Representing the New 
York ——’ written on it. I thought 
of course he had come to talk of my ap- 
proaching début with the Boston Opera. 
But as we talked it seemed to me be 
chose the most extraordinary topics. 
Gossip about the King and Queen, the 
new dances, scandals in London and Paris 
society, the suffragette rising, and so on. 
Finally it dawned on me. My people had 
taken rooms for me and so I’d been regis- 
tered under my own name, you see, and 
not as Mme. Edvina at all. I told him 
I was a singer and he said, ‘Gracious, 
are you, though?’ I said, ‘Why, yes. 
Aren’t you a critic?’ ‘Good Lord, no!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘I’ve been doing war cor- 
respondence.’ ” 

“No one better to interview a prima 
donna,” remarked the leading man of the 
party, and in a burst of laughter our 
charming afternoon with the prima 
donna nouveau came to an end. 








Rumors of International 


Opera Trust 


Paris Hears 


Paris, Feb. 15.—Rumors of the forma- 
tion of an international opera trust are 
again current here, stimulated no doubt 
by the announcement that the Boston 
and Covent Garden Opera companies are 
to give a Paris season this Spring. The 
report is that the Covent Garden, 
Champs Elysées, Boston and _ Berlin 
opera houses will combine in the employ- 
ment of three troupes of artists, Italian, 
French and German, each troupe to 
serve alternately in the four houses. 


Philipp Scharwenka has been decor- 
ated with the Prussian Order of the 
Crown, in the third class. 


FOUR NOTABLES IN, HARTFORD 


Bauer, Thibaud and Godowsky 
Heard in Recent Concerts 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 16.—The first 
in the concert series of world-famous 
artists offered by George Kelley took 
place January 20, when Harold Bauer, 
pianist, and Jacques Thibaud, violinist, 
appeared in a joint recital. A big and 
enthusiastic audience greeted the artists. 

On January 22 Julia Culp, the famous 
Dutch mezzo-soprano, made her first 
Hartford appearance in a recital. The 
large audience was thoroughly charmed 
not only by her beautiful voice and 
splendid singing, but also by her charm- 
ing stage presence and personality. Even 
after her last number the audience re- 
fused to go home and demanded more. 
The work of her accompanist, Conraad 
v. Bos, was also greatly appreciated and 
enjoyed. Mme. Culp, in acknowledging 
the applause throughout the evening, 
shared it with her accompanist. 

The second of the season’s concerts by 
the Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra 
was largely attended on January 29. 
Leopold Godowsky was the soloist. His 
numbers were the Chopin Ballade in G 
Minor and the G Major Nocturne, fol- 
lowed by Liszt’s Campanella. Mr. God- 
owsky played the Beethoven Concerto 
No. 4 with the orchestra, and was heart- 
ily applauded for his excellent work. 

T. E. C. 


Culp, 





Mark Andrews Conducts Upper Mont- 
clair Chorus Under Handicap 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Feb. 18.—The 
Choral Society of Upper Montclair cele- 
brated its fifth season by its first con- 
cert last night when Elgar’s “King 
Olaf” was exquisitely performed by a 
mixed chorus of nearly one hundred lo- 
cal singers under the conductorship of 
Mark Andrews. The chorus, which was 
remarkably well balanced and well dis- 
ciplined, followed every suggestion of 
its leader in a faithful manner. The 
chorus was assisted by an orchestra and 


three soloists, Harriet Bawden, so- 
prano; William Wheeler, tenor, and Al- 
bert Janpolski, bass. Despite the fact 


that a serious attack of grip had re- 


sulted in an abscess of the ear. Mr. An- 
drews managed to conduct with his 
usual verve. W. F. YU, 
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ARISTODEMO 
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Giorgini 
Tenor 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Co. 
‘‘The Best of all the 


Lyric Tenors heard 
here in recent years.’’ 
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Press Comments: 


BARBIERE 
wa i 
‘Giorgini Star’’ 

Mr. Giorgini, the Count, is the star. Ll 
will sputter recitative with the best of 
them, who is Mr, Trevisan, in a comedy 
vein, anyway. Sometimes he will sing tlie 
long cantilene as a tenor angel might sing 
them. His tone is ever the same beauti- 
ful, light, perfectly poised tone, and a de- 
light in itself.—Chicago Inter-Ocean, Jan 
13, 1914. 

Mr. Giorgini gave with pleasing effect 
much of the coloratura music of the rol 
of D’Almaviva. His best work last even 
ing was accomplished in the second act, i 
which he was truly delightful.—Chicag 
Daily News, Jan. 13, 1914. 


’ 
LUCIA 
The part of Edgardo was well acted by 
Aristodemo Giorgini. In the death scene 
at the end of the last act Giorgini sang in 
a truly admirable manner.—Chicago News, 


Jan. 15, 1914, 


SONNAMBULA 


The important part of Elvino was taken 
by Sig. Giorgini and he sang several of 
his arias very enjoyably. In the second 
act he distinguished himself most notably, 
while in the quartet and chorus he domi 
nated the stage and sang with surprising 
eclat. At the close of his principal aria 
in this act, “‘Ah! perche non posso odiarti,”’ 
he was rewarded with several curtain calls 

Chicago Daily News, Jan. 20, 1914. 

Mr. Giorgini sustained his task with un 
usual effectiveness His light, high voice is 
the ideal organ for this music, and that his 
schooling has given him authority in its in 
terpretation cannot be denied.—Chicag 
Inter-Ocean, Jan. 20, 1914. 


As Elvino, Aristodemo Giorgini, who be 
came a favorite with local audiences last 
season, again proved that he is one of 
the best of all the lyric tenors heard here 


in recent years. His voice iS flexible, sym 
pathetic and just suited to such florial 
music as that given to the hapless Amina’s 
lover to sing. He sang his solo in the 


first act last evening with real brilliance, 
and sustained admirably his part in the 
well-known duet between Elvino and Ami 
na, “Prendi l’anel ti dono,’’—Philadelphia 
Bulletin, Feb. 6, 1914. 


TRAVIATA 


One of the most delightful performances 
of “Traviata” in recent years was that 
given at the Metropolitan Opera House 
last evening, with Frieda Hempel as the 
Violetta, Giorgini as Alfredo and Polese as 


the elder Germont. Giorgini was virile, 
vibrant, very much at home in the music, 
which is unquestionably his metier, and 
his voice is of such a timbre as to blend 
perfectly with the sopranos.—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, Feb. 6, 1914 

Much of the satisfaction of the even 
ing was due to the splendid work of Arist 
demo Giorgini, the Alfredo, who sang the 
role here last season with Madame Tetraz 
zini. Giorgini, a lyric tenor par excel 
lence, who is a master of the refinements of 


the art of bel canto, is at his best in such 
parts which are so trying to those who do 
not possess his finished style of singing 
His work was on a par with that of Frieda 
Henipel and the one supplemented the 
other so admirably that nothing was left t 

be desired, balance being preserved and tl 

score illuminated by him in a way to en 


hance the _ artistic success which was 

achieved.—Philadelphia Star, Feb. 6, 1914 
He commands recognition as a lyric tenor 

of much deserving and his Alfredo was a 


competent and satisfactory piece Of work 
Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 6, 1914. 

Aristodemo Giorgini sang the part of th: 
lover, Alfredo Germont, and his full tenor 
blended admirably with Madame Hempel’s 
richly colored tones.—Philadelphia Tele 
graph, Feb. 6, 1914. 














Chamber Music to Solve Musical 
Problems of Our Smaller Cities 








[From the Outlook] 


VERY city, every small town, in 
this country ought to have, and 
can have, concerts like that which Da- 
vid and Clara Mannes gave in New 
York City last week. It is a great mis- 
take to think that the small town is cut 
off from the best music because it can- 
not raise money to pay for opera or 
orchestral concerts. There is no greater 
music, no wider variety of music, than 
that which can be produced by six or 
eight performers or less in a small hall, 
or a room of moderate size. 

This is not only true of old music, of 
musie of the classic masters, cf Rach 
and Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven 
and Schubert; not only true of the com- 
posers later in time, such as Schumann 


and Mendelssohn, and, of course, Chopin 
and Grieg and Brahms and César Franck 
—but it is also true of the music of still 
later composers, including those now liv- 
ing. The only exceptions to this state- 
inent among the really great composers 
of modern times are those who are vir- 
tually only writers of opera, like Verdi 
and Wagner. 

And it is not only the smaller works 
of these composers that are producible 
in chamber concerts. By no means. 
Was Beethoven greater in his sym- 
phonies than in his string quartettes? 
Who would venture to say yes to that 
unequivocally ? Is the Brahms “Re- 
quiem” any greater, any bigger indeed, 
than his incomparable piano quintette? 

And chamber music can be, and often 
is, big and broad not only in idea, but in 
effect. 


The fact was illustrated in the concert 
of last week to which we have referred. 





SPROSS CANTATA SUCCESS 


Two Poughkeepsie Choirs Unite With 
Composer as Accompanist 


Two double quartets, comprising the 
combined choirs of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed Churches of Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., on February 22 performed the 
Charles Gilbert Spross cantata, ‘“‘The 
Word of God,” before an audience of 
over 1,200 persons. The singers were 
accompanied admirably by Mr. Spross 
himself at the organ. The ensemble was 
remarkably well-balanced, and this qual- 
ity was especially in evidence in the 
strong fugal chorus, “And This Is Life 
Eternal.” 

The solos, too, were of exceptional 
beauty and expressiveness; they were 
interpreted with high artistic ability by 
the soloists, Mrs. Edith Hallet Frank, 
soprano; Mrs. Lulu Cornu, contralto; 
Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and Luther G. 
Allen, bass. Mrs. Cornu displayed a 
rich and powerful contralto voice in the 
effective, “The Sun Shall Be No More.” 
Mrs. Frank sang the soprano arias, and 
she was especially pleasing in “The 
Light Shineth in Darkness.” Her enun- 
ciation was particularly clear. Both 
Mr. Mathieu and Mr. Allen were in ex- 
cellent voice, and sang with great force- 
fulness of expression. Their voices 
blended harmoniously in the melodious 





quartet, “O How Blest Are Ye Whose 
Toils Are Ended.” 

The unique asset that Poughkeepsie 
church circles possess in these two 
double quartet choirs was demonstrated 
by the singing of the cantata. The in- 
terpretation was musicianly and full of 
feeling. The sopranos were Gertrude 
Schmidt, Mrs. Albert Kelley, Anne 
Meyers and Mrs. George Van Vechten; 
the contraltos, Mrs. E. A. Nelson, Mrs. 
Alfred B. Sherwood, Bertha Round and 
Daisy Taylor. The tenors were Lucilius 
Moseley, Isaac Platt, Harry Priest and 
E. A. Nelson, and the bases, Albert 
Fredericks, Richard Moate, Walter 
Gerow and Chester A. Moody. 





New York Engagements for Marie 
Morrisey 


Mme. Marie Morrisey has been en- 


gaged to sing Easter Sunday in Newark. 
On March 1, the contralto will sing in 
New York and again on March 5 she will 
appear in the Masonic Temple, New 
York. The following day, Mme. Mor- 
risey will sing for the “New Yorkers” at 
the Hotel Astor. The contralto’s recent 
appearance with the Liederkranz Society 
was most successful, and added mate- 
rially to her metropolitan following. The 
singer has renewed her contract for her 
church position in Brooklyn, where she 
has become a great favorite. 
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Liberal allowance for your old 
piano. 
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Built By a eos Secctelter 





J. Frank Conover 1s one of 
America's greatest piano makers. 
He is the creator of that pure 
and resonant tone supreme in 
Conover Pianos. 


to that single problem —T one. 


onover Pianos 


enabled to devote over forty years 

are invariably as attractive to the eye as to the ear. For, 
catching the inspiration of the tone builder, men working 
in beautiful woods have created distinctive styles as an 
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appropriate setting for Conover Tone Quality. 
































It is not there by chance 
or accident, but there be- 
cause this man of genius, 
with vast resources and 


unequaled factory facil- 
ities behind him has been 























EUROPEAN SUCCESS of 
CARL ELLIS 


EPPERT 


| a 


American [Conductor 
and Composer 





Program of Concert at Gorlitz 


DONNERSTAG, den 17. April 1913, 
nachmittags 4 Uhr in der 
Stadthalle. 


Vortragsfolge 
Hugo Kaun: Symphonie Nr. 2 in C-moll, 
op. 85 
1. Etwas bewegt, ernst 
2. Sehr innig mit grossem Ausdruck 
3. Lebhaft 
4. Marchmassig 
Carl E. Eppert: Adagio aus der 2. Sym 
phonischen Suite 
Conductor: Herr Carl E. Eppert 


A. Glazounow: Violin-Konzert A-moll, 
op. 82 
Moderato 
Andante 
Allegro 
Soloist: Herr Cornelis Tromp, Berlin 
Richard Wagner: Glocken- und Grals- 
zehe aus ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 


Symphony Concert of the “Stadt- 
isches Orchester.” 


From “Gérlitzer Nachrichten’ und 
Anzeiger,’’ Saturday, April 19, 1913.— 
In yesterday's afternoon concert in the 
City Music Hall Herr K@6niglicher 
Musikdirektor A. Schattschneider pre- 
sented a young American Conductor 
and Composer, Herr Carl E. Eppert, 
who appeared for the first time in Gor- 
litz and conducted the first part of the 
program—the C minor Symphony of 
Hugo Kaun, op. 85 (recently heard for 
the first time under the baton of the 
composer himself) and the Adagio 
from Mr. Eppert’s Symphonic Suite, 
op. 11, an excellent composition. 

In presenting this Symphony Mr 
Eppert chose for himself a_ difficult 
task in which to show his routine ana 
power as a finished conductor. How 
ever, he executed his task splendidly, 
proving amply his musical worth and 
understanding. One perceived that hy 
is earnest and striving in his efforts 
to give the best interpretation of the 
composer, so it was but natural that 
he, with the excellent co-operation of 
the orchestra, brought out a fine de- 
velopment of the very difficult first two 
movements, in a correct and impres- 
sive manner. Concerning the composi- 
‘tion itself the symphony gained con- 
siderably in its second hearing, 
thanks to the excellent interpretation 
of Mr. Eppert. 

In closing, Mr. Eppert’s Adagio 
demonstrates splendid talent and 
Knowledge for real composition. 

His début in Gérlitz was in. every 
way successful and his further career 
will be watched with great interest. 


Symphony Concert of the “Stadt- 
isches Orchester.” 


From “Neuen Gérlitzer Anzeiger,” 
Saturday, April 19, 1913.—The first 
appearance in Gédrlitz of Herr Carl 
Ellis Eppert, the Conductor and Com- 
poser, lent particular interest to the 
concert given last Thursday. The 
young American presented the C 
minor Symphony, op. 85, of Hugo 
Kaun, his celebrated teacher, which 
we have already heard at the last con- 
cert given bv the “Gesellschaft der 
Musikfreunde.”’ Herr Eppert knows 
how to hold an orchestra of real musi- 
cians together and demonstrated, par- 
ticularly in the rapid third move- 
ment and the characteristic march of 
the last movement, his abilitv§ for 
bringing out personal coloring and In- 
teresting shading. He also proved a 
remarkable talent as a creative mus!- 
cian and the thematic work in the 
Adagio from his Symphonic Suite. op. 
11, showed great worth, depth, fine 
impressionistic and creative power, 
the instrumentation being noble and 
charming. Herr Eppert is certainly 
assured of a very successful career. 
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NEW OPERA COMPANY FOR THE COAST 





Impresario Lambardi to Add Opera in English to His Numerous 
Ventures—Verdi Monument To Be Unveiled on March 22—The 


Popularity of McCormack 


Bureau of Musical America, 
San Francisco, 376 Sutter Street, 
February 18, 1914. 


HE Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
in the two weeks’ engagement to open 
at the Tivoli Opera House on Monday 
evening, March 16, will give San Fran- 
cisco its first opportunity to hear Titta 
Ruffo and Maggie Teyte. All the other 
singers are well known here. A Tivoli 
grand opera season without Tetrazzini 
is in the nature of a departure from the 
established order of our musical affairs. 
Tetrazzini is to be heard in concert at 
the Tivoli on March 5 and March 7. 


Impresario Mario Lambardi, who has 
been producing opera up and down the 
two Americas for thirty-five years, is 
an Italian of the pronounced type in mu- 
sic, but he declares that opera must be 
sung in English before it can thoroughly 
enter into the esthetic life of the Amer- 
ican people. In accordance with that 
conviction, he intends to avail himself 
of every opportunity of productions in 
English, and instead of bringing his 
chorus from Italy, as he did in former 
years, he is training native singers. 
His new organization for Pacific Coast 
opera, with headquarters in Los An 
geles, is the National Grand Opera 
Company, in which his principal asso- 
ciates are Carlo Marchetti, John Lopi- 
zich and Sparks M. Berry. 

On Tuesday evening, the San Fran- 
cisco Music Teachers’ Association held 
its February meeting, with Redfern Ma- 
son, music critic of The Hxaminer, as 
speaker. Mr. Mason talked on the folk 
songs of Ireland, with Caroline H. Lit 
tle, soprano, and William E. Chamber- 
lain, baritone, as the illustrative sing- 
ers. 

Fritz Kreisler is to appear as soloist 
with the San Francisco Symphony Or 
chestra on Friday afternoon, and during 
the following week in recital. 











CHARLES NORMAN 


GRANVILLE 








of 
whose 
work 
the 
New York 
EVENING 
MAIL 
Says: 
‘““He sings with dramatic style and hi 
interpretations show many contrasts. He 
nas the talent of giving vital gq 
to his songs, of investing then 
narrative and dramatic force nd 
musicianship contributes 
interest he awakens.” 


CONCERT--ORATORIO--RECITAL 


Engaged for Recital at Winsted, 
Conn., on Mar. 24, before Winsted 
Choral Club. 


Direction: WALTER ANDERSON 
171 West 67th Street, New Yor, 
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A Verdi monument, the gift of San 
Francisco’s large and richly musical 
Italian colony, is to be unveiled in Gold- 
en Gate Park on March 22. Tetrazzini 
and members of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company will take part in the 


Charles L. Wagner is here, personally 
superintending the McCormack tour. 


Chamber Music Concert 


The Hughes-Wismer-Riley Trio, Mrs. 
Robert M. Hughes, pianist; Hother Wis- 
mer, violinist, and Herbert Riley, ’cellist, 
has aroused new interest in chamber 
music in San Francisco, and its last 
concert on February 10, in Sorosis Hall, 
was attended by a packed house. Anna 


Miller Wood-Harvey, formerly of Bos- 
ton, was contralto soloist. 

Other recent concerts of note were 
Monday, February 9— 


the following: 





- Photo by Geo, G. Fraser 


One of San Francisco’s Most Active Chamber Music Organizations—The Hughes- 


Wismer-Riley Trio, Composed of Mrs. Robert M. Hughes, Pianist; 
Wismer, Violinist, and Herbert Riley, 


musical program, with choruses by 2,- 
000 children, under the direction of Es- 
telle Carpenter, the splendidly success- 
ful supervisor of music in the San Fran- 
cis ;co schools. Joseph D. Redding, the 

“Natoma” librettist, is to deliver an ad- 
dress. 

Thomas Egan, the Irish tenor, is be- 
ing booked for a Pacific Coast tour by 
Manager M. D. Hardiman, of this city, 
who was the California manager for 
Alice Neilsen in her recent Western 
tour. 

John McCormack is proving more 
popular than ever. On Sunday after- 
noon and Tuesday evening his listeners 
eagerly held every bit of available space 
in the large Scottish Rite Auditorium, 
and Impresario Will L. Greenbaum was 
compelled to turn hundreds of persons 
back from the box-office in addition to 
refunding a large amount of money that 
had been sent with advance orders which 
he could not fill. The tenor was in es- 
pecially fine voice on Tuesday evening, 
and the auditorium was so full of appre- 
ciative listeners that they thronged the 
stage, even crowding about the piano 
in a way that must have disconcerted 
Mr. O’Brien, the accompanist. He pre- 
sented a characteristic program in 
memorable style and was exceptionally 
generous with encores. Manager 








LUDWIG HESS 


Third American Tour 1913-1914 


According to Leading European and American Papers, 
“THE LEADING CONCERT TENOR,” also “The Idol of 
all Singers Who Visited America.”’ 


Personal Address, 602 W. 137th St., New York 


TENOR 


NOW BOOKING 











Hother 
’Cellist 


Studio recital in which Mme. M. E. Vin- 
cent presented Ida von Weick, soprano, 
assisted by Giuseppe Jollain, violinist, 
and Mabel Mercedes Hughes, pianist, 
and with three groups of songs by I red- 
eric Vincent, baritone. February 11.— 
Mansfeldt Club concert, with program 
by Bessie Fuller, Lorraine Ewing, Ber- 
nice Levy, Esther Hjelte and Stella 
Howell and Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Mans- 
feldt. February 15.—Concert in Kohler 
& Chase Hall by Karl Grienauer, ’cellist, 
and George Stewart McManus, pianist. 
Prof. Charles Louis Seeger, at the 
head of the University of California’s 
music department, is giving a series of 
Thursday evening recitals at the univer- 
sity. In this week’s recital, with a folk- 
song program, Louise Dunham is the 
soloist. THOMAS NUNAN. 


Hazel Collins Gives Recital 

Hazel Collins, soprano, a young singer 
with a promising future, gave a recital 
at the Studio Club of New York City on 
Monday afternoon, February 23. The 
program included songs of Scarlatti, 
Tschaikowsky, Brahms, Hahn, Rubin- 
stein, Corpenter and others. Isador 
Luckstone was the accompanist. 


DAMROSCH CONCERT | 
OF BRAHMS MUSIC 


Bachaus and Seagle the Soloists 
in a Performance of 
Uncommon Beauty 





The concert of the Symphony Society, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, at Aolian 
Hall, New York, on Sunday afternoon, 
February 22, was among the finest heard 
in New York this season. Mr. Dam- 
rosch, who is one of those fortunate mu- 
sicians who are able to give devotion to 
the music both of Brahms and Wagne: 
—though those who dislike the former 
claim that such an attitude is impos- 
sible—offered an ‘“All-Brahms”  pro- 
gram. There was a very large audience 
which listened to the German master’s 
First Symphony, Piano Concerto in B 
Flat Major and a group of his songs and 
approved in unmistakable terms the per 
formances and the music. 

Wilhelm Bachaus played the solo part 
in the concerto and played it as few 
pianists can. The technical equipment 
of the distinguished German is colossal! 
and the poetic note was well sounded in 
the superb slow movement. At the close 
of the work the pianist was showered 
with applause. Four songs of the mas- 
ter, “Wir  wandelten,” “Botschaft,’ 
“Nachtigall” and “Meine Liebe ist 
griin” were sung admirably by Oscar 
Seagle, the gifted American baritone. 
Though Mr. Seagle’s métier is the music 
of French composers he presented these 
Brahms songs with great intelligence 
and fine vocal resource. His accom 
panist was the efficient Coenraad v. Bos. 

Mr. Damrosch conducted the sym 
phony with intense zeal and achieved 
some excellent results, especially in the 
first two movements. There is no rea 
son for forcing the horns, as was the 
case, in the glorious antiphonal calls in 
the Finale, especially in so small an au 
ditorium as Avolian Hall. The effect was 
highly disconcerting. A. We & 
Klibansky Pupil Bridgeport Church Soloist 

Norma Weber, pupil of Sergei Kili 
bansky, has been engaged as contralto 
soloist in the First Congregationa! 
Church of Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Philip Hale, Boston Critic, Makes a Selection and Summarizes Their 


Foster & David 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 


Present under their ex- 
clusive management 


Mme. OLIVE 


Fremstad 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 





Concert and Recital 





MARY JORDAN 


Contralto, Century Opera Co. 


RUTH HARRIS 


Lyric Soprano 





Achievements —D’Alvarez, Tetrazzini, Gadski, Bori, Destinn, 
Matzenauer, Fremstad, Farrar, Teyte, Hempel, Edvina and 


Garden on the List 


HE photographs of twelve leading 
women opera singers of to-day, se- 
lected by Philip Hale, are a feature of 
the Boston Herald of the 22nd. In an 
introductory note Mr. Hale remarks: 
“These twelve singers, sopranos and 


‘contraltos, have been chosen as leading 


operatic singers now before the Ameri- 
can public. Some may wonder at the 
omission of certain names, and will ask 
why Mme. Melba and Mme. Nordica, 
for example, are not included. Mmes. 


Melba and Nordica are now seldom on 
the operatic stage, and they are sur- 
vivors of the brilliant period when they 
were associated with Mme. Calvé, Mme. 
Albani, Mme. Schumann-Heink, Jean de 
Reszke, de Lucia, Maurel and P-.ancon. 
Styles change in opera as in hats. The 
more modern operas demand actresses 
as well as singers. Actors with poor 
voices and moderate or little vocal skill 
are often preferred to accomplished 
singers who on the stage think first of 
their voice. Miss Garden is acclaimed 
as an actress, yet she can sing effectively 
when she is not obsessed with the wish 
We do not 


song and action, she has steadily grown 
in vocal and dramatic significance, till 
she is now reckoned among leading 
Wagnerian singers.” 

“Lucrezia Bori: Italian in personal 
attractiveness and in bel canto, North- 
ern seriousness joins with native seduc- 
tiveness in portrayal of character. A 
singer and an actress of marked charm 
and emotional force.” 

“Emmy Destinn: Bohemia claims her, 
but Italy, Germany and English speak- 
ing countries gladly pay homage. Her 
song is ‘A marvel, made of perfect sound 
and exceeding passion.’ ” 

“Margarete Matzenauer: A_ singer 
with a superb voice that allows her to 
be Brangdne or Isolde, Kundry or Am- 
neris. As an actress she is less con- 
ventional than the majority imported 
from Germany.” 

“Olive Fremstad: A _ contra‘to who 
determined to be a dramatic soprano. 
She has triumphed gloriously as Kundry 
and Isolde; and this not without detri- 
ment to her natural voice.” 

“Geraldine Farrar: A New Eng- 
lander with Northern shrewdness and a 
Latin temperament. Dramatic in song 
and action. Tempted sometimes to ex- 
in detail. 


BRIDEWEL 


Contralto 





NEW 


COMMENTS ON 
YORK RECITAL 


RECENT 


New York Evening Sun.—When 


Maurice Grau gave his revival of Mozart’s 


‘‘Magic Flute’’ years ago with Sembrich as 
Queen of the Night, a very slim young Amer- 


ican protege of tauat prima donna apj. aired 


to be ‘dramatic’ at any cost. 
say that the twelve singers chosen here 
are the greatest in all respects. We be- 
lieve them to be the most deservedly con- 
spicuous of those now singing in the 
opera houses of the United States.” 


aggeration She gives char- 


rs t h N q as one of the Veiled Maidens. She was 
acter to each part, even to Nedda.”’ 


Carrie Bridewell, the contralto, who re- 
‘“ ° } : : turned to the stage yesterday in a song re- 
Maggie Teyte: English by birth, cital at Molian Hall. Some of those present 
French in the subtlety of her art; Celtic recalled Miss Bridewell’s rise at the opera 

through such réles as Taanach in ‘‘Salamm 


by the mysterious quality which creates bo’? and Mercedes in ‘‘Carmen,’’ tais last on 





FLORENCE ANDERSON OTIS 


Grau’s famous Prince Henry night, in Feb- 


Coloratura Soprano 





ANITA DAVIS-CHASE 


Dramatic Soprano 





ELIZABETH TUDOR 


Oratorio Soprano 





JOHN BARNES WELLS 


Tenor 





FRANK ORMSBY 


Tenor 





ARTHUR PHILIPS 


Baritone 





FREDERIC MARTIN 
Basso 





CLIFFORD CAIRNS 


Basso-Cantante 


MARIE NICHOLS 


Violinist 








ANNIE LOUISE DAVID 


Harpist 


MARJORIE & NATHALIE 
PATTEN 


’Cellist and Violinist 








SAMUEL GARDNER 


Violinist 





LESLIE HODGSON 


Pianist 





LEO SCHULZ 
’Cellist Philharmonic Orchestra, N. Y. 





ALEXANDER BLOCH 


Following are the names of the singers 
selected, and the pithy comment which 
accompanies each picture: 

“Margherita d’Alvarez: A _ contralto 
of uncommon range and evenness of tone. 
A contralto with a voice that recalls the 
traditions of illustrious predecessors. A 
contralto to whom Gautier might have 
dedicated his famous poem.” 

“Luisa Tetrazzini: She now wishes 
to forsake coloratura by which she won 
fame. A conventional actress in trag- 
edy, she is more spontaneous in comedy. 
As a singer of florid music she is brilliant 
and uneven.” 

“Johanna Gadski: Always painstak- 
ing, and at first pale and monotonous in 


illusion; a lyric soprano of rare emo- 
tional force.” 

“Frieda Hempel: Admirable in color- 
atura, to which she gives a soul. She 
can be emotional in purely lyric strains. 
As an actress she can lead the life of 
Violetta or Rosina.” 

“Louise Edvina: With a beautiful 
voice, at times over-refined, she excels 
in lyric réles, as Antonia and the Louise 
of the first act. Now seeking more tragic 
expression.” 

_“Mary Garden: An _ actress _ that 
sings; always interesting, even when she 
irritates by mannerisms, exaggeration 


and an insolent defiance of librettist’s 
and composer’s wishes. A unique figure 
on the operatic stage.” O. D. 
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As Mme. Bridewell-Benedict, she reap- 
peared yesterday in a program of contralio 


songs such as had not been heard this year. 


It was a picasure to hear the classic Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘In Questa Tomba,’’ with organ, 


and the same accompaniment to an old Bre- 


ton ‘‘Angelus’’ and ‘‘Le Serenite’’ of Saint- 
Saéns. From Handel's ‘‘Dove’ Sei’’ and 
Brahms’s ‘“‘Der Todt Das Ist die Kuehle 
Nacht,’’ the list ran through modern German 
French trifles of Massenet, De- 
bussy and Pierne, and American lyrics’ by 
Mrs. Beach, Miss Bauer and Mrs. Salter. 
New York Globe.—Operagoers _ re- 
member Mme. Bridewell as a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. The recital 
yesterday was a first appearance here after 
a period of retirement. Mme. Bridewell was 
heard in songs ranging from Handel to Max 
Reger, and including by the way such com 
posers as Beethoven, Schubert, Franz, 
Brahms, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, and Debussy. 
Mme. Bridewell’s singing of this ambitious 
and comprehensive program gave evidence of 


careful preparation. Her voice has rich 
depths. 
New York Staats-Zeitung.—Mme. 


Carrie Bridewell gave yesterday afternoon at 
olian Hall a very successful and well-at 
tended recital, in which the artist was lit- 
erally buried with beautiful flowers—a beau 
tiful death. But dying is decidedly out of 
the question with the delightful art of this 
lady, for she presented herself with the same 
freshness and red-cheekedness as she did 
under the régime of Grau at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Her voice is a toneful con- 
tralto with deep, ringing low notes and good 
high ones. ‘The organ is a well-schooled one, 
the legato flows smoothly, the breath control 
is good, the phrasing is especially well de- 
veloped. The audience applauded enthusias- 
tically. 

New York Press.—There are a good 
many persons in New York who retain agree- 
able memories of the Miss Bridewell who was 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany in the Grau régime, where her mellow 
voice, her unaffected style and the charm of 
her personality won her many friends. Her 
voice is a pure contralto voice—of which 
there are not too many nowadays—as pure a 
contralto in the high as in the low register. 


New York Times.—Yesterday Mme. 
Carrie Bridewell reappeared in a song recital 
in Molian Hall that had attractive features. 
Miss Bridewell’s voice gave pleasure by its 
richness and depth: a contralto voice of un 
mistakable contralto quality and of a marked 
reediness. Her style of singing is agreeable 
and has artistic merits. It is not easy to 
give such a voice as hers a great variety of 
expression in the interpretation of songs, and 
her success in this respect was deserving of 
commendation. 

She gave an interesting program. Among 
the most unfamiliar of these were three Tus- 
can songs that had charm of melody, to 
which Miss Bridewell added by the grace of 
her delivery. 

New York American.—Mme. Bride- 
well gave what can truthfully be designated 
a ‘‘song recital.’’ In each of her groups 
she used the original texts with fine effect, 
as to enunciation and accent. 

Mme. Bridewell’s method is admirably 
adapted to the concert stage. She expressed 
herself feelingly, and, at times, dramatically. 


Brooklyn Standard Union.—After 
an absence of thirteen years Miss Carrie 
Bridewell made her reappearance yesterday 
in a song recital at Molian Hall, Manhattan. 
She was a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, and took part in some of the im- 
portant productions of that season under the 
direction of Maurice Grau. Her voice is a 
rich, deep contralto. She gave an interest- 
ing program including modern German songs, 
old and new Italian songs, and French and 
English songs. 

Brooklyn Eagle.—Mme Carrie Bride- 
well gave a song recital yesterday in MX®olian 
Hall. Her voice is a notable one, and Mme. 
Bridewell’s diction, her self-possession and 
dramatic color were in evidence. 

EASTON, PA. RECITAL 

Easton Argus.—Mme. Bridewell, the 
vocalist of the evening, by her graciousness 
and charming personality, instantly .won the 
hearts of the audience. She sang the Gavotte 
from Mignon, and in a manner that instantly 
proved her caliber. Her voice is one of tre- 
mendous power and range, and of great modu- 
lations. She interpreted this number, as 





pe 


ROYAL COURT OPERA OF MUNICH 


Who will be heard in London and America within the year . 


well as the last group of songs in a most 
sympathetic manner. Her encores were in 
English and, much to the delight of all, she 
played her own accompaniment to the Van- 
nah Lullaby, which was an interpretation 
never to be forgotten. 
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and Stretching the Skin 





LENDING SIZE AND STRENGTH 
TO HANDS OF THE PIANIST 


The Mission of Dr. Woldemar Schnee, Who Comes to Us from 
Germany—Famous Musicians Whose Hands He Has En- 
larged—Results Accomplished by Manipulating the Fingers 








IANISTS have not infrequently en- 
deavored to improve upon nature 
in regard to securing an increased span 
or some other modification of the condi- 
tion of their hands. The attempt has 
failed, as a rule. Sometimes it has even 
resulted in direct physical injury. Every 
student of musical history is familiar 
with the case of Schumann, who, as a re- 
sult of “strengthening” his fourth finger 
by the use of a complicated mechanism 
of his own devising, succeeded in para- 
lyzing his hand. Then, too, there have 
been instances of over-ambitious person- 
ages cutting tendons and cartilages and 
otherwise doing themselves violence in 
the wild hope of encompassing two or 
three intervals more on the keyboard. 
The temperate and the wise have 
frowned upon such practices, and yet 
many a player continues to think evil 
things of the unkind fate which endowed 
him with small hands and wishes ar- 
dently that he might be otherwise. 

And so indeed he may come to be, ac- 
cording to the observations of Dr. 
Woldemar Schnee, who reached New 
York with the blizzard a fortnight ago. 
Dr. Schnee comes from Germany. His 
specialty is the treatment of “sick hands” 
—hands fatigued or made useless by 
some manner of strain. Originally 
trained as a “mechano-therapeutist” in 
a Swedish sanatorium, where ills of 
various kinds were treated through the 
medium of gymnastics, he was advised 
to specialize in hand treatment in conse- 
quence of some very remarkable results 
which he achieved in that particular 
province. St. Petersburg, Moscow and 
Berlin have been the scenes of his chief 
activities. Pianists, violinists and ’cell- 
ists came to him tor treatment of over- 
worked hands. 

A friend and pupil of Hans von Biilow 
suddenly conceived the idea that since 
Dr. Schnee could cope so _ successfully 
with injured hands he might, to equally 
good purpose, furnish the normally 
healthy hand with greater power and 
flexibility to meet the demands of a 
higher technic—one which, according to 
Dr. Zabludowski, late Director of the 
Massage Institute of the Berlin Univer- 
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sity, has already placed itself almost 
beyond the physiological capacity of the 
hand. 

Many Famous “Patients” 


The idea appealed to Dr. Schnee. He 
put it into practice and succeeded beyond 
all hopes. To this fact such artists as 
Xaver Scharwenka, Ignaz Friedmann, 
Josef Lhévinne, Conrad Ansorge, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Ernest Schelling, Vianna da 
Motta, Mme. Stepanoff and Wassili Safo- 
noff bear witness, all of them having 





submitted to a greater or lesser extent 
to his ministrations. His services are 
eagerly sought and Dr. Schnee gleefully 
relates an anecdote of how Mme. Sandra 
Droucker, wife of the pianist, Gottfried 
Galston, once inquired of him as to the 
whereabouts of “a wonderful man who 
achieved wonders in treating the hands 
of pianists and who had suddenly dis- 
appeared from St. Petersburg’”—igno- 
rant of the fact that the “wonderful 
man” was no other than Dr. Schnee him- 
self. 

The doctor, who is a genial and most 
amiable person, bearing something of a 
resemblance to Brahms and Arthur 
Nikisch, was seen last week by a repre- 
sentative of MUSICAL AMERICA and pro- 


Dr. 


ceeded presently to provide a practical 
demonstration of his methods, utilizing 
the left hand of his visitor for the pur- 
pose. But previous to that he drew forth 
a series of papers upon which were 


traced the outlines of hands. These out- 
lines overlapped each other. Yet they 


represented one and the same hand, the 
smaller one showing its extent before the 
course of treatment, the larger after. 


Making the Hands Grow 


“Now it is clear that the wonderful 
achievements of Liszt and of Rubinstein 
may be in great measure attributed to 
the fact that they possessed hands of ex- 
traordinary size. Yet I maintain that 
much can be done toward approximating 
this condition with an ordinary hand. 
You will see by these charts how the 
hands of each of these artists—Schelling, 
Lhévinne and others—have grown and 
expanded. My method is first to 
strengthen the muscles governing the 
control of each finger, of all the fingers, 
of the hand, the wrist, the arm. I con- 





tend that the mere repetition of techni- 





Woldemar Schnee (left) Demonstrat- 
ing With the Pianist, Clarence Adler, 
His Method of Enlarging the Hands of 
the Musician. In Oval, Portrait of Dr. 
Schnee 


cal exercises does not reach the seat of 
trouble, besides being annoying.” 

Dr. Schnee proceeded to illustrate his 
system. The strengthening of the vari- 
ous sets of muscles is achieved by a 
manipulation in a slow rotary motion of 
each finger and finally of the whole hand. 
Also by elevation of the hand, by expan- 
sion and contraction of the fingers. But 
the most important part of the process, 
that most directly concerned in the en- 
largement of the span of the hand, is 
the stretching of the skin. It is the skin 
which prevents the hand from reaching 
further than it does. The extreme elas- 
ticity of the skin is the condition of which 
the doctor takes advantage. The opera- 
tion of stretching it by pulling the thumb 
and the fifth finger in opposite directions 
is more or less painful at first, though 
the unpleasantness of it diminishes with 
repetition. ae os 


“L’ARLESIENNE” HAS 
LOUISIANA PREMIERE 


Daudet Play with Bizet Music at 
New Orleans Opera—Alma 
Gluck’s Throng 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Feb. 19.—On Sun- 
day evening, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, was given at the French Opera, 
“L’Arlésienne,” the famous drama by 
Daudet, with incidental music by Bizet. 
A strong cast took the leading réles and 
a rare treat was given to those persons 
perfectly familiar with the French lan- 
guage. The incidental music written for 
this drama, while of light character, is 
very beautiful. Mlle. Lavarenne took the 
leading female role admirably. 

The first of the series of extra per- 
formances by the French Opera Com- 
pany was given on Saturday evening 
when “Lohengrin” was sung for the first 
time this season. M. Affre sang the title 
role and was in fine voice and was heard 
to better advantage than on any previous 
occasion since he came to New Orleans 
last season. M. Mezy presented a Tel- 
ramund that must be classed as one of 
his best roles. Mlle. Dalcia was ex- 
tremely impressive as Ortrud, and Mlle. 
Brias’s lovely voice was well suited to 
the role of Hlsa, and she gave a delight- 
ful interpretation. Combes, as_ the 
Herald, was very good, while Caravia 
was the King. The audience down stairs 
was composed mostly of visitors to the 
city. 

The most delightful song recital giver. 
recently in this city was that of last Mon- 
day evening, when the Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New Orleans entertained its 
members with Alma Gluck as the at- 
traction. The Athenaeum was packed to 
the doors, many being turned away, as 
there were no tickets sold, the concert 
being for members of the society only. 

The wide success that Miss Gluck has 
attained in other cities was duplicated 
here. Her voice is exceptionally pure in 
tone and all of her interpretations were 
delightfully near the ideal. Of the even- 
ing’s offerings “Chanson Indoue,” by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, stood out as the most 
beautiful, with “Psyche,” by Paladilhe, a 
close second. The entire program pleased 





the audience to such an extent that it 
was well-nigh doubled by insistent en- 
cores. D. B. F. 

Marguerite Melville Photograph by 


Vienna Photographer 


A portrait of Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska, the American pianist, who 
was heard in Berlin, January 22, with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, was printed 
in MusIcAL AMERICA last week. The pic- 
ture was reproduced from a photograph 
made by Pauline Kruger Hamilton, the 
Vienna photographer, to whom credit 
should have been given. 
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GRIEG CLIMAX FOR 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


Mme Carreno’s Playing of His 
Piano Concerto Feature of 
Brilliant Concert 


The climax of last Sunday afternoon’s 
New York Philharmonic concert was the 
magnificent performance of the Grieg 
Piano Concerto in which Teresa Car- 
reno was soloist. At the close the pian- 
ist was recalled to the platform more 
than half a dozen times. The work has 
been neglected this season and the en- 
thusiasm of the audience was the more 
pronounced in consequence. However 
much one may have heard this concerto 


it is impossible not to marvel with each 
successive hearing at its wondrous 
fecundity of melody, its wealth of en- 
chanting color and infectiously exhil- 
arating rhythms and to be struck by the 
eminent “healthiness” of this music. 
Hans von Biilow observed that it pos- 
sessed “what the Americans call ‘gin- 
ger.’ ” 

Mme. Carrefo’s playing of it was such 
as to give additional point to this say- 
ing. It was splendidly vital and ex- 
uberant, full of youthful fire and bril- 
liancy in the two fast movements and 
beautifully tender in the Adagio, one of 
the most deeply felt and transportingly 
lovely concerto movements in existence, 
which would alone serve to confer im- 
mortality on its composer. 

Mr. Stransky supplied the pianist with 
a perfect accompaniment, one which, 
without over-accentuating the orchestral 
part, served to disclose its manifold 
charms. No one who heard it will easily 
forget the performance of the opening 
of the slow movement, which stands in 
the same spiritual relation to the other 
works of Grieg as the introduction to 
the last act of “Meistersinger” does to 
those of Wagner. 

Before the concerto the conductor gave 
a deeply moving reading of the “Unfin- 
ished” Symphony. Some of Mr. Stran- 
sky’s tempi seemed slightly slower than 
the usual ones, though this was not at 
all to the disadvantage of the interpreta- 
tion. The Grétry-Mottl “Ballet Suite”— 
played with charm and delicacy—and 
Charpentier’s “Impressions d’Italie” 
completed the program. In its every per- 
formance the orchestra proved, by the 
beauty, clarity and evenness of its tone, 
its exquisite phrasing, perfect intona- 
tion, impeccable execution, brilliancy and 
luscious warmth that it stands unsur- 
passed—if not peerless—in this country. 
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TYPICAL SOUTHERN CONCERT 


Hagerstown Performance Reflects Music 
Progress of Smaller Cities. 


HAGERSTOWN, Md., Feb. 6.—An excel- 
lent concert was given here last evening 
by the Choral Society of this city, 
Charles Howard Roderick, conductor, 
and the Concert Orchestral Club, Luther 
Leroy. Watkins, conductor. The work 
done by both of these organizations was 
of a commendable nature and proved 
once more the serious sort of work that 
is being done in smaller communities of 
the South. 

The chorus was heard in  Beach’s 
“Song of Welcome,” Bornschein’s “My 
Long Shore Lass,” Faning’s “The Mil- 
ler’s Wooing,” “Sally in Our Alley” and 
“Drink to Me Only with Thine Eyes,” 
and finally Brewer’s “The Evening 
Star.” Mr. Roderick has trained his 
singers to a notable degree of efficiency, 
and their work was much applauded. 
In the Faning piece Mr. Fleagel sang 
the solo part satisfyingly. 

Helen Braly, soprano, soloist of the 
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evening, gave much pleasure in the air, 
“T List the Trill in Golden Throat,” from 
Herbert’s “Natoma,” in songs by Camp- 
bell-Tipton, as well as the solo part in 
the Brewer composition. The orchestra 
did creditable work in compositions by 
Rachmaninoff, Saint-Saéns, Scharwenka, 
Meyerbeer, Nevin and German. 


STRAUSS AND BEETHOVEN 
ON DR. MUCK’S PROGRAM 


Fifth Symphony and “Death and Trans- 
figuration” Played by Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 


Dr. Muck based his Saturday program 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, February 
21, on two conceptions, classic and mod- 
ern, of man’s struggle against Fate— 
Beethoven’s C Minor Symphony, the 
“Fifth,” and Richard Strauss’s “Death 
and Transfiguration,” respectively. There 
was no soloist. 

The “Fifth” Symphony has been mod- 
ernized, revised, edited, retouched and 
what not by conductors of eminence, by 
time-beaters and by musicians whose de- 
sire to win notoriety has led them to 
“improve” on the original. Fortunately, 
the conductor of the Boston band does 
not fall in any of these categories. He 
leans toward conservatism, which may 
even be noted in his method of conduct- 
ing. His reading of the colossal work 
was, on this occasion, a good one, es- 
pecially that of the first movement. The 
grim knocking at the door and the surg- 
ing passage work toward the end of the 
movement were finely portrayed. The 
Andante con moto suffered from a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the crescendi, mak- 
ing passages in it what the Germans call 
gedehnt (there is no English equivalent). 
The general conception of the Scherzo 
and Finale was masterly, the latter 
marred, however, by the poor work of 
the bassoon and the horns in the passage 
following the former’s entrance after the 
series of heavy chords just before the 
coda. It is high time that Dr. Muck ac- 
quired the services of a new bassoonist. 

If the conductor of the Boston Orches- 
tra wishes to play the Strauss “Death 
and Transfiguration” in this city, he 
must expect comparisons. His calm in- 
terpretation was somewhat disappointing 
to New Yorkers accustomed to the big- 
ger climaxes of another conductor. 

Just why Liszt’s symphonic poem 
“Hungaria” was included it is difficult 
to understand. It is neither racy in its 
melodic materials—as are the rhapsodies 
—nor is its instrumentation interesting. 
As a New York critic remarked last 
week: “It sounds like a burlesque on a 
Liszt symphonic poem.” It was finely 
played. A. W. K. 


ST. LOUIS’ ADMIRATION 
FOR VIOLINIST FLESCH 


Plays Brahms Concerto with Zach Or- 
chestra—Wagner Music on the 
Same Program 


St. Louis, Feb. 21.—Coming to this 
city almost unheralded, Carl Flesch, the 
Austrian violinist, appeared here yester- 
day afternoon with the Symphony Or- 
chestra in its first concert of the twelfth 
series. Mr. Zach had prepared a pro- 
gram of extreme length and satisfying 
the most musical tastes. He opened the 
matinée with Weber’s Overture to 
“Oberon,” which, as usual, was given a 
spirited reading. Then Mr. Flesch pre- 
sented the monumental Brahms Concerto 
in D Major, op. 77. 

Mr. Flesch has a tone something like 
Kreisler’s, even, resonant and flexible. 
Particularly noticeable were his abso- 
lute sincerity and ability to please the 
most critical. Both the -second and 
third movements brought much ap- 
plause and he responded with two num- 
bers by Bach for violin alone. After the 
last of these he received much more 
applause. 

The second half of the program was 
devoted entirely to the works of Wagner, 
and Mr. Zach again demonstrated his 
musicianly ability in giving these big 
numbers such forceful interpretations. 
The group consisted of Prelude to Act 
III from “Lohengrin” and the Procession 
of the Women from the same opera, the 
Good Friday music from “Parsifal” and 
the Ride of the Valkyries from “Die 
Walkiire.” 

The orchestra had another successful 
tour this week, playing on Monday night 
in Charleston, Ill.; Tuesday, in Urbana, 
and Wednesday, in Decatur. In Urbana, 
it played in the Students Musical Course. 

H. W. C. 
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WHAT WOULD BEETHOVEN SAY? 
If He Agreed with the Critics, then 


ULIA 


CULP 


Would Be the ‘‘Child of His Songs” 


Great Singer Is the Talk of the Beethoven Festival, at which she appeared 
on Wednesday Evening, February 18, at Aeolian Hall, New York 


_READ WHAT THE CRITICS HAVE TO SAY 


H. E. Krehbiel:—New York Tri- 
bune:—Mme. Culp sang five Bee- 
thoven songs—‘Bitten,” “Ich Liebe 
Dich,” “Der Kuss,” “Faithful Johnnie” 
and “The Cottage Maid’—the first 
three to the piano accompaniment of 
Coenraad V. Bos, the two latter with 
an additional violin and ’cello accom- 
paniment. The songs were very di- 
verse in spirit, yet Mme. Culp was in 
all delightful. Her nobility in style, 
her poetic feeling were supremely ex- 
hibited in the first two, and her hu- 
mor in “Der Kuss.” The haughty 
divas of the opera might well attend 
Mme. Culp’s appearances and listen 
and learn. Hers is the mastery of 
legato, of nuance of expression and 
phrasing, of all that goes to make 
singing great. And with it all she 
possesses one of the most beautiful 
voices now to be heard in public. 


Richard Aldrich:—New York Times: 
—Probably because her appearance 
came between the two symphonies, 
Mme. Culp’s songs were chosen to 
strike a balance on the lighter, more 
homely side of the composer. It 
may have surprised some of the au- 
dience to find that Beethoven had 
written a song that they could laugh 
with, as they did in the case of “Der 
Kuss,” or that he had set music to 
Scotch poems, as they found out in 
“Faithful Johnie” and “The Cottage 
Maid.” The others were “Bitten” and 
“Ich Liebe Dich.” These songs Mme 
Culp gave to the audience with ex 
quisite sympathy and feeling. Coen- 
raad Bos played the accompaniments, 
Messrs. Saslavsky and Renard played 
obligatos in the last two. 


Max Smith:—New York Press:— 
Four of Beethoven’s songs were 
Mme. Culp’s share of the program 
They were “Bitten,” “Ich Liebe 
Dich,” “Der Kuss,” “Faithful Johnie” 
and “The Cottage Maid.” The sing- 
er’s English is accurate and so quaint 
as to be charming. So great was the 
applause, she gave the “Freudvoll und 
Leidvol” song from the “Egmont” 
music. 


New York Herald:—Mme. Julia 
Culp was the soloist. She has sung 
songs by Beethoven here with marked 
success. Her voice and her art were 
a source of much enjoyment for those 
who heard them. “Bitten.” “Ich 
Liebe Dich,” “Der Kuss,” “Faithful 
Johnie” and “The Cottage Maid” were 
her selections, and the last two, which 
were sung in English, with “Der 
Kuss,” proved to be the most pop- 
ular. 


New York World:—Mme. Culp 
sang with finished art that included 
admirable diction, an intimate under- 
standing of the compositions and 
musicianly phrasing. The singer was 
in especially good form and seemed 
in a mood thoroughly sympathetic to 
the occasion. 


New York Post:—As for Mme. 
Culp, she is at her best in the Bee- 
thoven songs, several of which she 
sang to the delight of her hearers. 


Evening World:—Mme. Culp’s love- 
ly voice was at its best, and by her 
rich gifts of interpretation and the 
purity of her diction she did full jus- 
tice to her five songs. 


Pitts Sanborn:—Evening Globe:— 
The value which Mme. Culp’s work 
added to last night’s concert cannot 
be overestimated. Too great sub- 
servience to chronological accuracy 
in the selection of the songs might 
well have spoiled her work, but the 
diversity, noble style, and poetic feel- 
ing which Mme. Culp displayed, and 
especially the humor which = she 
brought out with such attractive 
archness in “Der Kuss,” placed all 
those who attended the concert in 
Mme. Culp’s debt. 

No grand opera prima donna lives 
who could not profit by attending a 
concert where Mme. Culp sang. and 
listening and learning. 
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W. B. Chase:—Evening Sun:—Nor 
was the modern audience without 
humor to laugh at the song of “The 


Kiss,” which Mme. Culp gave as 
Beethoven meant it, as if telling a 
joke. 


Evening Journal:—Mme. Culp dis- 
played her facile grasp of mood and 
technical artistry in the singing of 
these songs—a union of virtuosity, in- 
telligence and imagination that makes 
her one of the foremost lieder sing- 
ers of the day. 


W. J. Henderson:—New York Sun: 
—As for songs, they too are simple, 
straightward and natural. It cannot 
be comfortable to be unable to find 
humor in Beethoven’s setting of “Der 


Kuss.” Mme. Culp certainly found 
it with captivating archness and ex- 
quisite beauty of tone. A_ great 
singer is this, possessed of extra- 


ordinary breath support which she 
is at times tempted to display for 
its own sake and with a voice whose 
natural timbre is graciously suited to 
the expression of a sweeping gamut 
of emotion. 

Mme. Culp sang last evening with 
devotion and with moving eloquence. 
Her delivery of the few songs was 
a lesson in the art of lieder singing 
a beautiful and finely balanced com- 
bination of vocal color, diction and 
nuance. Not the least admirable part 
of her performance was her demon- 
stration of the suitability of pure 
English to the production of gor- 
geous tone. 
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CASE OF THE SINGING TEACHER 
WHO DOES NOT SING HIMSELF 


With a Complete Knowledge of Voice-Production and All-’round 
Musicianship, He Is In Better Position to Accomplish Right 
Results, Says Victor Harris, Than the Mere Singer Who 
Can’t Even Play the Piano—A Condition Which the Gen- 
eral Public Does Not Understand 














NDER present-day conditions the 
matter of “singing and the sing- 
ing teacher” has come to be one of the 
most perplexing problems with which 
the ambitious student can be confronted. 
It is not a difficult thing to choose a 
good piano or violin instructor; those 
who teach either of these instruments 
are to be divided into two classes, good 
and bad, and they must convince the 
student or his guardian who makes ap- 
plication for instruction with him that 
they are well equipped. Their instru- 
ments are tangible and they must show 
a proficiency in performing on them be- 
fore they can hope to attract pupils to 
their fold. 

The vocal teacher doubtless should be 
made to answer the saine requirements. 
Yet facts exist to prove that some of 
the most successful teachers of voice in 
this country and Europe to-day are not 
singers themselves. And there is no de- 
nying the facts. Accordingly the public 
finds itself in a position that makes it 
difficult to choose a vocal instructor. 

A musician who has given the matter 
much thought is Victor Harris, one of 
the ablest of New York musicians, who 
has won a reputation as vocal instructor, 
conductor and composer. Mr. Harris 
has long felt that the question should be 
put squarely to the reading public and 
spoke his mind one day recently to a 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA. 


Frankness the Need 


“You can hope to rectify the condition 
which exists to-day only by tackling it 
with a fearless frankness,” said Mr. 
Harris. “In speaking of it I must, of 


course, give you the facts which I have 
from time to time gathered from my 
own work. 


“It may surprise you to know that 
there are many persons in this country 
who believe that my particular work is 
coaching singers in répertoire and not 
teaching them how to sing, as if any one 
could teach vocal répertoire and yet not 
teach singing. Every now and then I 
hear this stated to some one who reports 
it to me. It has not interfered with my 
work, I assure you, yet it is not the most 
agreeable thing for me. I have never 
spoken about it before to any one, but 
since it brings up the question of the 
right kind of teacher I feel that I ought 
to advance it now. Do not misunder- 
stand what I have to say in reference to 
this matter as a complaint or a protest 
against lack of appreciation. I have 
been teaching here in New York now for 
some twenty-two or twenty-three years 
and during the last fifteen of these I 
have practically never had an hour dis- 
engaged.” 


Sang as a Boy 


Victor Harris has been closely identi- 
fied with actual singing since he was a 
boy. At the age of seven he was a fa- 
mous boy soprano and relates with pride 
how he used to be called over the coun- 
try to fill solo engagements. He then 
went through a thorough musical educa- 
tion, gaining great proficiency as a pian- 
ist. But singing was a matter of vital 
interest to him and to gain as fine an 
equipment as possible he apprenticed 
himself to William Courtney, one of the 
best known vocal teachers in New York 
of that day. With him he worked for 
five years, incidentally assisting him in 
his work. When Mr. Courtney died Mr. 


Harris continued his work. He was 
teaching singing long before he won 
note from coast to coast as an accom- 


panist of the highest rank. In the years 
that followed Mr. Harris was heard all 
over as accompanist to many famous in- 
strumentalists, and he was sought after 
by aspirants for vocal honors who ven- 
tured upon a New York appearance. 
“Victor Harris at the piano” was found 
on seven programs out of ten! 

It was while Mr. Harris was engaged 
as répétiteur at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, during 1892-3-4, and intimately 
associated with such artists as the de- 
Reszkes, Lasalle, Lilli Lehmann, Emma 
Eames, Mme. Melba, Pol Plancon and 
many others, that he became a pupil of 
the famous conductor, Anton Seidl, and 
was associated with him for two years 
as assistant conductor at the concerts of 
the Seid] Society at Brighton Beach. 


“I found that more and more I was 
being called only an accompanist,” said 
Mr. Harris, “and I resolved that I would 
abandon the work rather than allow it to 
interfere with my vocal teaching. This 
I did, and, barring the New York re- 
cital of a former pupil of mine, Mme. 
Charles Cahier, whom I assisted last 
Winter because of our long friendship, I 
have not appeared in New York as ac- 
companist in eight years. 


Importance of General Musicianship 


“Much as I enjoyed accompanying |! 
was far too enthusiastic a voice trainer 
to continue doing the former at the ex- 
pense of my teaching. Taking the voice 
from the beginning is what I like best. 
Then the teacher may truly inculcate 
his own ideas and not be obliged to take 
good and valuable time making right the 
wrong work of another. 

“But here is the condition: The sing- 
ing teacher who is without a solid mu- 
sical education, who employs a pianist 
because he himself cannot play and who, 
perhaps, makes tone his specialty at the 
expense of interpretation, is heavily 
handicapped. He must meet the diffi- 
culty of indicating his concepts first to 
the person at the piano and then to the 
student; he is unable to play new songs 
over and must consequently take a lot of 
time going through new music with his 
assistant at the piano, so that he may 
teach his pupils new things and not be 
confined to the old standbys. Now, take 
the singing teacher who is a thorough 














of “Fiora” 





was a great artist. 
in its passion. 


sure development of her interpretation, 


memorable.—Boston Post, Feb. 19, 1914. 





tator. 
the Fiora of Miss Bori. 
and convincing. 


love music with a riper fervor. 


She sings with more art. She is a much 


recitative.—Boston American, Feb. 19, 1914. 


As an actress Mme. Villani gave a deeply 
soprano of good timbre and power 
pressive. 
noble mind and of moral sense. 

Mme. Villani was the first to take the 
last April. 
In gesture and pose she displayed grace 


directions. 
fortable, yet maintained it stoically to the end.- 





role of Fiora. 





FS CU FLUUISA (VILLANI 
7 SOPRANO 


Boston Critics Agree on Her Superb Portrayal of the Role 
in Montemezzi’s 


Miss Villani Especially Made the Evening Memorable. 
Miss Villani made us hear the part of Fiora for the first time at its full value 
With all respect for Miss Bori’s Fiora, this impersonation goes dec per, 
And there is in the voice itself. especially in the lower registers, a s¢ 
and a womanly quality, especially the vehicle for the passionate music of Montemezzi 
in the conflict of emotions, the exaltation of the 
in the first act, the parting with Manfredo, the resistance of Avito, until Fiora thought the world and 
honor and life itself well lost in the arms of her 


An Heroic 
Mme. Villani is an heroic figure, and at the same time she excites the sympathy of the sper 
She is more heroic, more mature, in no way sophisticated, yet less a playtaing of fi 
The two impersonations are different in conception, and each is interesting 
In the scene when Manfredo farewells his wife, the 
coolness shown by Miss Bori was singularly effective. : \ } 
It would be interesting to have the opinion of the librettist and tie 
composer concerning the respective characterizations.- 


An Effective Figure and Actor. 
more 
mezzi gives the soprano no big aria there is ample chance to display a voice 


Mme. Villani Gave a Deeply Interesting Perfcrmance, 


She embodied the Princess Fiora as the 


effective singer and actor Although Monte 

in his melodiously flowing 

interesting performance. Her yoice is a dramatie 

Last night it was her characterization as a whole that was in 
librettist might have conceived her—a woman of 

in the original production of the opera at Milan 


part 
Fashioned a beautiful woman, she has added the 
with dramatic 
for costuming the part in the first act within the spirit at least, if not the letter of the librett 
She took a realistic pose in the death scene 
Boaton Globe, Feb. 19, 


Mme. Villani Brought to the Performance 


Miss Villani brought to the performance the 
Her style of singing is essentially dramatic 


prestige she won at 


more moving characterization of the pitiable heroine.- 


“T’Amore Dei Tre Re’ 


Last night she 
flames higher 
sensuous beauty 
And in the 
love scene 
made the evening 


lover, Miss Villani especially 


Figure, 


fate thar 


passive respect, the amiall 
On the other hand, Mme. Villani sang the 


-Bosgton Herald, Feb. 19, 1014. 


nature 
praise 


industry to those of 
Mme. Villani deserves 


gifts of 
significance 
but one that must have been most uncon 
1914 


the Prestige She 
Milan 


vocally. she gave a 


Feb. 19, 1914 


Won at Milan. 
where she created the 
and, clearer and 
Boston Journal, 
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musician, who presides at the piano in 
his teaching, who keeps himself in- 
formed as to all the developments in the 
world of music, who has studied the art 
of singing as carefully as possible and 
can demonstrate perfectly to any singer 
the highest expression of vocal beauty, 
yet who has a voice which would not 
make a career as a public singer pos- 
sible to himself. Should not such a 
teacher be at an advantage, I ask? But 
you will find that he, too, is handicapped. 

“How can he understand tone produc- 
tion, is murmured, if he has had to give 
so much time to the study of piano, the- 
ory and the acquiring of musicianshin in 
general? And under this charge, invalid 
though it be, the serious musician who 
teaches singing must labor. Truly un- 
just is the public’s attitude in the mat- 
ter, I think, and I cite my own expe- 
rience in the hope that it may call atten- 
tion to one of the most unfortunate facts 
in American musical life. 


Like Physician and Patient 
“Nor is it possible,” continued Mr. 


Harris, “to judge a teacher by what pu- 
pils he may or may not have before the 


public. No singing teacher ever made a 
pupil! Measures should be taken to im- 
press that on the minds of ambitious 


young singers. It is the duty of the 
teacher to do things in the right way 
and by teaching the student to avoid the 
wrong way, the latter develops himself. 
Individual power is what determines a 
student’s having or not having a career. 
And the teacher, who is to the pupil as 
a physician is to a patient, cannot make 
every pupil celebrated any more than 
the physician can cure all! Those teach- 
ers who have conducted their work for a 
long series of years, maintaining their 
classes from season to season, are the 
successful ones. The failures drop out 
of the running surely—though some- 
times too slowly for the common good.” 
_ Not only has this New York teacher 
instructed singers, but he has demon- 
strated his ability to aid dramatic art- 
ists and has prepared such well-known 
personages as Frances Starr, now play- 
ing in Henri Bernstein’s “The Secret,” 
and Ernest Glendinning, whose Pierrot 
in the lovely Housman-Barker fantasy, 
“Prunella,” won him so much praise this 
Fall. 

Withal Mr. Harris is conductor of 
two choruses, the noted St. Cecilia Cluk 
of New York, which distinguished itself 
on Thursday evening of this week when 


it assisted the New York Philharmonic 
Society in Liszt’s “Dante” Symphony, 
and the Wednesday Morning Singing 


Club, a smaller organization of women’s 
voices. Composition has always occu- 
pied some of his time. His “Madrigal” 
and “The Hills O’Skye,” written some 
years ago, are two of the most widely 
sung songs by an American composer, 
while his recent song, “The Half Ring 
Moon,” and his setting of Frank L. 
Stanton’s “Morning,” for four-part 
women’s voices, have added in very 
marked manner to his reputation as 


composer. A. W. K. 


ALBERT CORNFELD’S RECITAL 


A Violinist of Promise Revealed in His 
New York Appearance 


Albert Cornfeld, a 
was heard in a 


New York, last 


played Grieg’s C 


young violinist, 
recital in A€olian Hall, 
Saturday evening. He 
Minor Sonata, Vieux- 


temps’s' E Major Concerto, Paganini’s 
“Moses” Fantasy and = sundry short 
pieces of Beethoven, Brahms. Gold- 
mark and Weber. Mr. Cornfeld is un- 


doubtedly a talented young man and he 
plays with a fairly good quality of tone. 
not a_ little technical proficiency and 
musical feeling, though his intonation is 
often faulty. sut so much mediocre 
playing is heard in New York in the 
course of one mortal season that an 
artist, to win more than very transient 
attention, must evince more than merely 
these qualities. , 

Mr. Cornfeld will be better equipped 
to impress local hearers when his work 
shows a grasp of the deeper aspects of 
his art. He is a promising young man 
at present and may expand and develop 
into a really excellent violinist. 

Ellis Clark Hamman accompanied ad- 


mirably. H. F. P. 
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HISSES AND CHEERS FOR SCHONBERG SYMPHONY IN BERLIN 


Chamber Work for Fifteen Solo Instruments Has First Hearing—An Evening of Spanish Music— 
Adolphe Borchard’s Recital - Success of Two American Pianists 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
Neue Winterfeldtstrasse 30, 
Berlin, February 5, 1914. 


T last night’s symphony concert in 
the Sing Academy, the conductor, 
Hermann Scherchen, brought out a new 
chamber symphony for fifteen solo in- 
struments by Arnold Schénberg. The 
novelty met with the usual Schénberg 
reception—whistling and hissing contend- 
ing against the exaggerated enthusiasm 
manifested on the part of Schdnberg’s 
adherents. The program also contained 
the newly arranged (as the program had 
it) Fifth Symphony of Mahler. 

At an evening of Spanish composi- 
tions, arranged by the Berliner Tonkiin- 
stler Verein on Saturday, Maria Cer- 
vantes, the Spanish pianist, played a 
number of works of her countrymen to 
good effect—conspicuously so, two selec- 
tions from the suite, “Iberia” of Isaac 
Albeniz—“Evocacion” and “El Albaicin.” 
Both selections, thanks to Mme. Cer- 
vantes’s spirited interpretations,  re- 
vealed a composer imbued with a truly 
Southern sense for atmospiieric impres- 
siveness. A quartet by Regellio del Vil- 
lar, for stringed instruments, also at- 
tracted considerable interest. The char- 
acteristic national rhythm and intervals 
of the Spanish are cleverly utilized here 
in a modern chamber music setting. 

The French pianist, Adolphe  bor- 
chard, gave his second piano recital of 
the season in Beethoven Hall last even- 
ing. Of the long and varied program, 
we heard the artist play Mendelssohn’s 
six “Songs Without Words” and _ the 
Symphonic Etudes of Schumann, which 
he played in a manner and style denot- 
ing extraordinary progress since his last 
year’s appearance in Berlin. Borchard 
unquestionably possesses powers of 
poetic expression and a technical finish 
for which many might envy him—an im- 
pression which neither his occasional 
lapses of memory nor his pounding pro- 

ensities could mar. A comparatively 





arge and appreciative audience at- 
tended. 

Juan Manen’s opera, “Acté,” which 
was given in Leipsic on Monday, 


under the direction of Otto Lohse, met 
with a splendid success, which was to an 
extent due to the brilliant performance. 

For a number of years it has been cus- 
tomary to give Wagner’s “Rienzi” in an 
abridged form, as edited by Wagner 
himself. The opera is now to be pro- 
duced at the Court Theater of Schwerin, 
according to the original score, restored 
by Hofkapellmeister Kaehler and Felix 
Mottl. The duration of the opera under 
these conditions is estimated at about 
five hours. 

A change in the management of the 
Concert-Direction Emil Gutmann will 
take place soon. Mr. Gutmann is to re- 
sign from his position as head and man- 
aging chief of the stock company, which 
hereafter is to be conducted by a board 
of directors, with Will Junker fran 
Fredrickshamm as managing director. 


Philharmonic Concert 


In the Philharmonic this evening Gen- 
eralmusikdirector Max von Schillings, of 
Stuttgart, conducted the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, with Alexander Moissi, the 
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popular German-Italian actor, and the 


violinist, Armida Senatra_ assisting. 
Schillings conducted Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony excellently, the _ infallible 


technic of the routined conductor being 
joined with splendid effect to the poetic 
inspiration of the profound musician. 
The absolute clarity of each movement 
was admirable. 

The young violinist, Armida Senatra, 
I should classify as a greater artist than 
virtuoso. Her ideas, her conception of 
Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole” compel 
one’s admiration, even though a piece of 
technical carelessness may have been 
irritating. Her tone, though not large, 
is concentrated and delightfully sweet, 
and she attacks each phrase with a fine 
understanding of its significance. 

Be it recorded conscientiously that 
Moissi is a favorite with the Berlin 
public—even though such _ popularity 
passes our understanding—and that his 
recitation of a melodrama like “Jung 
Olaf,” of Schillings-Wildenbruch, with 
its iridescent instrumentation, pleases 
immensely the greater part of the aver- 
age audience. 

The program was concluded by a selec- 
tion, ‘“Erntefest,” from  Schillings’s 
“Moloch,” a composition imbued with 
pulsating life. 

Through an oversight mention was 
omitted in last week’s report of the piano 
recital of Maria Carreras in the Sing 
Academy. Mme. Carreras played Bee- 
thoven’s “Appasionata,” Chopin’s études 
and two études of Paganini-Liszt, with 
admirable technica. finish. Personally, 
however, we would have preferred a 
greater amount of abandon, even at the 
expense of technical perfection. 


Popularity of Persinger 


Our talented cumpatriot, the violinist, 
Louis Persinger, who, since the advent 
of the present season has held the post 
of concertmaster of the Bluethner Or- 
chestra, has repeatedly been the soloist 
at the popular concerts of that organ- 
ization. Mr. Persinger, we are happy 
to state, has great popularity both with 
the public and press. On the 25th he 
was the soloist chosen for one Elsa Rau’s 
novel, “Jugendconcerte.” These concerts 
are events of considerable distinction, 
and artists of international fame are 
the soloists. For the concert of Febru- 
ary 22 Ossip Gabrilowitsch is to be the 
soloist. 

The program at to-morrow’s sixth 
symphony concert of the Royal Orches- 
tra will comprise: First Symphony in E, 
by Herman Bischoff (heard for the first 
time at these concerts); Beethoven’s 
Overture “Namensfeier” and the Pas- 
toral Symphuny. 

On Monday last Massenet’s “Manon” 
was given for the first time in Cassel at 
the Royal Court Theatre, with the Amer- 
ican prima donna, Lucy Gates, in the 
title role. The work met with a warm 
reception. The press of that city com- 
mented in glowing terms upon the splen- 
did interpretation of the leading role by 
Miss Gates, laying stress on her rare 
combination of talents, the warmth and 
expressiveness of her coloratura soprano 
and her vivid, truthful interpretation of 
the pleasure-seeking demoiselle. 


Ralph Leopold in Schwerin 


One of the most notable successes ob- 
cained by Ralph Leopold, the American 
pianist, was on the occasion of his recent 
recital in Schwerin. The Mecklinburg- 
ische Zeitung says that “Ralph Leopold’s 
accomplishments are so superior as to 
open the hearts of his hearers to him at 
once. Aside from a very considerable 
technic, his touch is beautiful and capa- 
ble of every gradation of light and 
shade.” And this critic says that “this 
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artist has a superb technic and a touch 
which extracts new and unexpected tonal 
beauties from his instrument.” 

Another of Eva Wilcke’s diction pupils 
who has secured an important engage- 
ment is Mrs. C. Huntington, the operatic 
soprano, who has been engaged by the 
Boston Opera Company for the season 
of 1914-15. Mrs. Huntington is a pupil 
of Vittorino Moratti, the Berlin vocal 
teacher and former assistant of Lem- 
perti. Miss Wilcke was the teacher in 
diction of Geraldine Farrar, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and Marcella Craft, of 
the Munich Royal Opera. 

During the short period of its exist- 
ence, the Dresdener Master School of 
Singing has attained a degree of popu- 
larity accorded only to schools of long 
standing, as a rule. This is largely due 
to the results obtained by the head of the 
vocal department—Giacomo Minkowski. 
Some time ago we recorded in these 
columns the remarkable change effected 
by Maestro Minkowski in the voice of 
Herr Ullmann, the heroic tenor of the 
Dessauer Hofoper, as also the augmented 
successes secured by various Minkowski 
pupils. And now the Dresden papers 
are devoting columns to the future of 
“German vocal art” as exemplified in 
the Master School of Singing. 


Rosenthal Recital 


Moriz Rosenthal was heard in recital 
in Beethoven Hall in a program consist- 
ing of the Beethoven ‘“Appasionata,” 
the Schumann “Carnaval,” a Chopin 
group, an étude of Bortkiewicz, and 
Rosenthal’s own “Papillons” and Humor- 
eske on Theme of Johann Strauss. 
Rosenthal is one of the few pianists who 
still succeed in drawing a full house in 
Berlin. The public had been informed 
some days before that the house was sold 
out. Enthusiasm was at a very high 
pitch throughout the evening. The most 
poetic performances of the evening were, 
perhaps, Chopin’s Barcarolle, and cer- 
tain of the “Carnaval” scenes. The art- 
ist responded to the impetuous applause 
by adding several encores, among which 
were a Liszt Nocturne and the Rosen- 
thal arrangement of the D Flat Waltz 
of Chopin. 

Iso'de Menges’s fourth concert was at- 
tended with the usual ovations. How- 
ever, she was very unfortunate in her 
choice of assisting artist on this occasion 
so that many of the audience left the 
hall before the close of the program. 
The Handel sonata was nobly played 
as also the Bach Chaconne. The inti- 
mate side of her art—the smaller num- 
bers—drew a hurricane of applause from 
her hearers. The Auer arrangement of 
Schumann’s “Vogel als Prophet,” espe- 
cially, was exquisitely interpreted. 


High Praise for American Pianist 


The impression gained at the first piano 
recital of Howard Jones (Bechstein Hall) 
leads one to the conviction that here is 
one of the most important additions to 
the pianistic world in recent times, and 
an artist of whom one may expect the 
very greatest accomplishments. Techni- 
cally Mr. Jones already stands in the first 
rank among the younger pianists. Though 
able to hear but the Bach Chromatic 
Phantasie and Fugue (D Minor) and the 
Brahms F Sharp Minor Sonata, and 
therefore not being in a position to judge 
his art from every side, yet I would un- 
hesitatingly place Howard Jones among 
the very best American pianists. While 
he has not yet acquired a perfect finish, 
for instance, in his use of the pedal and 
a'so in crescendo, his playing evinces 
an amount of reflection, a clarity of 
phrasing, and a certain breadth of style 
which compel recognition. 

Mr. Jones deserves unstinted praise, 
in the first place, for the scope of his 
program, which was confined to Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms. The Bach 
Phantasie can only be made beautiful by 





singing the declamatory sections at the 
piano, florid though they may be in 
style. Mr. Jones was inclined to lose 
sight of this fact and also exhibited an 
over-abundance of fortissimo at this 
juncture. Nevertheless, his playing did 
not become either trivial or banal. The 
Fugue was taken at a very rapid tempo, 
but executed with commendable virtu- 
osity and musicianship. In his exposi- 
tion of the Brahms sonata—first move- 
ment—the pianist had highly dramatic 
movements, whereas the andante con 
espressione was sung with beautiful 
poise and tonal contrast. The remaining 
numbers included Beethoven’s 32 Varia- 
tions, G Major Rondo, op. 51, “Ecossai- 
ses” (arranged by d’Albert) and another 
Brahms group. 

The Brussels String Quartet’s third 
chamber music concert of January 26 
drew but a fair sized audience. The 
artists were in good form, especially in 
the Debussy and Boccherini quartets, 
though on two occasions they were al- 
most thrown off by the “temperament” 
of the first violinist. O. P. JACOB. 





Charpentier Postpones American Visit 
to IQI5 


Paris, Feb. 21.—Gustave Charpentier, 
composer of “Julien,” regrets that he wi | 
be unable to attend the American pre- 
miére of that opera in New York at the 
Metropolitan. He was sorry that it was 
impossib!e to postpone the premiére, and 
added that he would have to postpone his 
visit to America until 1915, when his 
“Love in the Faubourg” would be pro- 
duced. 
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“who is fast becoming one of the most 
popular of Chicago’s artists, played 
the piano solos in the Triple Concerto 
of Beethoven with translucent technic, 
with virility and still with a classic 
plasticity of style.”—Maurice Rosen- . 
feld in the “Examiner.” 

“Mr. Reuter, brilliant pianist and 
skilled ensemble player that he is, 


gave a sharply chiselled reading of the 
Beethoven line-work which commended 
itself highly to the audience. Expert 
the pianist surely is, and his good 
taste was everywhere in evidence.’’— 
Eric Delamarter.in the ‘Inter Ocean.” 
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INFLUENCE OF COLLEGE ORGANIST 





of the City of New York 





A Factor in Development of Sound, Musical Taste That‘ Is 
Becoming More and More Significant—What Is Being 
Accomplished at Yale, Cornell, Williams, Vassar and College 


By CHARLES PRESCOTT POORE al 








HE rapid change in public sentiment 
during the last few years relative 
to the status of the organ as a solo in- 
strument is affording ambitious and well- 
equipped organists an opportunity to ex- 
ert more and more influence in the de- 
velopment of a sound musical taste; and 
as an especial agent in instilling right 
musical ideals in the minds of young 
people the college organist holds an en- 
viable position. 

At several leading seats of learning 
the organ recital is recognized as one of 
the important activities of the institu- 
tion, and among the pioneers in this work 
may be mentioned Prof. Samuel A. Bald- 
win, of the College of the City of New 
York; Prof. H. B. Jepson, of Yale; Prof. 
Sumner Salter, of Williams, and Prof. 
George C. Gow, of Vassar. 

The work of Prof. Baldwin, in connec- 
tion with the College of the City of New 
York, has perhaps covered a longer pe- 
riod of time than that of the others. His 
Sunday afternoon recitals in the chapel 
of the college already number more than 
three hundred, and his playing is re- 
ceived with ever-increasing enthusiasm. 
The wide range of his programs may be 
indicated by a recent recital which in- 
cluded compositions by Alfred Hollins, M. 
Enrico Bossi, J. S. Bach, Dvorak, Tschai- 
kowsky, Nevin and Widor. 

At Yale Prof. Jepson is this season 
conducting the seventeenth series of Mon- 
day afternoon organ recitals given at 
Woolsey Hall, beginning January 12. 
Professor Jepson is playing during part 
of the course, and Seth Bingham, in- 
structor in organ playing, will give the 
performances during March. 

In addition to the Monday recitals 
Yale University, in accordance with its 
ree of extending its privileges as 
widely as possible to the New Haven 
public, again announces a series of Sun- 
day afternoon organ recitals by Prof. 
Jepson, open to the public. The Monday 
recitals are devoted largely to the works 
of classical masters, and the occasional 
performance of a request program shows 
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How to Conduct a Music School 


There is room in every city for 
a successful music school of the 
Faelten type. The 1914 Sum- 
mer School for music teachers 
will include detailed lessons on all 
educational and business methods 
which have proved of value. Write 
today for special circular. Faelten 
i aeewee School, Boston, 
ass 




















a marked improvement in musical taste 
in the student body during the last few 
years. For example, the Fifth and Sixth 
Symphonies by idor, and Bach’s G 


as organist Mr. Quarles is planning un- 
der the direction of the music depart- 
al several appreciative courses in mu- 
sic of general interest to all students. 
Following is a program recently played 
by Mr. Quarles: 


Finale (First Symphony), Maquaire ; 
“Chant Négre,’ Kramer; Andante Cantabile 
(from the String Quartet), Tschaikowsky ; 
“Reve d’Armour,” Corbett; Pastoral Suite, 
Demarest. 


At Williams College, Sumner Salter is 
conducting a series of recitals on suc- 
cessive Wednesday afternoons, contin- 
uing until Easter. In addition to the re- 
citals by Mr. Salter, programs are often 
rendered by visiting organists, and 
among these may be mentioned Messrs. 
Eddy, Kraft, Dethier and Heinroth. As 

















Five Representative Organ Recital Givers in American Colleges: 


Above, 


Sumner Salter, Williams; Right, Samuel A. Baldwin, College of the City of 


New York; Center, Ella Fitz, Who Assists George Coleman Gow at Vassar; 


Below, Left, James T. Quarles, Cornell, and H. B. Jepson, Yale 


Minor and D Minor Fugues are often 
asked for, as well as transcriptions from 
the Wagner operas; and such composi- 
tions would hardly have been ventured 
a few years ago. The Sunday programs 
are of a more or less popular character 
and include compositions by American 
composers, as well as works by Faulkes, 
Dubois, Guilmant and Widor. 


At Cornell the organ recitals by James 
T. Quarles, recently appointed to the po- 
sition of college organist, have already 
aroused unusual interest, and in view of 
the fact that college communities are 
usually lukewarm in their attitude to- 
ward serious music Mr. Quarles’s expe- 
rience is noteworthy. His programs in- 
clude music ranging from the most se- 
vere compositions of the Bach-Mendels- 
sohn period to the novelties of contem- 
porary American writers, including Ho- 
mer N. Bartlett, Pietro A. Yon and A. 
Walter Kramer. In addition to his work 
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for the programs, the sentiment of the 
student body is strongly in favor of mu- 
sic by modern composers and the most 
popular numbers have proved to be com- 
positions by H. Alexander Matthews, T. 
Tertius Noble, James H. Rogers and P. 
A. Yon. 


At Vassar the custom prevails of con- 
ducting a series of recitals by visiting 
organists and in addition to this are 
given many more or less impromptu re- 
citals by Professor Gow, head of the de- 
partment of music, assisted by Ellen M. 
Fitz. Among the visiting organists for 
this year may be mentioned R. Hunting- 
ton Woodman and Arthur S. Hyde, and 
among those who played last year were 
Ernest Mitchell, T. Tertius Noble, E. A. 
Kraft and W. C. Hammond. 


Left, 


NEW ORLEANS WELCOMES 
THREE RESIDENT ARTISTS 


Frank Soloist with Orchestra—Former 
Star and Débutante at Opera— 
Local Composer’s Hearing 


NEW ORLEANS, Feb. 15.—The New Or- 
leans Symphony Orchestra, Severin 
Frank, director, delighted an extremely 
appreciative audience on Sunday after- 
noon. A feature was Liszt’s Concerto 
for piano and orchestra in E Flat, with 
Prof. Frank at the piano. 


His performance of this famous com- 
position proved him to be a pianist of 
marked ability. This number was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. ‘“Sieg- 
fried’s Death” proved the least effec-- 
ive, owing to the limited number of the 
organization. The “Niagara” Symphony 
by a local composer, Moller, was an in- 
teresting number and of considerable 
beauty. The Raff “Cavatina” and the 
“Spring Song” of Mendelssohn were un- 
usually well performed, the latter being 
redemanded. The concluding number, 
“Marche Slav,” by Tschaikowsky, was 
remarkably well played, and, with the 
Liszt “Concerto,” showed the orchestra 
at its best. 

The last regular subscription perform- 
ance was given last Tuesday evening, 
but in order to carry the performance 
up to Mardi Gras, an extra subscription 
of five performances will be given. Last 
Thursday’s performance of “Traviata” 
was fairly good, with Mlle. Lavarenne 
singing the leading réle. 

On Saturday night opera lovers were 
treated to Reyer’s “Sigurd” for the first 
time this season. The superb work of 
the orchestra, some delightful singing by 
Mezy as Gunther and Brias as Briinn- 
hilde were the features of the evening. 
In the title réle we had De Lherick. 
Cavaria as Hagan did his best work 
since he has been in New Orleans. Mlles. 
Lavarenne and Dalcia sang Hilda and 
Uta, respectively. 

For the last regular subscription, on 
Tuesday night, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 
and “La Navarraise”’ were given as a 
benefit to M. Dobbelaer, the able Maes- 
tro, one of the best this city has had for 
years. These two productions were the 
finest of the present season, all singers 
doing excellent work. The performance 
of “La Navarraise” was of unusual in- 
terest, due to the reappearance of Mme. 
Jane Foedor, who created the réle of 
Anita notably in this city in 1897. Mme. 
Foedor is now living in New Orleans 
and received a great ovation from the 
immense assembly present. While this 
singer’s voice has lost some of its for- 
mer volume, it still retains its charming 
quality that delighted hearers in former 
years; in fact, it seems to have grown 
much sweeter with time. 

An interesting event at the opera the 
past week was the début on any stage 
of a New Orleans singer, Louise Leh- 
mann, in the title réle of “Carmen.” 
This performance, though given on an 
off night and outside of the regular sub- 
scription, drew a large audience, which 
gave the singer a big ovation. Miss 
Lehmann possesses a lovely voice, and 
her charming personality made a great 
success in this exacting réle. M. Coulon 
as Don José was heard at his best, and 
Mezy’s Escamillo was excellent. Mlle. 
Manse sang Micaela in such a manner 
that her solo in the third act “was re- 
demanded. D. B. F. 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





USTAVE SAMAZEUILH, a French 
composer little known in America, 
has two new songs, “Feuillage du Coeur” 
to a Maeterlinck poem, and “Japonne- 
rie,’ which are highly interesting 
pieces.+ Singers in this country have 
unfortunately neglected some of the best 
of modern French songs and these two 
by M. Samazeuilh are among them. 
There is a wealth of harmonic re- 
source in “Feuillage du Coeur” and the 
composer preserves an effective vocal 
part. “Japonnerie,” likewise, is finely 
constructed and should enable a singer 
who can penetrate its real meaning to 
win success with it. 
A song, “La Route,” by J. Guy Ro- 
partz, also appears from the Durand 


press. It is undistinguished, though not 
without moments of transparent beauty. 


* * * 


COMPOSER who has been wise 
enough to wait some years before 
entering the field as a composer of can- 
tatas is Bruno Huhn. Mr. Huhn has put 
to his credit a large number of highly 
successful sacred songs and anthems. In 
fact, his work in the realm of music for 
the church has virtually matched his suc- 
cess as a composer of secular music. 
Last Fall Mr. Huhn composed a brief 
Thanksgiving cantata for the Home Mis- 
sionary movement. It was his first ef- 
fort in the form and in it he was, as was 
to be expected, successful. His first reg- 
ular cantata now appears from the house 
of Arthur P. Schmidt. It is “Christ Tri- 
umphant,” a cantata for Easter, and is 
set for chorus of mixed voices, with solo 
parts for soprano, alto, tenor and bass.* 
It is impossible to examine this music 
without recognizing at once the serious 
aim of Mr. Huhn. Here one finds no 
banal hymn-tune writing. It is dignified 
music, created by a musician whose 
mental attitude toward the subject 
treated has fitted him to accomplish his 
task with credit. The style of the work 
is neither radical nor wholly conven- 


tional. Mr. Huhn has a gift for direct, 
unaffected melody which is quite free 
from commonplaceness. Harmonically 





*+“‘Feuillage du Coeur,” “Japonnerie.” 
Two Songs for a Solo Voice with Piano Ac- 
companiment. By Gustave Samazeuilh. 
Prices Fr. 2 net and Fr. 1.75 net respec- 
tively. ‘‘La Route.” Song for a High Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By J. Guy 
Ropartz. Price Fr. 2 net. Published by 
A. Durand & Fils, Paris. 

*“Christ Triumphant.’’ Easter Cantata 
for Mixed Voices with Solo Soprano, Alto, 
Tenor and Bass. By Bruno Huhn. Pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, New 
York and Leipsic. Price 60 cents. 
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he is always sane and sure knowledge 
stands sponsor for every measure he sets 
down. 

All the more difficult does it become to 
point out especially good numbers in a 
work of this kind, since there are no arid 
or dull ones. However, the attention of 
singers might be called to the tenor air, 
“Our Hearts Rejoice in Him,” the con- 
tralto solo, “Never Again to Hunger” 
and the soprano solo, “Only Believe.” 
For the bass the opening recitative gives 
splendid opportunities, as does. the 
declamatory “Great Voices in Heaven.” 
The choral portions are all solidly built 
and show a notable facility in strong 
part-writing. 

Mr. Huhn is to be congratulated on his 
fine cantata. He has written well within 
the ability of average choirs and always 
with their limitations in mind. It is not 
difficult to conceive effects if one is per- 
mitted to write them for all combinations 
of voices. It requires, however, a much 
more highly developed ability to write 
good music for an average medium. 
This Mr. Huhn has done. 


ok K * 


HE Boston Music Company advances 
in its song issues three by Henri 
Biisser, a French musician who has 
transcribed many Debussy pieces and 
particularly scored that French master’s 
four-hand “Petite Suite” for orchestra. 
“Trois Mélodies pour Chant et Piano” 
is the title and the three songs are set 
to poems by Anatole tn “Ames 
Obscures” is rather dull, “Le Désir” in- 
terestingly conceived, “‘Vénus, Etoile du 
Soir” of little account. The second song 
has atmosphere, much color and har- 
monic interest. As a whole, however, 
the set is not convincing proof of M. 
Bisser’s creative gift. 
English translations by M. Louise 
Baum, of the original French poems, are 
included. 


* * 
HE H. W. Gray Company’s new 
sacred songs{t reach a very re- 
spectable level of excellence. There is 


not, to be sure, among them a single 
song that would merit more than a pass- 
ing word were it not that one is obliged 
to be lenient in dealing with sacred 
songs, because they are, as a rule, far 
worse than other songs. Ernest New- 
ton’s “As Pants the Hart,” for a medium 
or low voice, is agreeable, J. P. Ludel- 
buehl’s “Just as I Am,” for a real low 
voice, also melodious; in J. C. H. Beau- 
mont’s “Lord, I Believe,” one finds the 
Puccini influence entering even into the 
realm of church music, and Thomas 
Adams’s “Supplication” is conventionally 
good. 
* ok 7 


AYMOND LOUGHBOROUGH, whose 
fine “Women of Inver” Clara Butt 
sang for us last year, has a new song, 
“Colleen o’ Mine,” among the recent 
Boosey issues.§ In conventional “ballad” 
style appears Wilfrid Sanderson’s “Land 
of Delight,” a high edition of the same 
composer’s utterly commonplace “Until,” 
Edward Teschamacher’s “Since,” Haydn 
Wood’s “Days of Gladness,” Dermot 
MacMurrough’s “Life’s Crossway” and 
Cecilia Maria Pearse’s “Golden Slum- 
bers.” 

Far above any of these in musical 
worth is Eric Coates’s “A Dinver Court- 
ship.” One may depend on something 
good from this gifted Englishman, who 
does not permit himself to write down 
for the pleasure of his publishers. 


oa * * 


HE Los Angeles composer, Homer 

Grunn, has recently published a 

“Desert Suite,” consisting of “five tone 
pictures” for the piano.** 

Piano suites of this kind are becoming 
more and more frequent every day and 
the composer who would attract attention 
with a work in this form must exhibit 
individuality in his music. Mr. Grunn 
writes pleasant music—music that is 
neither important nor worthless. As con- 
cert music this suite has little chance of 
being heard, for its message is not full- 


\**Ames Obscures,”’ “Le Désir,”’ ‘Venus, 
Etoile du _ Soir.” Three Songs for a Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By Henri 
Biisser, Op. 49. Published by the Boston 
Music Company, Boston, Mass. Price 60 
cents the first; 75 cents each the others. 

INEW SACRED SONGS. Published by the 
H. W. Gray Co., New York. Price 60 cents 
each. 

§NEW SONGS FOR A SOLO VOICE WITH 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. Published by 
Boosey & Co., New York and London. Price 
60 cents each. 

**Desert Suite. Five Tonepictures for the 
Piano. By Homer Grunn, Op. 7. Published 
by the Southern California Music Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


breathed enough, nor its grip firm. For 
the purposes of teachers it has a place 
and should be successful; it is program- 
matic, the titles convey impressions and 
the piano pupil will consequently like it. 

There are five movements: “At Sun- 
rise,” “On the Mesa” (in which the com- 
poser introduces quite inappropriately a 
few Debussyisms toward the close), 
“Cholla Dance,” “Mirage” and “Oasis.” 
None of them requires a technical pro- 
ficiency above Grade IV. 

The volume is well printed and en- 
graved and attractively bound. There 
are Indian illustrations by W. E. Rollins 
and verses printed opposite each move- 
ment by William Hooper Howells. 


> * 


OUR salon piano compositions ad- 
vanced by the Boston Music Com- 
pany are A. Luzzatti’s Impromptu, a 
“Mazurka Italienne” by A. Brugnoli, Ga- 
briel Frontini’s “Little Concert Waltz” 
and a Barcarolle by Edouard Bron.}+ 
They are all melodious and well written 
for the piano. A. W. K. 


TTNEW COMPOSITIONS FOR THE PIANO. 
Published by the Boston Music Company, 


Boston, Mass. 





CONCERT OF ORIENTAL TONE 


Armenian Music Predominates in New 
Society’s First Program 


That folksongs mirror the growth and 
spirit of nations was evidenced by the 
first concert given by the members of the 
Russian Musical Society on Friday even- 
ing, February 20, at the National Arts 
Club, New York. This event might well 
have vied in enthusiasm, if not in actual 
number of hearers, with those given upon 
a much more lavish scale. 

On this occasion an interesting pro- 
gram was presented by the Armenian 
Choral Union, Mr. M. Exerjian, di- 
rector; the Misses Chopourian, Diradur 
and Paslovsky; Mme. Forstein-Bernadik 
arid the Armenian Orchestra of ama- 
teurs. The latter, a dozen musicians 
performing upon instruments which are 
for the most part strange to our Western 
vision, played some curious Turkish 
music—unfathomable yet highly inter- 
esting because of its unfamiliarity and 
undoubted genuine extraction. 

Miss Chopourian sang three Armenian 
songs, accompanied sympathetically by 
Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine. Her voice is a 
soprano, possessing the invaluable essen- 
tials of purity and inherent strength. 
The auditors enjoyed her singing im- 
mensely and were loath to let her off 
with but one encore. A duet from 


Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame,” sung 
by Mme. Forstein-Bernadik and Miss 


Paslovsky, also aroused a great deal of 
enthusiasm. It remained for the Choral 
Union, however, to evoke the climax of 
the evening’s applause from this hetero- 
geneous audience. The chorus presented 
five Armenian folksongs and sang them 
extremely well. Curious as these bits 
from the lore of that Eastern nation 
seem to our ears, one must admit their 
charming coloring and frequent exotic 
beauty. The concert was a decided suc- 
cess in the matter of sustained ee 
B. R. 


Winifred Lamb Wins Audience at First 
Recital In Fond du Lac 


FonD pu Lac, WIs., Feb. 11.—Wini- 
fred Lamb, pianist, made her first public 
appearance Thursday evening in Fond 
du Lac and won her hearers by her 
brilliant playing of a well chosen pro- 
gram. The recital was given under aus- 
pices of St. Cecelie’s Guild. Miss Lamb 
won an enthusiastic encore after her in- 
terpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 
90, and another at the conclusion of the 
Chopin Sonata B Flat Minor. Her in- 
terpretations of the later composers, 
especially the new French school, were 
the best of the evening. Fantastic de- 
scriptive bits from Debussy and 
Tschesnokoff were vigorously applauded. 

M. N. S. 


Program of Ninth Bach Festival In 
Bethlehem 


SouTH BETHLEHEM, PA., Feb. 20.— 
Announcement has just been made that 
the ninth Bach Festival will be given by 
the Bethlehem Bach Choir, under the 
direction of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, at Lehigh 
University on Friday and Saturday, May 
29 and 30. The program will include 
the “Mass in B Minor.” the “Magnifi- 
cat” and the Motet “Sing Ye to the 
Lord a New Made Song.” 


Leading European Critics Praise 


EMILY GRESSER 


The Young American Violinist 

















Hamburger Correspondent, Jan. 
1, 1914.—"‘Emily Gresser is to be reckoned 
among the foremost exponents of her calling, 
male and female. * * * In Tartini’s 
‘Devil’s Trill’ Sonata the size and purity of 
her tone, the immense sweep of the cadenza, 
the double-stopping and the tonal power of 
the diabolical trill impressed tremendously.’’ 

Breslauer Zeitung, Jan. 11, 1914. 


‘“‘Miss Gresser overcomes the most difficult 
problems with consummate ease, commands 
both in passages of stress and storm a tem- 
peramental bravoura, calm and = sureness of 
her intentions and carries her performances 
to a conclusion in masterly style.”’ 


Dresdner Neueste Nachrichten, 
Jan. 18, 1914.—"‘The smooth cantilena, 
the round, full and warm harmonies, the 
sonorous chromatic octave passages, the clear 
double-stopping of this violinist was a de 
light.’’ 

Leipziger Abendzveitung, Jan. 21, 
1914.—‘We have hardly ever heard a 
debutante play with such confidence of suc- 
CeSS,. Emily Gresser possesses that which 
constituted the magic of the unforgettable 
Teresina Tua, namely the lovely spirit of her 
performance.”’ 


KONZERT DIREHR TION LEONARD 
Schellingstr. 6, Berlin W. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC IN 


Marta Cunningham’s Matinee an 
Example of Rare TasteS=— 


in Program-building 


| Fg ater Feb. 6.—Marta Cunning- 

ham’s matinée musicale, the fourth 
of this season, given at Claridge’s Hotel 
last week, was again of artistic excel- 
lence and rare taste and refinement. The 
program included songs in _ English, 
French, German and Italian; violin 
pieces by Bach, Paganini and Hubay; 
costume and humorous recitals, and a 
clever and original number, styled a hu- 
morous pianoration by the inimitable 
Selwyn Driver. 

The organizer’s own contributions of 
songs by Katherine Barry and Liza Leh- 
mann, lieder by Rubinstein and Schu- 
mann, and two old Italian and old French 
numbers were charming examples of 
vocal art. Ivor Foster was heard to 
good effect in songs by C. W. Cadman 
and Eric Coates, and aroused enthusiastic 
plaudits by his singing of the well-known 
dialect song “Up from Somerset.” 

The list of artists included also Gale 
Gardner, who sang Coleridge-Taylor’s 
“Eleanor” in finished style; Marjorie 
Moore and Irma Gerson, both clever re- 
citalists, and Stanelli, a promising young 
violinist of Dutch-Irish extraction. Wal- 
ter Wiltshire acted as accompanist. 

The amazing faculty possessed by Miss 
Cunningham for compiling a program 
calculated to appeal to the layman no 


less than to the musician, and her own\ 


profound artistic sense and unerring 
judgment are doubtless the secrets of the 
phenomenal success that has attended 
this branch of her work during the four 
years that the matinées have been given, 
and explain, too, the large and distin- 
guished clientéle that she has built up in 
London’s social and artistic circle. 
Time was when the American artist in 
Europe had to contend with an intolerant 
attitude of mistrust and prejudice, but 
even with the present day’s juster and 
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Marta Cunningham, American Singer 
and Concert Organizer in London 


saner view it cannot be denied that the 
European is less tolerant of mediocrity in 
the American artist than in those of his 
own hemisphere. The logic of this is 
none too clear, but certain it is that what- 
ever the cause, the American must lay 
more store upon thoroughness in prepara- 
tion than his European confrere. 

Miss Cunningham has had the patience 


|to take the seven years’ training declared 
Inecessary by the old masters, before mak- 


ing her début as a singer. She studied 
with Mme. Mathilde Marchesi, Mme. 
Laudi and Frau Dr. Maria Wilhelm). 


‘IHer linguistic studies were completed in 


rermany, France and Italy, while she has 
specialized as a “Kammersiangerin” be- 
sides singing in opera in Europe. The 
jemand for her services in the large Lon- 
lon concert halls is great, and she is con- 
cinually being associated with the finest 
concert hall artists of the metropolis. 
She is soon to include Mme. Liza Leh- 
mann’s new song cycle, “Parody Pie,” in 
one of her concerts, and has secured the 
services of the young American baritone, 
Raymond Loder, as one of the quartet of 
singers. FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 


“TOLEDO ORCHESTRA SUCCESS 


Improvement in Second Program— 
Artist Visitors Warmly Acclaimed 


ToLepo, O., Feb. 20.—Last Sunday 
afternoon the Toledo Symphony Orches- 
tra gave its second concert. There was 
marked improvement in the organiza- 
tion’s work. There is already an im- 
pressive unity of action, expression and 
an evident understanding of the com- 
positions played. Among the numbers 
that won favor with the audience were 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” Overture, a 
Haydn Symphony, “Valse Triste,” by 
Sibelius and a Mozart Minuet. Lewis 
Clement, as conductor, again proved that 
there is sufficient talent in Toledo to 
make possible a thoroughly creditable 
municipal orchestra. 

The fifth concert of the Toledo Phil- 
harmonic Course, under direction of 
Kathryn Buck, given last evening before 
a good sized audience, was one of the big 
artistic things of the musical season in 


Toledo. This was the announced concert 
by the Metropolitan Quartet, made a 
trio by the illness of Franz Egenieff. 


Those who appeared were Helen Stan- 
ley, soprano; Mme. Ottilie Metzger, con- 
tralto, and George Sheffield, tenor. The 
program had to be rearranged accord- 
ingly, but the beautiful singing of the 
three artists left little room for regret. 
Helen Stanley proved to be a genuinely 
satisfying soprano; Mme. Metzger’s rich, 
sonorous contralto caused her auditors to 
call repeatedly for encores and George 
Sheffield’s tenor was a treat. Lilje Gul- 
brandsen Moore was the capable accom- 
panist. 

A fine concert was given on Tuesday 
evening by the choir of Trinity Church, 
assisted by Grace Kerns, soprano, and the 
tuvinsky Russian Orchestra. The choir, 
under the able direction of Herbert Fos- 
ter Sprague, gave a splendid perform- 
ance of Nobel’s festival cantata, “Gloria 
Domini.” Mr. Sprague received hearty 
commendation for his enterprise and pub- 
lic spirit in producing this fine work and 
in bringing to us this delightful soloist, 


Miss Kerns, whose diversified recital oc- 
cupied the first half of the evening. 

Mrs. Grace Renée Close, soprano, and 
Emil Steumer, violinist, both local artists, 
had a responsive audience at their joint 
recital last Wednesday evening. A gen- 
erous program was given by both the solo- 
ists and each added several encores. Otto 
Steumer was the able accompanist. 

F. E. P. 


WON’T SUE YSAYE 





New York Symphony Society Well Sat- 
ishied with Miss Parlow as Substitute 


The Symphony Society of New York 
has not found it necessary to sue Eugen 
Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, who wanted 
to perform a Vivaldi concerto at the so- 
ciety’s Beethoven Festival concert on Fri- 
day evening, February 20. Mr. Ysaye’s 
services were dispensed with at this con- 
cert and Kathleen Parlow was engaged 
to take his place, as stated in MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week. 

George Engles, representing Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the orchestra of 
the Symphony Society, had this to say to 
a representative of MUSICAL AMERICA on 
Friday morning of last week, the day of 
the concert: 

“The fact that Mr. Ysaye’s place on 
the program of this evening was taken 
by Kathleen Parlow has brought no com- 
plaint from our subscribers. No one has 
come to us and demanded that his money 
be returned on the ground that Mr. 
Ysaye was announced and would not 
play. Had the contrary been the case 
we should have begun suit against Mr. 
Ysaye to recover any damages sustained 
through the difficulty. Fortunately the 
public has taken the engagement of Miss 
Parlow in an approving manner and we 
are pleased that the results are so.” 

Mr. Engles stated further that a ca- 
pacity audience had attended the second 
concert of the festival in Brooklyn on 
Thursday evening, when Miss Parlow 
appeared playing the Beethoven concerto 
and that AXolian Hall would be sold out 
for the Friday evening concert, when 
Miss Parlow would again appear in 
place of Mr. Ysaye. 





Francis Rogers in Program for Club of 
Art Workers 


Francis Rogers and Mrs. Lilla Or- 
mond Dennis gave a concert at the Art 
Workers’ Club, New York, on the eve- 
ning of February 23. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rogers are to give a program of songs 
and recitations at Cosmopolitan Club 
Hall, New York, on the afternoon of 
March 10, with Bruno Huhn assisting. 
This will be the first public appearance 
of Mrs. Rogers in New York this season. 


Lescaut” in “Movies” with 


Cavalieri and Muratore 


“Manon 


“Manon Lescaut” has been chosen as 
the opera in which Lina Cavalieri and 
Lucien Muratore and a supporting com- 
pany will pose for the moving pictures. 


MME. PEROUX-WILLIAMS 
IN NEW YORK RECITAL 


Mezzo-Soprano an Artist of Exceptional 
Natural Gifts and Strong Technical 
Equipment 


Mme. Peroux-Williams, mMeZZ0-So- 
prano, who appeared in a song recital at 
AKolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, February 18, comes before the 
American public as an artist of excep- 
tional natural gifts and highly developed 
technical equipment. She was heard in 
a well-chosen program of songs ranging 
from early Italian to the not very late 
French of Dupare and Fauré, taking in 
the great German song writers in transit. 

Airs by Handel, Paradies and Caldara 
served to show the singer’s justified con- 
fidence on a ground, where the eternal 
fundamentals of pure singing are a first 
requisite. But they could not serve to 
reveal those finer qualities through 
which Mme. Williams has lifted herself 
to the position of an exponent of the 
subtler and essentially modern elements 
of the art of song. Mme. Williams is a 
singer of the new time. She has made 
herself at home in the region of multi- 
tudinous and ethereal beauty which has 
been opened up by the imagination of 
the modern composers of songs, and re- 
veals its treasures with delicate sym- 
pathy and a keen appreciation of their 
values. Her voice is of a fresh and 
pleasing quality, with a distinctly indi- 
vidual charm, and is expressive of a 
nature of great inherent fineness. It is 
richer in its lower register than in its 
upper, but in excellent control as an ex- 
pressional medium throughout. 

The “Trock’ne Blume” and _ seldom 
heard ‘“Musensohn” of Schubert showed 
the singer’s charm, and “Aufenthalt’”’ 
her power of gaining her effects through 
proportion instead of through violence. 
Of Brahms she sang “Auf dem Kirch- 
hofe” and “Dort in den Weiden.” Grati- 
tude is due Mme. Williams for present- 
ing Hugo Wolf’s great masterwork 
“Mignon” (Kennst du das Land), a song 
unfortunately almost never heard, and 
for doing it with so great a breadth and 
understanding. Subtly sympathetic ren- 
derings of Wolf’s “Blumengrass” and 
“Die Spréde” were also given. Duparc’s 
“!’Extase” revealed the singer’s grasp 
of the strongly contrasting mood of 
French music, as well as her versatility 
and mastery in diction, but not even her 
matured art could save that composer’s 
“La Vague et la Cloche” after the 
“Mignon” of Wolf. The program closed 
happily with two Fauré songs. The au- 
dience was large and warmly apprecia- 
tive. 

Ethel Cave Cole contributed 
accompaniments, electrically 
and dancing with joyous art. 


M. T. W. 


Henriette Michelson, the New York 
pianist, made her London début with a 
recital on February 17. 


magical 
sensitive 





Alma Gluck will go to London in June 
for the Summer concert season there. 








CHRISTINE MILLER 


WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Miss Christine Miller, the 


distinguished American Con- 


tralto, appeared February tenth as soloist with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra under Dr. 


Karl Muck in the Ellis Course 


at Worcester, Massachusetts, scoring a splendid success with 


the orchestra and the audienc 
favorite. The Worcester cr 
flattering terms of her work 


e, with whom she is a decided 
itics spoke in the following 
with the orchestra: 


DAILY TELEGRAM: ‘The soloist last night, Miss Christine Miller, is no stranvet 
W orcester Her appealing contralto voice and excellent dramatic art have won for her many 
friends. ‘The immediate impression as she began her first aria ‘Air des adieux,’ from ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc,’ Tschaikowsky, was how beautifully her rich voice blended with the mell tes from 
the violi There are few whese voices ring truer than did Mis Miller’s la night Miss 
Mi let ; econd a Vas that ot "7 ia,’ fr n "he i nfant nrodigue : At the lose of this he 
receive in ovation, but althcug she w recalled agai a iin, did not respond it! 7 
encore Mis Miller has a chart nz perso ality, be le I be til V r e 
hoped that she will not forget to re n to Wer ‘ 

EVENING GAZETTE: “Miss Mille i W n Sey | previou 

ions s festival soloist Hier voice is of a r beautiful quali t t ind perfect 
throug! it tl entire registe: Phere re pot 1gns 1m] fect developme: 
anywhere, and in each aria she ywed tl i ip t iS appreciated. Miss 
Miller could not be accused of a hackneyed ti f her prog tor bot 
of her arias were far from the beaten ]| ! 2 ! I well. | I W 
perfect nd her enunciatior \ crystal « he) Wa r \\ i] e th 
was enthusiastically accorded he i e had ished.” 

EVENING POST: “The aria ‘Adieu Forets fror Te e d’At l 
be iutifully 1 4 by M 5 Miller Mis Mille who er n ea is l¢ the I € l 
contraltos on the Amer n stage, ha 1 illy rich and musical contralto voice, and is a 
favorite in Worcester. She has appeared twice at the festival, the last time being in 1911, when 
she sang the role of ‘The beloved’ in ‘Omar Khayvam Miss Miller’s second selection was 
the recitative and aria of ‘Lia.’ from Debussy’s ‘L’Enfant prodigue.’ Both Miss Miller’s 
selections gave her a chance to show the fine quality of her splendid voice, that seems to grow 
richer each year.” 
MANAGEMENT HAENSEL & JONES, AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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IMAGINATION’S AID TO SINGERS 





This Gift a “Sine Qua Non” in 
Making Song Vivid, Reminds 
Mr. Van Yorx 


éérFT\HERE is no quick road to correct 

singing, for it takes time to ac- 
quire a habit, good or bad. Time alone 
makes good singing second nature, and 
that means what? Patience and plug- 
ging. Is it worth while? A thousand 
times, yes.” 

This is the opinion offered by Theodore 
Van Yorx, for more than twenty years 
prominent as a voice teacher in New 
York and a leading church singer for al- 
most thirty years. Mr. Van Yorx now 
numbers among his pupils scores of 
concert and church singers. 

“T am not in sympathy with the advice 
that only the exceptionally gifted ones 
should study the art of singing,” said 
Mr. Van Yorx. “It means so much in 
one’s life to sing even moderately well, 


and it adds so much to one’s apprecia- 
tion of others’ singing, that I have al- 
ways maintained that if one has a nat- 
urally pleasing quality of voice (which 
is not man-made but a gift from God) 
it is at least worth while to give the 
voice a fair trial in earnest effort to 
bring out all the latent possibilities. 

“How many pleasures in life are really 
worth while?” earnestly queried Mr. 
Van Yorx. “Are they not those that 
have to do with self-development? And 
if one has even a small talent in the 
singing line is it not worth while to give 
it at least a fair chance to develop?” 

As to singing in English, of which this 
teacher is a staunch upholder, he main- 
tains: “The great trouble in the past 
has been due to the fact that the pub- 
lishers of songs have given very little 
serious thought to the necessity of fur- 
nishing correct translations. I do not 
think that there is any language so full 
of the possibilities of beautiful poetic ex- 
pression as English. 

“As far as the average audiences 
throughout the country are concerned, 
an operatic aria may just as well be 
sung as a vocal exercise on ‘ah’ or any 
combination of vowels as to be sung in 
a foreign tongue. When an artist sings 
a song with a definite story how much 
more interesting (if the translation be 
a good one) it will be to the audience if 
given in our own tongue, when every 
word in the poem or story is given its 
proper emphasis and its meaning carried 
to the listener. Thus, a double pleasure 
is experienced—that of understanding 
the story and of hearing it told through 
the medium of a beautiful voice. 

“My experience in teaching has proved 
that the voice technic has to go hand in 
hand with a practical encouragement of 
expression in song singing. While I do 
not mean that'a great deal of care and 
attention should not be put on correct 
vocal work, I claim that if the teacher 
ean quicken the imagination of the stu- 
dents he has helped them to become in- 
teresting singers, and they are the ones 





Theodore Van Yorx, New York Vocal 
Teacher 


who in the last analysis are the most 
worth while. To paint vocal pictures, to 
tell stories in song in an interesting and 
vital way, should be the aim of every 
singer. I would much rather hear a tone 
open to criticism, but sung by an inter- 
esting and temperamental singer, who 
could make you feel the spirit of a poem, 
than to hear perfection in the voice of a 
singer with no imagination. How much 
greater, on the other hand, is the singer 
with this power of imagination who 
makes the mechanics of the voice obey 
his commands.” W. J. Z. 





FOUR ALTSCHULER NOVELTIES 


Cordelia Lee Compelled to Add Encore 
After Playing Conus Concerto 


In keeping with his custom, Modest 
Altschuler introduced a number of Rus- 
sian novelties in the last concert of the 
Russian Symphony Society at A®olian 
Hall, New York, on February 17. The 
new works included the Overture to 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Voyevoda,” Spendi- 
arow’s Symphonic Tableaux, “The Three 
Palms,” after Lermontow’s poem; Sym- 
phonic Fragment from Liadow’s “Apo- 
calypse” and the Andante from Scria- 
bine’s Second Symphony. These were 
creditably played by the orchestra under 
Mr. Altschuler’s baton, the Tschaikow- 
sky overture being the number of the 
most interest. Another offering, pro- 
grammed as “new” was the Julius Conus 
Concerto, which has been frequently 
heard in America. 

This latter work was appropriately 
played by a violinist of Russian train- 
ing, Cordelia Lee, who studied in St. 
Petersburg with Leopold von Auer. 
This young American girl entered into 
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the performance of the concerto with 
technical confidence and abandon, and at 
the close she received an ovation, being 
obliged to add an encore. A favorite of 
the orchestral program was the Tschai- 
kowsky “Marche Slav,” programmed by 
request. 





CENTURY “MANON” EXCELLENT 





Splendid Work by Principals and Nice 
Attention to Details 


Adequate and marked by a nice re- 
gard for minor details was the Century 
Opera Company’s production of Mas- 
senet’s “Manon.” Although the opera is 
typically French and its period far re- 
moved from that of America to-day, the 
performance was gratifyingly free from 
incongruities which might be expected to 
crop out in an English version of this 
work. 


Lois Ewell, who was the appealing 
Manon, laid, perhaps, too much stress 
upon the earnest side of the weak-willed 
girl’s nature and scarcely enough upon 
its pleasure-loving phases. Yet her 
singing and dramatic characterization 
throughout acts two and three was en- 
tirely admirable. Gustaf Bergman was 
the Des Grieux. His “Dream” was well 
sung and the portrayal. in general is to 
be catalogued as one of the giant tenor’s 
best réles. Thomas Calmer’s Lescaut 
was excellent on the vocal side. Count 
de Grieux, taken by Alfred Kaufman, 
was on a par with the best of the other 
réles at this performance and Messrs. 
William Schuster and Jerome Uhl gave 
satisfactory portrayals of their parts, 
respectively, Guillot and De Bretigny. 


The choruses were well handled and 
the ballet in act three revealed Miss 
Rasch with her usual manifold graces. 
Alfred Szendrei held his forces well in 
hand, adding to his list a noteworthy 
reading. The prelude to the third act 
was heartily applauded. The perform- 
ance was lengthened by the inclusion of 
the féte scene in the third act, omitted 
from the Metropolitan’s version of the 
opera. B 





At the Wednesday matinée Beatrice 
La Palme was vocally refreshing as 
Manon, while she brought out the light 
and shade of the character effectively. 
Louis Kreidler supplied another in- 
teresting portrayal in his Lescaut, and 
Walter Wheatley was the acceptable 
Des Grieux. 





Pianist Friedberg in Beethoven Program 


Carl Friedberg, the pianist, who is to 
tour America next season, played re- 
cently with the Bohemian String Quar- 
tet in Leipsic and gave an all-Beethoven 
recital last week. Mr. Friedberg ap- 
peared at one of the big orchestral con- 
— under Nikisch and in several re- 
citals. 


BORI AND GODOWSKY 
WIN MOZART OVERFLOW 


Hearers Even Occupy Astor Staircases 
—Two Artists Arouse Enthusiasm 
of Dance-Crazed Public 


Persons accustomed to large musical 
gatherings in New York remarked that 
they had never observed such a huge 
overflow as that at the concert of the 
New York Mozart Society, Hotel Astor, 
February 18, when the magnets were 
two world-famed artists, Lucrezia Bori 
and Leopold Godowsky. Not only were 


there standees on every foot of available 
space, but even the neighboring stair- 
cases held some long distance listeners. 

That Miss Bori and Mr. Godowsky 
were able to arouse the enthusiasm of 
this big crowd must be adjudged re- 
markable when it is considered that, in 
this dance-crazed year of 1914, they were 
appearing before hearers who later in 
the evening were to devote themselves to 
the Tango and to watching the evolutions 
of the couple who gave their name to 
the “Castle walk.” 

This audience quickly capitulated, 
however, to Miss Bori’s personal charm 
and her vocal brilliance, and after her 
arias from “Manon Lescaut” and “The 
Secret of Suzanne,” beautifully sung, the 
soprano won an ovation with a song of 
her native Spain. Another Spanish song 
was added to her delicately interpreted 
French group, and several recalls at- 
tested her popularity with the audience. 
Mr. Godowsky manifested the brilliant 
qualities of his pianism to warm appreci- 
ation in the Liszt “Campanella” and the 
Chopin (“Andante Spianato and Polo- 
naise”), adding a Chopin Valse to the 
latter. Incidentally, Mr. Godowsky ex- 
hibited genial good nature when the con- 
versation between his numbers was un- 
duly prolonged. 

Arthur Claassen and the Mozart 
Choral worked up such a climax in the 
Grieg “Land Sighting,” with the aid of 
the orchestra and Organist Charles Gil- 
bert Spross, that the conductor called 
upon the choristers to rise in acknowl- 
edging the applause. Mr. Claassen in- 
troduced a melodious novelty, A. Walter 
Kramer’s “When I Dwelt in Arcady,” 
to a poem: by Frederick H. Martens. 
The conductor’s personal work in the 
program was excellent. 

Mrs. Noble McConnell received con- 
gratulations on her foresight and initia- 
tive in organizing this remarkably suc- 
cessful event. K. S. C. 








Inez Barbour for Stock Orchestra Tour 
and Festivals 


Inez Barbour, the popular soprano, 
has been engaged for the Spring tour of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
for festivals at Evanston, Ann Arbor, 
Oberlin and Buffalo. 
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THE GHOST OF MY PLAYING 





Helen Ware, Violinist, Describes Vividly the Sensation She Felt as 
She Made Talking-Machine Records 


By HELEN WARE 


Y first attempt to play into a phono- 
graph recording-horn seemed to 

me one of the most trying and crucial 
tests of my violin playing. A little 
black curtain hid the recording machine 
from my view and perhaps that fact in 








Helen Ware, Violinist 


itself made the ordeal a more exacting 
one, for, behind that black curtain, I had 
a vision of a cruel little imp that watched 
eagerly for the least shortcoming in in- 
tonation or tone production, for any sign 
of unmusical phrasing or faintest 
scratching caused by careless bowing, 
etc. For anything and everything that 
even the most exacting critics may 
forget or overlook ere the concert is 
over, if only the spirit of the player is 
convincing and sincere. But the little 
imp is merciless, nothing will ever escape 
its superhumanly sensitive ears. Be it 
but the most trifling of shortcomings 
from absolute perfection, it makes sure 
on all occasions, with artists of all cal- 
ibers, to record it and put the sensitive 
flock through a veritable inquisition by 
8044 these shortcomings as a memento 
that: 

“Art is endless and Life is short—per- 
fection is not within the reach of a frail 
human being.” 

On many other occasions in my artistic 
career I have tried with all my heart and 
soul to deliver my message most con- 
vincingly and sincerely, but never before 
did I feel more the importance and sanc- 
tity of it all than while playing to the 
little steel imp with the wax heart. 

Again, the solo I had chosen was a 
most inspiring one for the occasion, for 
the solo from the “Violin-Maker of Cre- 
mona,” by my dear master Hubay, is not 
only one of his greatest compositions, but 
the libretto of this opera is one of the 
most beautiful tributes to the art of vio- 
lin-making and playing. 

In the Opera the solo has been ren- 
dered behind the scenes by Hubay, or by 
his favorite pupils. Strange as it may 
seem, the second time I was playing this 
wonderful melody to the merciless wizard 
back of the black curtain, I felt the same 
sensation of playing to an immense au- 
dience. Thousands upon thousands 
seemed gathered about me, but not the 
usual concert audience in their evening 
clothes and properly seated, but around 
me stood, sat, crouched and lounged mul- 
titudes of people from every walk of 
life. Those with primitive musical in- 
stincts as well as the pessimistic epicu- 
rean. All races of the world were repre- 
sented, young and old, rich and poor. It 
was the most inspiring audience I’ve 
ever played for, one of the most glorious 

visions of my life. 


The timekeeper brought me back to 
earth by pressing me a bit closer to the 
yawning mouth of the recording-horn. I 
ended the solo and now my curiosity and 
anxiety seemed almost unbearable, to 
hear my own playing, good and bad as 
it is, as others hear it. I was about to 
receive the most exacting, yet the only 
just criticism of musical performance, 
the only one, that may be relied upon on 
all occasions, under all conditions. Now 
first did the great powers of the hidden 
imp dawn upon me. 

At last, faintly, my playing came back 
to me. I waited eagerly for every note, 
every nuance in phrasing. As I closed 
my eyes for a moment I could again pic- 
ture to myself the thousands of faces 
with the various facial expressions, as 
the spirit of the melody awakened their 
inner self, and without their knowledge 
painted their sentiments upon their fea- 
tures. 

The mission of art rose before me in 
dimensions never dreamt of before, and 
as never before I was made to realize 
how grateful those ought to be to whom 
the gods have given the privilege of 
awakening human souls to the apprecia- 
tion of the noble and beautiful in the 
realm of sounds. When the last note 
died away into silence I shuddered, for I 
felt a chill running through me caused 
by the ghost of my playing. 





TWO SAN JOSE RECITALS 





Kathleen Parlow and Marian Prévost 
Arouse Unusual Interest 


SAN JOSE, CAL., Feb. 12.—Two recitals 
of more than usual interest have taken 
place recently at the Conservatory of 
Notre Dame, that of Kathleen Parlow, 
the noted violinist, on January 19, and 
the splendid piano recital given by Ma- 
rian Prévost, a post-graduate of the in- 
stitution, on February 7. 

Among other things Miss Parlow 
played the Tschaikowsky Concerto, 
Handel’s Sonata in E Major and the 
Tartini-Kreisler Variations on a theme 
of Corelli, with Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois” as an encore number. She 
displayed extraordinary virtuosity, viril- 
ity, breadth and power. Her playing 
was more intellectual than emotional, 
but altogether charming. 

The piano recital given by Miss Pré- 
vost would have been a brilliant achieve- 
ment for any artist, the program includ- 
ing, as it did, such numbers as Bach’s 
Suite in G Minor, Mozart’s “Pastorale 
Variée,” several Chopin Etudes, Debus- 
sy’s “Arabesque” and “Claire de Lune” 
and the Wagner-Liszt “Liebestod.” 

Miss Prévost showed great command 
of her instrument, her interpretation of 
the Bach number as well'as of the “Pas- 
torale Variée” being artistic in the ex- 
treme. 7: 2: G 





To Give Concert of Negro Music 


The annual New York concert of negro 
music, under the auspices of the Music 
School Settlement for Colored People, will 
take place at Carnegie Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, March 11. A mixed chorus 
will sing plantation melodies, negro “spir- 
ituals,” and modern negro folk songs by 
Will Marion Cook, whose “Exhortation,” 
“Rain Song,” and other songs were so 
well received at previous. concerts. 
Eminent negro soloists, including Henry 
T. Burleigh, and the unique orchestra of 
the Clef Symphony Association, under 
the leadership of James Reese Europe, 
will complete a novel program. 





“Oh, sir, will you please come at once. 
There’s three brutes jumping on the poor 
violinist who lives upstairs.” 

“Is he a big violinist?” queried the old 
gentleman calmly. 

“No, no, sir; quite a little man. Oh, 
come at once or it will be too late!” 

“T don’t see why I should interfere,” 
replied the old gentleman. “If he’s a 
small man, the three men don’t need any 
help.”—The Violinist. 
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LOCAL SOLOIST IN NORWICH 





Frank L. Farrell Distinguishes Himself 
With Stokowski Orchestra 


NoRWICH, CONN., Feb. 16.—Thanks to 
the musical zeal of Archibald Mitchell, 
music lovers in Norwich and nearby 

laces had the great pleasure of hearing 

eopold Stokowski’s Philadelphia Or- 
chestra play on February 13. The occa- 
sion of the celebrated orchestra’s visit 
also had the added effect of bringing to 
the fore Frank L. Farrell, soloist, a local 
pianist of splendid ability. Mr. Farrell 
interpreted Liszt’s Concerto No. 1 in E 
Flat Major brilliantly and with admir- 
able technic, fine poise and dignity. The 
pianist is director of music at St. Pat- 
rick’s Church in this city. 

The orchestra played Tschaikowsky’s 
Symphony No. 5 and Wagner’s Overture 
and “Venusberg” music from “Tann- 
haduser,” revealing great power and pre- 
cision under the baton of Conductor Sto- 
kowski. A large audience attended the 
concert, and the applause for both or- 
chestra and soloist was dynamic and 
frequent. 


Every Number Encored in Witzel Trio’s 
Concert at Oakland, Cal. 


OAKLAND, CAL., Feb. 7.—The concert 
at Hamilton Auditorium, given recently 
by the Witzel Trio, was pronounced an ar- 
tistic success. The performance was so 
highly appreciated bv the audience that 
every number was encored. The trio gave 
a musicianly reading of the Liszt Rhap- 
sodie Hongroise, No. 6, and the Strauss 
“Blue Danube,” arranged as a Concert 


Arabesque. As encores they gave 

4 ’ 
Beethoven’s Polacca and Lois Ganne’s 
“Extase.”’ Frances Thoroughman, 


soprano, was. pleasing in  Robani’s 
“Bright Star of Love,” and an aria from 
“Aida.” Mr. Witzel’s effective violin 
solo was Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs,” and 
his encore Schumann’s “Traumerei.” Mr. 
Collier, the ‘cellist of the trio, con- 
tributed a much enjoyed performance of 
Tschaikowsky’s variations on a Rococo 
Theme. 





Marie Delna, the French contralto, is 
“suesting” in the French Provinces. 


BROOKLYN’S CHAMINADE GLEE 





Baritone Campanari Aids Kiister Chorus 
in Meritorious Program 


In the music hall of the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on February 5 the 
Chaminade Ladies’ Glee Club, conducted 
by Mme. Emma Richardson-Kister, gave 
a program of exceptional merit, one 
which profoundly impressed the fine 
audience of old patrons of the organiza- 
tion and afforded opportunity to hear 
soloists of more than mere passing in- 
terest. The program contained 
“Spring’s Greeting,” by Koch; “Soft, 
Soft Wind,” Lovatt; “You Stole My 
Love,” MacFarren; the cycle, “A Day in 
Venice,” Nevin; “Blest Pair of Sirens,” 
Bruno Huhn, and “Joy of Spring,” 
Schiitt. 

Giuseppe Campanari, the noted bari- 
tone, sang several effective solos, includ- 
ing Schubert’s “To Music,” in which he 
was accompanied by the club. He was 
accompanied at the piano by Estelle A. 
Sparks. Mrs. Amelia Gray Clarke, both 
in her accompanying for the club and 
her individual solos displayed a fine de- 
gree of artistry. Jane C. Tuttle and 
Mrs. Henry Healy, members of the club, 
contributed powerfully to the enjoyment 
of the evening by their solo work. 

G. C. T. 


Mme. Claudia Rhea Fournier Shows 
Skill in Providence Recital 


BosTon, Feb. 4.—Mme. Claudia Rhea 
Fournier, contralto, and a professional! 
pupil of Harriot Eudora Barrows of 
Providence, R. I., gave a _ recital in 
Churchill House, that city, on February 
10, assisted by Ella Beatrice Ball, vio 
linist. Frederick Very was at the piano. 
Mme. Fournier’s contralto is a voice of 
singular beauty and in its management 
and control, she uses the intelligence of 
a skilful and well trained artist. Her 
keen interpretative ability was manifest 
in her songs of many moods and periods 
Miss Ball added interest to the even 
ing’s entertainment by her artistic violin 
playing. W. #H. L. 


The tenor Campagnola has been sing 
ing Werther at Bayonne, France. 
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TWO “PARSIFALS” IN VIENNA 


Rival Performances at Hofoper and Volksoper — John Powell’s 
Successful Recital—An Orchestral Suite Devoted to Shakespeare 
—Four Performances of ‘‘ Creation’? in One Week Given to 


Crowded Houses 


IENNA, Feb. 7.—If Vienna was a 
little behind hand as compared with 


other musical centers in Europe 
in the production of “Parsifal,” 
it can now boast of the unique 


distinction of having the great work per- 
formed at two houses, sometimes even on 
one and the same evening. For now it 
has been heard at the Volksoper also, and 
has had a week’s consecutive perform- 
ances there to begin with, the premiére 
taking place on Sunday, January 25. 
This premiére bore all the outward marks 
of a sensational event, even as had been 
the case at the Hofoper some days be- 
fore, and the production of the work 
must be designated as entirely worthy. 


Director Simons has done wonders with 
the limited space of the stage and must be 
specially commended for avoiding alto- 
gether solutions of difficult problems, 
such as the pilgrimage of Parsifal with 
Gurnemanz to the Gralsburg, which is 
left to the imagination with curtain 
down. The staging is on the whole ex- 
cellent. 

Conductor Audenrieth, with all his 
Bayreuth experience at command, per- 
formed his difficult task with fine feeling 
and judgment. The Parsifal of Lussman 
was full of dignity, and Nosalewicz, as 
Gurnemanz, was wonderfully good. Dr. 
Schipper, as Amfortas, displayed a voice 
of noble warmth, and Herr Klein was 
characteristic in tone and gesture as 
Klingsor. Frau Ranzenburg, vocally fine 
as Kundry, was lacking somewhat in the 
demoniacal aspect of the part, while the 
chorus of the flower girls, headed by 
Clara Musil, did extremely well. 


John Powell’s Recital 


On January 31, in the middle hall of 
the Konzerthaus the American pianist, 
John Powell, gave his annual Vienna con- 
cert. As always, he attracted a large and 
appreciative audience and had a hearty 
welcome; for Mr. Powell, despite his 
youth, is an old favorite here and his 
periodical visits are looked forward to 
with sincere pleasure. The young Vir- 
ginian has the courtly manner of his home 
State and the personal magnetism which 
establishes immediate rapport with his 
hearers. He played Beethoven’s Con- 
certo, op. 37, in C Minor, followed by 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
and Liszt’s Concerto in E Flat Major, 
both with brilliance and abandon. It is 
difficult to find anything new to say of 
this artist’s musical intelligence and 
smooth technic; the Largo of the Beetho- 
ven composition I have never heard 
played with greater beauty, while after 
the coruscation of the Liszt selection the 
Chopin Nocturne—given in response to 
loud recalls—went so inexpressibly to 
the heart in its contrasting calmness of 
movement that at its close there was an 
instant’s hush ere renewed plaudits 
broke forth. 

Just a week previously in the small 
hall of the same house the youthful 
pianist, Hermine Kahane, of the Lesche- 
tizky school, gave an interesting piano 
recital with Scarlatti, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin and, of course, Lesche- 
tizky on the program. Miss Kahane com- 
mands an admirable technic and plays 
with grace and expression. She gave a 
particularly good performance of 
the interesting “Wichtelmannchen” 
(“Gnomes”) by young Erich Korngold, a 
composition presenting great difficulties. 
Miss Kahane will be heard in America 
next season. She was assisted by Fritzi 
Willheim, who sang very expressively in 
a pleasing soprano songs by Schumann, 
Sinding, Brahms, Liszt and Weingartner 
(“Schifferliedchen”’). 


Lucille Marcel’s Reception 


Among the audience Lucille Marcel 
was noticeable. With her husband, Felix 
Weingartner, she gave an afternoon tea 
last week at the Hotel Bristol, at present 
their Vienna quarters, an extremely en- 
joyable entertainment which united for 
an hour or two some of the most interest- 


ing musical personages Vienna can boast 
of. Among composers there were, besides 
the genial host, the aged Goldmark and 
the youthful Korngold, and, in honor of 
these three Mme. Weingartner had pre- 
pared a pleasant surprise—three dances 
executed on an improvised stage by two 
leading ballet dancers of the Hofoper, 
Fraulein Wopalensky and Herr Godlew- 
sky, to music from the “Queen of She- 
ba,” the “Schneemann,”’ and motives 
from Weingartner’s recent violin con- 
certo. Among persons intimately con- 
nected with musical matters I noted 
Hugo Knepler, of the Concert Bureau 
Gutmann, and Director Hertzka, of the 
publishing firm Universal Edition. On 
the 10th, Lucille Marcel will give a con- 
cert, Weingartner conducting, prior to 
the departure of the couple for America. 


The novelty in a recent concert of the 
Tonkiinstler Verein was an orchestra 
suite by the Vienna composer J. B. Foérs- 
ter, which depicts Shakespeare. Its four 
movements are entitled “Perdita,” 
“Viola,” “Lady Macbeth” and “Katherine 
and Petruccio.” Though not particularly 
characterizing these Shakespearian fig- 
ures, they contain many pretty instru- 
mental effects, expressive lyrical moments 
and attractive dance measures. At a pre- 
ceding concert of the same musical body, 
a song with orchestra accompaniment, en- 
titled “Gabe,” pleasingly demonstrated 
the talent of its girl composer, Miss 
Lisa Maria Mayer. 

Though Bruno Walter is no longer in 
Vienna, the sonata evenings with Arnold 
Rosé, inaugurated some years ago, are 
being steadily and successfully continued, 
and the famous conductor, now Munich’s 
gain, is always a gladly welcomed guest 
here. On the recent first evening of the 
rare duo, sonatas by Bach, Beethoven and 
Schubert were performed with the cus- 
tomary virtuosity to the thorough enjoy- 
ment of an appreciative audience. 
in Week 

How much the old composers and their 
works are held in esteem and love by con- 
servative Vienna could not have been bet- 
ter demonstrated than by the fact that 
the production of Haydn’s “Creation” 
drew four packed houses within a week, 
the work forming the program of the lat- 
test “Gesellschaft’s” concert with preced- 
ing rehearsal at the large Musikverein’s 
hall, Schalk conducting, and a few days 
later produced in the large hall of the 
Konzerthaus—also with preceding re- 
hearsal—Siegfried Ochs being guest con- 
ductor, both alike excellent in command of 
well-trained forces. 

The charming small theater of the 
Konzerthaus, destined for practice pro- 
ductions of the Conservatory pupils, was 
inaugurated one afternoon last week by 
the performance of Verdi’s ‘Masked 

3all” to an audience of invited guests. 

Prof. Paul Eisler, of the Vienna Con- 
servatory, who is probably remembered 
by his six years of work at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, has just completed 
an operetta entitled ‘“Frihjahr’s- 
Weibchen”, which has been accepted by 
Manager Dippel, and will be produced 
in America under the name of “Spring 
Girls.” 

Albert Gutmann, founder of the con- 
cert bureau which still goes by his name, 
recently delivered a highly interesting 
lecture in the course of which he related 
some of his experiences with the many 
noted musical personages he had come 
into intimate contact with during his 
years of business dealings with them. 
He told how at one of Patti’s many fare- 
well concerts the lad, Bronislaw Huber- 
man, had been discovered, and a noted 
critic of the time wrote next day “we 
came to take leave of a setting star and 
had the pleasure of greeting a rising 
one.” Many interesting things he had to 
tell of Theodor Reichmann, Leschetizky, 
Sarasate; and when he came to Materna 
a round of applause went through the 
hall, for the famous singer was present 
and could not master her emotion when 
the lecturer quite particularly lauded her 
“Briinnhilde. The composer Goldmark 
he designated as “the master without an 
enemy.” ADDIE FUNK. 
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OBERHOFFER PLAYS 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Hadley and Chadwick Hearings 
—Local Musicians and Mme. 
Metzger Win Success 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Feb. 18.—Two 
American composers, George W. Chad- 
wick and Henry Hadley, figured con- 
spicuously in the program chosen by 
Emil Oberhoffer for the ninth evening 
concert by the Minneapolis Symphony 





Orchestra. So, also, did Enrico Aresoni, 
tenor, as assistiny soloist. Chadwick’s 
“Jubilee,” from the “Symphonic 


Sketches,” the opening number, was ex- 
uberant in spirit and highly colored. 
Mr. Hadley was represented in the pro- 
duction of his symphony No. 4 in D 
Minor, op. 64, “North, East, South and 
West.” In a wealth of thematic mate- 


rial there was brought out much that 
was familiar to the American ear, such 
as negro melodies, ragtime rhythms and 
Indian themes. These were held within 
an exhilarating atmosphere, carnival in 
tone. There were many lovely passages 
and the work was accepted as true to its 
comprehensive title and national birth- 
right. Vigorous and prolonged applause 
indicated the aroused interest of the au- 
dience. 

The chief assets of Mr. Aresoni were 
his extremely resonant top notes and mu- 
sical enunciation of the Italian language, 
as shown in his rerformance of Verdi’s 
Monologue, “Dio mi_ potevi,” from 
“Otello” and the Arioso “Che _ gelida 
manina” from Puccini’s “La Bohéme.” 
The audience showed an_ indisputable 
liking for the top notes of the tenor, call- 
ing for his reappearance in two encores. 

Sunday’s popular concert called out a 
packed house and many persons were 
turned away. Mr. Oberhoffer was re- 
called after fhe Beethoven Fifth Sym- 
phony and after the “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture. Senta Erd was the assisting so- 
loist. The voice showed careful, con- 
scientious training. Her “Dich theure 
Halle” from “Tannhauser” was repeated 
upon the demand of the audience and 
“Traume” was interpolated as an encore 
after her first number. 

The Minneapolis Trio gave its second 
chamber music concert on Tuesday eve- 
ning. This Fabbrini-Scheurer-Van Vliet 
combination established a standard at its 
first concert which was well sustained in 
the second program, consisting of the 
Beethoven Trio in B Flat, op. 97, and 
that of Brahms in B Major, op. 8. Cor- 
nelius Van Vliet,.’cellist, was the soloist, 
although his number, the Sonata in one 
movement by Hiie, gave equal prom- 
inence to the piano. The composition 
was said to have been given on this oc- 
casion for the first time in America. 
The performance reflected credit upon 
the players for their interpretative in- 
sight, their skilful delivery and _ pro- 
gressive attitude. The trios, however, 
provided the high points in the evening’s 
enjoyment. 

Mme. Ottilie Metzger sang in recital 
before an audience of Twin City folk in 
the Minneapolis Auditorium Tuesday 
evening. One was immediately im- 








BERLIN DIVIDED OVER PLANS KAISER 
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Architect Hoffman’s Plan of New Berlin Opera House, the Cost of Which May Reach a Million Dollars 


ERLIN, Feb. 20.—There are divided 
opinions in Berlin as to the plans 
accepted by the Kaiser for the new royal 
opera house, and the Kaiser has been 
sharply criticised as to some of the de- 
tails of the building approved by him. 
The designer is Herr Hoffman, the city 
architect. The interior of the building, 
however, will be open to change before 
the plans are made final. The facade 
will probably be built of plaster at first 
in order that there may be a chance to 
improve it at the eleventh hour, if such 


is deemed advisable. It is probable that 
this facade will be put up long before 
the main portion of the building is com- 
pleted, and thus the Kaiser and public 
will have a chance to express their opin- 
ions and offer suggestions. 

The cost of the building has not yet 
been fully estimated, but $100,000 has 
already been earmarked for preparatory 
purposes, and the whole is expected to 
cost more than ten times this amount. 
The building will be erected on _ the 
square near the Tiergarten and opposite 
the Reichstag. Its general character- 
istics will be simplicity, dignity and ele- 
gance. 


Built to seat 2,500, the outer feature 
of the building will be a fine frontal col- 
onnade. Set nearly thirty feet above the 
ground level, these columns are to be 
forty-two feet high and are to be the 
chief decoration of a front which is to 
be one hundred yards broad. They are 
to be fourteen in number. Behind the 
colonnade the Berlin operagoers in the 
warmer seasons will have a “pleasant 
open-air foyer with a charming view of 
the Tiergarten, the Brandenburg Gate 
and the Sieges Allee. Between the foyer 
and the entry stands the grand staircase, 
which is expected to rival that of the 
Paris Opera. 





pressed by the opulence of the voice and 
dignity of bearing. As the program pro- 
gressed the interpretative side of the 
singer’s art gained in ascendancy. Her 
numbers, thereby, stood out in veritable 
recital of mood, of idealized human ex- 
perience, of realistic dramatic clashes. 
Two arias and various lieder were ad- 
mirably delivered and two American 
composers were represented on the pro- 
gram, Harriet Ware in “The Cross” and 
Mary Turner Salter’s “The Cry of Ra- 
chel.” They were sincerely and effect- 
ively sung, with admirable mastery of 
the language. Mme. Metzger, in these 
songs, and in “Mother o’ Mine,” by 
Tours, fully demonstrated the truth of 
her statement, “I do not find the Eng- 
lish language difficult to sing.” Ina 
Grange was a sympathetic and respon- 
sive accompanist. The recital was one 
in Albert K. Cox’s artists’ course. 

The Apollo Club gave its second con- 
cert before a good-sized and enthusiastic 
audience in the Auditorium on Tuesday 
evening. Mildred Potter, contralto, was 
the assisting soloist. Dr. Rhys-Herbert 
presided at the niano and Oscar Gross- 
kopf at the organ. Conductor H. S. 
Woodruff selected a pleasing program 
well adapted to the capabilities of his 
chorus. The body of one hundred men 
sang with full, sonorous tone and in a 
spirited style. The club song, “Jolly 
Fellows,” written for and dedicated to 
George B. Eustis and the club by Dr. 
Rhys-Herbert, was the opening number. 


It was sung with splendid rhythmic 
swing and heartiness. “The Sword of 
Ferrara,” by Frederic Field Bullard, 


called out the rugged qualities of the 
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chorus, while a group of MacDowell 
songs, “Springtime” and “From the Sea,” 


sung a capella with “Dance of Gnomes,” 
gave exercise to delicate gradations of 
tone quality and volume. “A Hong Kong 


“Romance,” by Henry Hadley, Lyne’s ar- 


rangement, was an effective offering. 
Bullard’s “Barney McGee” had an ex- 
cellent bass solo by F. C. Smith. 
Mildred Potter re-established herself 
in Minneapolis as a singer of superior 
vocal gift and attainment. Her aria, 
“Q pretres de Baal,” from “Le Pro- 
phéte,” exploited some florid singing 
work as remarkable in its way as was 
the sustained work of the lieder group. 
An English group included A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Allah,” Busch’s “Orpheus 
with His Lute,” the Kipling-Galloway 
“Alone Upon the Housetops” and Camp- 
bell-Tipton’s “Rhapsodie.” Miss Potter 
appeared admirably with the club in a 
Brahms Rhapsodie. F. L. C. B. 


SINGER’S FLORIDA RETURN 


Beatrice McCue Warmly Greeted in 
Re-engagements at Two Schools 


Beatrice McCue, the New York con- 
tralto, evoked warm enthusiasm at the 
Rollins School of Music, Winter Park, 
Fla., on Wednesday, February 11. The 
following was her program: 

“Lieti Signor,’ Meyerbeer; “To You,’’ 
Speaks; “A Song of Seasons,’ Hawley; 
““Adoration,’”” Telma; ‘“Sunbeams,”’ tonald ; 
“Still Wie die Nacht,” Bohm; “Im Herbst,” 


Franz; “Ungeduld,”’ Schubert; “O Rest in 
the Lord,’ Mendelssohn; ‘He shall feed his 
flock,” Handel: “But the Lord is mindful,’ 
Mendelssohn: Mon Desir,’ Nevin; “EE llegie,’ 
Massenet: “‘Ouvre tes yeux Bleus,’ Mas- 
senet;: “The Voice of Home,’ Wilson; ‘“‘The 


Little Dutch Garden,’ Mead; “The Danza,”’ 


Chadwick. 


Miss McCue was again received with 
the same fervor that was accorded her 
on her appearance there last season. She 
was in the best of voice on this occasion 
and sang her various numbers in a most 
musicianly manner. Miss McCue also 
gave a recital at the Stetson University, 
De Land, Fla., on February 12, and was 
well received. This engagement was also 
due to the success which she made there 
last season. 


Philharmonic Concert In Eau Claire 


EAU CLAIRE, Wis., Feb. 14.—A good 
sized audience greeted the Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the Grand Opera House 
Sunday afternoon and was extremely re- 
sponsive to the numbers played. Mr. 
Rishovd, violinist, was soloist and car- 
ried the audience completely with him. 
De Beriot’s Concerto was played with 
fire and finish, and the violinist responded 
with the Andante Cantabile of the con- 
certo as encore. The orchestra was at 
its best. The Mendelssohn Nocturne, 
the Overture to the “Merry Wives of 
Windsor” and Tschaikowsky’s Andante 
Cantabile were especially well received. 
Edwin Howard gave a short talk on the 
music of the program at the beginning 
of the concert. M. N.S. 





ORANGE CHOIR’S CONCERT 


Favorite Artists Combine Talents in 
Praiseworthy Program 


Members of the choir of the Calvary 
Methodist Episcopal Church, East Or- 
ange, N. J., on February 20, gave their 
fourth annual concert under the direc- 
tion of Frederick G. Shattuck and as- 
sisted by Hans Kronold, ’cellist; Mabel 
Beddoe, contralto; Marie Kaiser, so- 
prano; Emory B. Randolph, tenor, and 
Andrea Sarto, bass, made up a decidedly 
effective quartet. 


Their voices blended beautifully in the 
“Rigoletto” Quartet, the Madrigal from 
“Mikado” and William Paxton’s “Breathe 
Soft, Ye Winds.” Miss Beddoe and Miss 
Kaiser gave a charming interpretation 
of the “Barcarolle” from “The Tales of 
Hoffman” and Miss Beddoe was enthusi- 
astically applauded in a group of solos, 
consisting of Harriet Ware’s “Mammy’s 
Song,” Secchi’s “Love Me or Not” and 
“A Gay Gitana” of C. H. E. Harris. Mr. 
Kronold gave a musicianly reading of a 
group of short ’cello solos, and as an en- 
core played Handel’s “Largo’ with organ 
accompaniment. The second half of the 
program consisted of excerpts from “The 
Golden Threshold” by Liza Lehmann, 
and another group of ’cello solos, includ- 
ing Mr. Kronold’s “Spinning Wheel.” 





Betty Lee’s Folk Songs “en Costume” 
Charm Hotel Audience 


Betty Lee, the young interpreter of 
folk songs, appeared as an attractive 
Washington’s Birthday soloist in the con- 
cert at the Vanderbilt Hotel on February 
22. Miss Lee delighted her hearers with 
her ingratiatingly costumed presentation 
of three of Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
Indian songs, some Southern melodies 
and three Wekerlin “Bergerettes.” 
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THE MISSION OF THE ARTIST 


The Artist in the Cosmic Scheme—The Reflection of Creation— 
Revelation Through Art—The Artist as Neophyte—Ex- 
pansion of Artistic Personality 


By ARTHUR FARWELL 








N these chapters on the subjective 
mental powers of the artist, the stu- 
dent has been led through a definite se- 
ries of ideas corresponding to a series 
of natural steps in individual advance- 
ment. The nature of thought, not as 
an imaginary, but as an actual creative 
power, in the worlds both of spirit and 
of matter, has been pointed out to him, 
and the method of its use as such a cre- 
ative power described. Following this, 
he has been given an indication of the 
general principles underlying the formu- 
lation of ideals, in order that this cre- 
ative power of thought shall be exer- 
cised in a direction which offers an in- 
finite normal expansion of his powers 
as an artist. This was found to lead to 
the moulding of an individual personal- 


ity upon the principles which stand at 
the foundation of Infinite Personality. 
There would be little use in attaining 
to such a normal ideal of personality if 
the artist were not to have a proper op- 
portunity with his art before the world. 
For this reason I have indicated the 
truth that the same creative thought 
power which enables him to attain that 
ideal within himself also enables him to 
conquer the adverse conditions of mate- 
rial existence. The material world was 
never intended to be anything other than 
a medium in which man could find com- 
plete realization of himself in the most 
external manner possible, and the ad- 
verse conditions which it presents so 
long as we perceive the working of uni- 
versal law only upon its lower level, 
vanish when we learn the true meaning 
of the obedience of matter to thought, 
which involves a knowledge of that law 
at a higher level. The musician will be 
able to gain an idea of the meaning of 
this statement from an analogy in mu- 
sical composition. A new composition 
stands or falls, in point of beauty, for 
example, according to whether it does or 
does not reach the general degree of 
beauty to which man’s musical percep- 
tion has attained at a corresponding era 
of musical history. I am not speaking 
of differences of taste in modern music, 
but of the broad steps of racial growth, 
such as that by which we now hear 
beauty in all manner of musical inter- 
vals, where earlier the human ear could 
tolerate only the octave and the fifth. 
If the new composition comes short of 
this enlarged perception of beauty, if 
it is “behind the times,” so to speak, and 
consequently falls, it does so by that 
same Law of Beauty by which it would 
otherwise have stood, and not by some 
other law. And just as we fall in art if 
we do not, consciously or unconsciously, 
rise to the perception of a_ sufficiently 
high level of the interworkings of mind 
and art, so we fail of control in material 
life when we do not, consciously or un- 
consciously, perceive the interworkings 
of mind and matter at a sufficiently high 
level. The artist could just as logically 
blame the medium of his art for not let- 
ting itself be shaped to his conception, 
as could the artist, as man, blame his 
material environment for not letting it- 
self be moulded according to his inten- 
tion and desire. But to understand this 
we must know that in all things “the 


higher order of intelligence controls the 
lower.”’* 


Artist the Type of Creator 


The artist is, par excellence, the cre- 
ator among men. Others, in trade, in 


_ science, in all forms of material activ- 


ity, are concerned chiefly with the ar- 
rangement and rearrangement of exist- 
ing external factors. The artist, in his 
art, creates a refiection of his own per- 
sonality. All men must, through their 
thought, attain to the condition of cre- 
ators, creating new circumstance of 
every conceivable kind, according to the 
nature of the personality which they 
have developed. But whatever the per- 
sonality of the coffee merchant, coffee is 
always coffee, however many merchants 
may be dealing in it, but no two artists 
—we may call them merchants of the 
ideal—ever offer the same product. The 
merchant, however, is not deprived of 
the expression of personality—he may 
put it into the conduct of his business. 
But he may have to wait years before 
he can attain what he wants in this re- 
spect. He may have to wait for laws to 
be changed, or railroads to be built. The 
artist can put forth his hand and, on 
the instant, mould his personality in 
tone or form or color before our eyes. 
He works in a medium where men have 
thus far been able to find the most im- 
mediate control of matter by Spirit 
along the line of personal ideals. He 
stands therefore as the creator type, 
the magician who can look inward upon 
his own personality, and turn about and 
in an instant create a reflection of that 
personality in an external medium such 
as tone or color. The world looks to him 
for his revelations of Life, of Light, of 
Love or Beauty or Joy. The workers in 
other spheres of human activity toil 
laboriously toward the ideal world that 
must at some future time be realized by 
man—but the artist places that ideal 
world before you at a stroke. 


How vastly important it is then that 
the artist should concern himself deeply 
with the versonality which he reflects! 
More deeply than with anything else 
should he concern himself with this, for 
upon it rests his whole position in the 
world of art, the whole character of the 
esteem in which he is now and always 
to be held by men, and, above all, the 
totality of his contribution to the prog- 
ress of mankind toward the Divine 
Ideal toward which it strives. 


The Artist’s Attitude 


Such an attitude as this takes the 
artist to the threshold of that region of 
individual attainment wherein wait all 
the issues of the future for the race as 
a whole. For from the moment that the 
forces of evolution ceased to work ex- 
clusively generically, and the first man 
arose who had attained a_ sufficiently 
high degree of consciousness to turn and 
cooperate consciously and _ personally 
with the Infinite Spirit which had 
evolved him, the issues of mankind have 
depended upon the awakening of each 
individual, in turn, to that which, in his 
innermost essence, he is. The greater, 
therefore, the self-consciousness of the 





*See the “Edinburgh Lectures” by TT. 
Troward, all of whose writings should be 
read in connection with my own upon this 


subject. 
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artist within his own spirit, which 
means his knowledge of the Creator, the 
Cosmos, and his relation to both, the 
greater the revelation which he will give 
the world through art. For he will no 
longer grope about for little things to 
say lt ways of saying them—he will 
speak out boldly and beautifully. reflect- 
ing in his art at every point the glory 
of the universal order which he sees 
reaching out to infinity about him, and 
centering in himself. 


Way of Cosmic Knowledge 


But how is the artist to gain that 
knowledge of the Creator, the Cosmos, 
and his relation to them? This is not 
to be said in a word, for those who have 
found the way of such knowledge have 
approached it from different directions, 
and are at different stages of the way, 
and will have different stories to tell. 
But sooner or later those who have trav- 
eled far enough that way have passed 
through the same gate, where the sim- 
plicity and unity of truth has been made 
manifest to them. For, as has often 
enough been remarked, and can scarcely 
be remarked too often, the greatest 
truths are the simplest, and are too 
frequently overlooked from this very 
cause. We know too much to see so 
simply! But it has been said, “Ask, 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you.” And it has therefore been 
one purpose of these chapters to let the 
seeker know that he bears within him- 
self That which will cause him to be- 
come whatsoever he “sees” himself, with 
the eye of thought, to be. If, then, he 
sees himself to be one who is awakened 
to the knowledge of which we are speak- 
ing, and does not falter in his quest, he 
will be enlightened. 

The artist, by his very nature, as a 
creator, is peculiarly fitted to under- 
stand the way in which the Great Artist 
works. At the same time, because of his 
heightened gift of sense, he is, so long 
as he remains unawakened to _ the 
greater truths of his cosmic inter-rela- 
tions, more likely than another to be led 
astray by the senses. Again, since he 
can so often “get along” in the world by 
a considerable display of emotion with- 
out_ exhibiting much thought, he is not 
easily led to think seriously and to pur- 
pose. The intensity of his emotion, 
however, places him in a position to be 
a person of exceptional power and in- 
fluence in the world if he will develop 
his power of thought and his capacity 
for understanding to the point where his 
emotion becomes subservient to those 
higher aspects of power, and_ receives 
purposeful direction from them. 


Aspects of Revelation 


As the musical revelations of a Bach 
and a Beethoven have been true revela- 
tions, as the artistic revelations of a 
Raphael and a Michelangelo have been 
true revelations, so there have been those 
who have given us true revelations of 
the cosmic order, and the essence of 
these, though by no means their only 
manifestation, is to be looked for in 
Genesis and the Gospels. The former is 
by no means merely one among a num- 
ber of misty creation-myths, as many 
persons suppose, but a definite and con- 
crete allegorical expression of hidden 
truths, which there is every reason to 
believe were formulated for the multi- 
tude by one who, by occupation, inher- 
itance, and intuition, had long known 
their inner meaning in an abstract way. 
Moreover, the experimental possibilities 
in the matters involved in these truths 
have been indicated in the present chap- 
ters, and are being tested and found the 
way of growth bv a rapidly increasing 
number of earnest persons. History has 
probably at no time been wanting in 
seers, students, and other persons of as- 
piring and intuitional nature, who have 
thrown light from their individual stand- 
points upon the central truths which we 
are considering, though it is by no means 
a simple matter to separate the wheat 
from the chaff in a world where so much 
garbled and false teaching has always 
abounded. But it is to be remembered 
that the Universal Spirit, “I AM,” is in 
truth Universal, and as such requires, 
and evolves, individuals to give expres- 
sion to Itself on the individual plane. 
To revelation, therefore, we must keep 
our minds open, testing what we hear. 


Man is made in the Image and Like- 
ness of God, and we are particularly in- 
formed that God is “Spirit,” so that that 
“Image and Likeness,” as I am not the 
first to point out, is not to be construed 
in a bodily sense. It must, therefore, be 
taken in a spiritual sense, and if the 
spirit of man is created in the Image 
and Likeness of the Spirit which is God, 
we are to look for the first attribute of 
that Spirit, which must be, for us, Its 
existence as Creator. It is first, there- 
fore, as creator, that man exists as the 


Image of God, and in being such he 
finds his own chief function. It is in 
Thought, the reflection and “Image” of 
Spirit, that he finds the apex of his cre- 
ative power, and it becomes his task to 
learn the method of its creative employ- 
ment. As artist, the reflection of Cre- 
ation in truth and beauty becomes his 
mission, and the more complete the con- 
ception of Creation which he attains, the 
mightier will be his revelation through 
art. 

(The present chapter marks the con- 
clusion of this particular series.) 





Orchestral Appearances for Mr. and 


Mrs. Nichols 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols, in their 
joint piano and vocal recital tour recently 
filled engagements in nearly every State 
east of the Mississippi River, as well as 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Louisiana and 
Texas. Mr. Nichols was a recent soloist 
with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
in St. Louis. Following this engage- 
ment the artist couple gave a joint re- 
cital there. In the early part of the 
month Mrs. Nichols played the Schu- 
mann A Minor Concerto with orchestra 
at the Dana Institute in Warren, O., and 
at the end of the concert was immediately 
requested to give the Rubinstein D Minor 
Concerto with the orchestra next season. 
A number of their recitals on this tour 
were reappearances and in nearly every 
case they have been engaged for their 
Fall tour next November. 
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SCHONBERG QUARTET AWAKENS CHICAGO’S ADMIRATION 


It Might Be Beethoven’s Opus 255, Suggests Frederick Stock—Finely Played by Flonzaleys—Large 
Audiences at Four Big Sunday Concerts, Despite Blizzard—-Minneapolis Orchestra Again Pleases 
a Chicago Audience—Annual Tribute to the Art of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler—Amateur Choirs 


and Orchestras Active 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, February 23, 1914. 


js HE performance of the Arnold Sch6én- 
berg Quartet, op. 7, by the Flon- 
zaley String Quartet was the chief mu- 
sical event of the week. ; 
We went to the concert prepared to 
hear a repetition of his incoherent music, 
such as the Five Pieces for Orchestra, 
played some weeks ago by the Chicago 
Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, but 
last Thursday afternoon at the Orches- 
tra Hall Foyer, when Chicago musicians 
had their first opportunity to hear this 
earlier composition by the Viennese 
composer, many were most pleasantly 
surprised to hear one of the most beauti- 


ful and scholarly works which present- 
day literature contains. 

Kurt Schindler has written a most in- 
teresting and elucidative introduction re- 
garding the quartet, and it was read as 
a preface to the interpretation of the 
work by Karleton Hackett. I followed 
the performance during the fifty-two 
minutes of its duration with unflagging 
interest and with always greater and 
greater admiration for its composer, the 
farther it progressed. 

Mr. Stock, who sat nearby, at its con- 
clusion remarked, “We have heard 
Beethoven’s Opus 255,” no doubt mean- 
ing that, had the Bonn master lived long 
enough to have reached that opus num- 
ber, a work as exalted and as intricate 
would have been the result. 

Needless to remark, the work was 
given a wonderful performance by the 
Flonzaley Quartet. An audience of most 
of the leading musicians of the city was 
visibly impressed. 

It was somewhat out of the ordinary 
to find Schénberg on two programs with- 
in one week. The quartet was repeated 
at the Flonzaleys’ concert at the Fine 
Arts Theater yesterday afternoon. It 
was a hardship for the critical fraternit 
to have to forego hearing this wor 
again, but the exigencies of the after- 
noon did not permit of its re-hearing. 
A beautiful performance, however, of the 
Mozart Adagio and Fugue in C Minor 
(Koechel 546) was heard and the num- 
ber displayed all the refined musical 
traits of this excellent ensemble. The 
Mozart piece is seldom heard, but is par- 
ticularly interesting. The program also 
ae the Haydn Quartet, op. 64, 

o. 5. 

The Sunday afternoon concerts yes- 
terday brought forth the annual visit of 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
the yearly recital by our Chicago pian- 
ist, Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the 
concert just mentioned by the Flonzaley 
Quartet and the Columbia School of 
Music Orchestra Concert. Besides these 
there were the usual Sunday afternoon 
concerts of the Boeppler and Ballman 
orchestras, the “opera evening” by 
Henriette Weber at Fullerton Hall, and 
the regular Sunday evening orchestral 
concert at the Sinai Temple under 
Arthur Dunham’s direction. Though a 
terrific blizzard raged all afternoon, a 
formidable army of music-lovers braved 
the storm and attended the four first 
mentioned concerts. 





At Orchestra Hall, where Emil Ober- 
hoffer conducted the Minneapolis orches- 
tra, a completely sold-out house greeted 
our northern neighbors. With each suc- 
ceeding appearance that this orchestra 
makes in Chicago, it shows decided im- 
provement in its artistic endeavors. 

Such numbers as the Brahms’s Sym- 
phony, No. 2, the Max Reger Suite, opus 
130, played for the first time in Chicago, 
the overture to “Oberon,” by Weber, 
and “Finlandia,” tone poem by Sibelius, 
disclosed the orchestra as a body of cap- 
able musicians, thoroughly routined and 
of artistic temper. The members for the 
most part are young and enthusiastic 
and this shows in their performances. 
The string section which produces a 
smooth tone, the woodwinds have ob- 
tained a certain mellow quality and the 
brasses, kept somewhat subdued yester- 
day afternoon, have sonority of tone. 

The Max Reger Ballet Suite has not 
the musical value of his Romantic Suite 
which was ares here last week by the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra under Mr. 
Stock. There are, however, two charm- 
ing movements in it, the “Pierrot and 
Pierrette” and the “Waltz.” The latter 
was repeated by Mr. Oberhoffer at the 
conclusion of the Suite, which elicited 
considerable applause. 

Mme. Julia Claussen, the eminent 
Swedish mezzo-soprano of the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company, enhanced this 
concert by her appearance as soloist. She 
was heard in a group of Wagner’s songs 
and in the aria “Spin, Spin,” from the 
opera, “The Bride of the Mountain 
King,” by Ivar Hallstrém. This aria is 
somewhat heavy in character and a lit- 
tle long-drawn out. Mme. Claussen was 
in excellent voice and scored a great suc- 
cess with her Wagner songs and had to 
add an encore to that group as well as 
to the Hallstr6m aria. She made a 
pronounced impression with her singing 
of “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice” from 
Saint-Saéns’s “Samson and Delilah” also 
added as an encore. 


The Bloomfield Zeisler Recital 


With ever recurring vigor and verve, 
Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, the cele- 
brated Chicago pianist, brings to her 
annual recitals that youthful fire and 
dash, that enthusiasm, and that mature 
poise which make her playing at all 
times a pleasure to the sophisticated and 
a delight to the musical amateur. For 
her recital at the Studebaker yesterday 
afternoon, she had a taxing program. 
The Papillons, op. 2, the Toccata, op. 
7, and the E Major Caprice from the 
Paganini Etudes, the Schumann; the 
Chopin B Flat Minor Sonata, op. 35, and 
miscellaneous pieces by Emil Liebling, 
Raoul Pugno, Dvorak, Mendelssohn and 
Liszt were presented with never failing 
reflections of their moods and with the 
technical finish of the virile virtuoso. 
Mrs. Zeisler was, in fact, in particularly 
good form at this recital and was greeted 
by a host of friends and admirers, who 
showered not only applause but many 
floral gifts upon her. 

An unusual honor was paid to Mrs. 
Zeisler in the appearance of her picture 
at the head of the editorial columns of 
the Chicago American on Saturday 
evening. A brief resume of the artistic 
accomplishments of Mrs. Zeisler, who is 
perhaps more beloved and esteemed by 
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the Chicago public generally than almost 
any other citizen, was given and the 
readers of the paper were advised edi- 
torially to hear her performance at the 
Studebaker the following afternoon—to 
go themselves and take their children, 
too. It is more than gratifying to re- 
port that the house was sold out and 
the audience was clearly made up in 
large part of that non-musical public 
which attends only phenomenal concerts. 


Chicago Symphony Concert 


While no novelty graced the program 
given last Friday afternoon at the regu- 
lar concert of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under Frederick Stock, the 
concert nevertheless had many admirable 
qualities. 

The Romantic Suite by Max Reger, 
given for the second time this season, 

roved still more genial and of excel- 
ent musical “stuff” than at its first 
hearing; the Haydn “Oxford” Symphony 
with its gay themes, its translucent de- 
velopment, and its charm of melody was 

articularly welcome; the “Symphony 

Hesaaecie” by Lalo, for violin and 
orchestra in which the solo part was 
played by the concertmaster, Harry 
Weisbach, was colorful and picturesque, 
and the fanciful symphonic poem, “L’Ap- 
prenti Sorcier,” by Dukas, made a bril- 
liant and entertaining closing orchestral 
number. 

Harry Weisbach proved himself in the 
performance of the Lalo symphony a 
violinist of commendable attainments. 
His tone was pure and of musical qual- 
ity and his technic was clear and com- 
prehensive. The orchestra was in fine 
fettle and unusually responsive to the 
baton of Mr. Stock. 


Tribute to Emil Liebling 


The second concert of the season by 
the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, under 
the direction of Harrison M. Wild, given 
at Orchestra Hall last Thursday evening, 
was made particularly interesting by the 
introduction of several American selec- 
tions, a tribute to the memory of Emil 
Liebling, an honorary member of the 
club, and by the appearance of Mabel 
Sharp Herdien, the Chicago soprano, as 
assisting artist. 

The opening number, “Awake, Awake, 
’Tis Morning,” by Adolf Kirchl, was ex- 
cellently sung. The a capella chorus, 
“In the Midst of Life,” by Cornelius, 
and Grieg’s “The Vast Unnumbered 
Throngs” emphasized the many admir- 
able traits of this male chorus, and also 
attested to the fine control which Mr. 
Wild exercises over his material. 

In d’Albert’s “Mediaeval Hymns to 
Venus” and in several groups of miscel- 
laneous songs, Mrs. Herdien achieved a 
distinguished success. Her voice is one 
of the purest and most musical sopranos 
which we have in this city, and she uses 
it with great skill. 

The Hermann Mohr chorus, “To the 
Genius of Music,” in which Mrs. Herdien 
sang the soprano solo, ended the con- 
cert in artistic style. 


Earl R. Drake’s Lyric Poem 


At the Globe Theater last Thursday 
evening, Earl R. Drake produced for 
the first time on any stage his lyric 
poem in three acts, “Margaret, the Blind 
Girl of Castel Cuille.” This opera was 
given by the students of Mr. Drake’s 
school under his direction, and a chorus, 
orchestra and ballet participated, besides 
a cast of more than half a dozen prin- 
cipals. It is a work which, judged from 
the somewhat amateurish presentation 
given it, contains much pleasing melodic 
material though perhaps no genuine 
originality. However, with adequate 
professional singers, it might prove effec- 
tive. 

At the Howard Theater Sunday after- 
noon, the Columbia School of Music 
Orchestra, under Ludwig Becker, gave 
its annual concert. The performance of 
the Mozart Symphony in C Major and 
short pieces by Tschaikowsky, Boc- 
cherini and the Vorspiel to “Lohengrin,” 
by Wagner, was highly commendable. 
Mrs. Edna Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, 
sang the aria from Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son et Dalila,” and Norman Earl Saxby, 
violinist, and Olive Kriebs, pianist, were 
the other soloists. 

The Bruno Steindel Trio was heard in 
the Beethoven, op. 97, and Brahms, op. 
98, trios, Sunday afternoon at the Uni- 
versity Club. 

Harold Henry, pianist, is holding suc- 
cessful classes in the art of interpretation 
every Monday morning. The program of 


last week was devoted largely to Ameri- 
can composers, MacDowell compositions 
occupying chief place. 

The teaching faculty of the Sherwood 
Musical School gave a recital of music 
for violin, voice and piano on the 14th. 


Amateur Musical Club Concert 


The Amateur Musical Club gave its 
usual performance for members oniy on 
Monday afternoon. The title “Amateur” 
seems to be transcended more than a 
little in the membership since several 
professional musicians take part in the 
programs. At the last performance 
Georgia Kober, head of the Sherwood 
School of Music, gave several piano solos 
in a perfunctory manner.-. Mrs. L. H. 
Slade sang some old German songs with 
delightful style, and the concert ended 
with the Glinka-Herrmann Trio, for 

iano, violin and viola, played by Miss 

arge, Mrs. Clark and Miss Woodworth. 

Della Thal announces a piano recital 
at her home. It is but a short time ago, 
comparatively speaking, that Miss Thal 
gave ample promise of being of concert 
calibre. One hears nothing of any pub- 
lic activities on her part recently. It 
were a pity should such a promising per- 
former decide to avoid a public career. 

The Hyde Park Choral Club and 
Orchestra, an amateur association, is do- 
ing remarkably fine work. The chorus 
is particularly well balanced and the vol- 
ume of tone, shading, nuance and enunci- 
ation evoked under the leadership of Mrs. 
Charles Robbins make their perform- 
ances a matter of joy to the hearer. The 
orchestra, also amateur, consists of more 
than 120 performers, and their enthusi- 
asm in drill and rehearsal has led to a 
proficiency which almost invites compari- 
son of their work with the best profes- 
sionals. Their concert last week filled 
the University Congregational Church 
to the doors and many were seated on 
camp chairs in the foyer. Eric DeLa- 
marter’s “The De’il’s Awa’” was done 
by the full choir with engaging drollness, 
and the orchestra’s best number was the 
Schubert “Unfinished” Symphony. 


Chamber Music 


The University String Quartet gave a 
performance on the 19th at the North- 
western University at Evanston, assisted 
by C. M. Beecher, pianist. The North 
Shore String Quartet, the membership 
of which is made up from the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, gave another per- 
formance of great charm and much tech- 
nical facility. 

Jeannette Durno announced a series of 
three piano recitals in the Little Theater, 
dealing respectively with music of the 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. For the initial performance 
on the 16th the program was dull, the 
performance uninteresting, and the audi- 
ence small. 

The Paulist Choir, under the directicn 
of Father William J. Finn, gave a beauti- 
ful performance on Sunday evening, the 
15th, in the Acadia Auditorium on the 
North Side. The program was mostly 
sacred in character. The last part of 
Gounod’s “Gallia” was especially well 
given and had to be repeated in response 
to insistent applause. Eric DeLamar- 
ter’s merry romp, “The De’ils Awa’” 
also had to be repeated. The audience 
was large and most enthusiastic. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





CONTEST FOR COMPOSERS 





Assembly Salon of New York Conducts 
a Competition 


The “Manuscript Song Competition” 
now being held by the Assembly Salon 
of New York will be announced at a 
meeting of the Assembly at the Hotel 
Plaza on the afternoon of March 5. 

Announcement was made this week 
that the judges are Homer N. Bartlett, 
Louis Dressler, W. H. Humiston, Hans 
Kronold, Charles Gilbert Spross, Dr. Al- 
fred G. Robyn, A. Walter Kramer, C. E. 
Le Massena, F. W. Riesber, Gustav 
Saenger, Christiaan Kriens and Lucien 
G. Chaffin. The composers who have 
competed are Sidney Dalton, Frank How- 
ard Warner, Emil Breitenfeld, Israel 
Joseph, John Adam Hugo, Fay Foster, 
Egon Piitz, William Parson and Mar- 
garet Fownes Hamilton, the last named 
a child of eleven years of age. 

The winning compositions are to be 
sung by Beatrice McCue, E. Eleanor 
Patterson, Anna Baugher and Gertrude 
Gugler, contraltos; John Barnes Wells 
and Roy W. Steele, tenors; Tullik Bell- 
Ranske and Louise MacMahan, sopranos; 
Earle Tuckerman and Frederick Gun- 
ther, baritones. The prizes which are 
offered by Mme. Bell-Ranske, founder of 
the Assembly, are a first prize of fifty 
dollars and a second, a silver cup. A re- 
port of the results will appear in MusI- 
CAL AMERICA in the issue following the 
rendering of the decision by the judges. 
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“ZINGARI” IN PHILADELPHIA PREMIERE 





Leoncavallo Opera Not Particularly Well Liked—Garden’s Indispo- 
sition Causes Confusion—Melba and Ruffo in “‘Rigoletto’’ Draw 
Season’s Biggest Audience—Ruffo in “Don Giovanni’’—Con- 


certs by Local Organizations 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, February 22, 1914. 


HE third week of the local opera sea- 
son started with a general upset of 
advertised arrangements on Monday 
evening, the fact that Mary Garden, 
pleading the wilful prima donna’s con- 
ventional excuse, “sudden indisposition,” 
refused to appear in “The Juggler of 
Notre Dame,” as announced, necessitat- 
ing a change of bill almost at che last 


minute. The Massenet opera was to 
have been followed by Leoncavallo’s 
“Zingari,” but instead of that the latter 
preceded the prologue and first two acts 
of “Tales of Hoffmann,” which seemed 
to be about the only thing that could be 
hustled on at such short notice. In spite 
of this confusion, however, the audience 
remained in good humor and appeared to 
find some enjoyment in what was going 
on. 

Leoncavallo’s new opera, however, did 
not make a particularly favorable im- 
pression, although it by no means failed 
entirely to please. That it shines with 
the reflected glory of “Pagliacci,” which 
it by no means equals, was plainly ap- 
parent. Its story of gypsy life, of love, 
jealousy and vengeance, as well as much 
of the music, runs in the same veia as 
the former work, but seems lik- a rather 
futile effort to perform the feat of re- 
peating a great success. 

Carolina White has a part well suited 
to her personality and temperament, as 
Eleana, the fickle gypsy maid, and acted 
it well, while her singing had emotional 
feeling and brilliance of tone. Bassi, as 
the vengeful Radu, scored an emphatic 
success, his singing of the impassioned 
“Lament,” much resembling the famous 
tenor aria in “Pagliacci,” being the hit 
of the performance. Federici and Scott 
capably sustained the only other parts, 
and the chorus gave a good account of 
itself in the colorful gypsy numbers of 
the first act. 

In the hastily put on acts from “Tales 
of Hoffmann,’ Dalmorés repeated his 
admirable interpretation of the title rdle, 
Dufranne also doing creditable work as 
Coppelius, with Crabbé as Dappertutto, 
Alice Zeppilli as a charming and bril- 
liant-voiced Giulietta, and Florence Mac- 
beth as Olympia. Miss Macbeth’s sing- 
ing of the difficult Doll song was marked 
by such ease and pure sweetness of tone 
that she was given a real ovation. 


Melba and Ruffo in “Rigoletto” 


The appearance of Mme. Melba and 
Titta Rutfo together in “Rigoletto” on 
Wednesday evening was the biggest 
event of the opera season, and the Metro- 
politan held one of the largest audiences 
in its history, every seat having been 
sold the first day the sale opened. The 
performance was in many respects one 
long to be remembered, even though it 
was not on the whole the best of Verdi’s 
opera ever given in Philadelphia. Meiba 
was, of course, greeted with marked en- 
thusiasm, and her Gilda was found to be 
still very attractive personally, and vo- 
cally alluring. She looked wonderfully 
youthful, particularly upon her first ap- 
pearance, in the second act, and showed 
much sincerity and sympathy in her act- 
ing throughout the performance. The 
beauty of Melba’s voice is unimpaired in 
the middle and lower tones, where, in 
fact, it has become more beautiful than 
ever in its new warmth and richness, 
and it is only when she attempts to sing 
the florid high music that she shows she 
is not the Melba of former years. In 
the “Caro Nome” she slighted some of 
the high notes and did not put in the 
erstwhile lofty fiourishes, but so perfect 
is her art that she was able to sing the 
famous aria in a charming manner, the 
sustained trill at the end being done 
without apparent effort. In some of the 
more passionate but less florid portions 
of the score, when the lower part of her 
voice was most in use, Melba was at her 
best. 

Ruffo repeated his former success here 


as figoletto, again winning a triumph 
by means of his impressive acting of the 
part as well as his remarkable singing, 
the réle being perhaps his best, vocally. 
There were many curtain calls for both 
of the stars, as well as for Giorgini, who 
sang the Duke admirably, and Campa- 
ninl, who was the conductor. Henri 
Scott repeated his excellent interpreta- 
tion of Sparafucile, and Margaret Keyes 
made the most of her limited opportuni- 
ties as Maddalena. Melba, who appears 
in recital at the Metropolitan next Tues- 
day evening, under the local manage- 
ment of Robert Patterson Strine, will 
again be heard in opera on Thursday 
evening, when she will sing Mimi in “La 
Boheme.” 


Ruffo in “Don Giovanni” 


At the matinée on Saturday afternoon, 
before a crowded house, “Don Giovanni” 
had its only performance of the season, 
and Mozart’s opera was given a very 
creditable presentation, the appearance 
of Ruffo in the title réle being an event 
of especial importance. He makes the 
perfidious Don a man of courtly manner 
and attractive mien, whose easy conquest 
of many feminine hearts is not incongru- 
ous, and acts it with buoyant ease and 
masculine grace. The music enables him 
to show the flexibility and the beautiful 
lyric quality of his voice, as well as some 
of its tremendous power, and Saturday’s 
audience received the baritone with an- 
other enthusiastic demonstration of the 
admiration that he never fails to win in 
Philadelphia. Both the drinking song 
and the serenade beneath Donna Eivira’s 
window were repeated. 

Henri Scott gave an admirable inter- 
pretation of Leporello, realizing the 
humor of the part very deftly, without 
overdoing it, and singing with artistic 
style and finish in tones that were always 
rich and musical. The three feminine 
réles were taken by Carolina White, who 
looked beautiful and sang with fluent 
brilliance of tone, as Donna Elvira; Alice 
Zeppelli, whose Zerlina was a charming 
portrayal, while her singing, as usual, 
was a genuine delight, and Rosa Raisa, 
as Donna Anna. Miss Raisa’s vocalism 
on Saturday, while it showed that she has 
much chance for improvement, justified 
the prediction that experience will make 
her a singer of the first rank. The cast 
was completed by Giorgini, whose sympa- 
thetic lyric tenor was used with artistic 
effect as Don Ottavio, the famous tenor 
aria, “Il mio tesore,” being beautifully 
sung; Trevisan, as Masetio, and Allen 
Hinckley, as Don Pedro. The work of 
the orchestra, under Campanini, was a 
highly enjoyable feature, Mozart’s en- 
chanting music being admirably played. 

The popular-price performance on Sat- 
urday evening brought forth a Tosca new 
to Philadelphia in the person of Alice 
Zeppelli, who sang the music allotted by 
Puccini to that tempestuous part. Dal- 
mores was the Cavaradossi, singing with 
dramatic fervor, and Polese a polished 
and vocally competent Scarpia. The per- 
formance, the first of this opera given 
here at popular prices, won the apprecia- 
tion of a large audience. 


Concert of Old Music 


In a charming setting of candlelight 
and quaint Colonial costumes, a program 
of old-time music was given by the 
Matinée Musical Club at the Roosevelt 
last Tuesday afternoon. The trios, Minu- 
etto by Mozart and Bourrée by Bach, for 
violin, violoncello and piano, were given 
with excellent effect by Mrs. William 
Wharton, Alice Bailey and Emilie Fricke, 
and Mrs. Wharton played delightfully 
“Airs from Nellie Curtis’s Spinet.” Songs 
by Handel and Arne were sung by Kath- 
ryn Meisle, who revealed a voice of un- 
usual beauty, with vibrant high tones and 
rare richness in the lower register. The 
quartet, “Minuet of Patty Stair,” was 
charmingly given, as was the duet, “See 
the Pale Moon,” by Jenny Kneedler 
Johnson and Mary S. Lee Kinkade. 
Others who added effectively to the pro- 
gram were Mrs. Chain, Miss Farley and 
Miss King, with Miss Fricke and Mrs. 


Maddock as accompanists. The program 
was in charge of Mary Todd Mustin. 
A large audience attended the invita- 
tion concert given in Houston Hall, last 
Friday evening, by the Association of 
Alumnae of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, under the direction of May Porter, 
the artists being William F. Newberry, 
baritone; Emma Hudson Macool, soprano, 
and Camille Plasschaert, violinist, with 
Ruth Barber and Miss Porter at the 
piano. Mr. Newberry’s fine dramatic 
vocalization was demonstrated in the 
“Vision Fugitive’ aria from Massenet’s 
“Hérodiade,” while the <a rich 
and sympathetic quality of his tones was 
revealed in several songs, “The Fairy 
Pipers,” by Brewer, making a decided 
impression by its delicacy of delivery. 
Miss Macool possesses a voice of beautiful 
flute-like quality, and she was particu- 
larly happy in her interpretation of Ron- 
ald’s “O Lovely Night” and _ Dvorak’s 
“Songs My Mother Taught Me.” Miss 
Plasschaert is an attractive and accom- 
plished young violinist, showing marked 
versatility in the execution of her vari- 
ous numbers. , 
The Cantaves Chorus, May Porter, di- 
rector, gave a highly successful song re- 
cital in the Assembly Room of the Phil- 
lips Brooks School, Tuesday evening, 
those who took part being Ruth Kennedy 
Cross, soprano; Nellie Porter, contralto; 
Elizabeth Porter, violinist; James G. 
MacDonald, tenor, and May Porter, pian- 
ist. ARTHUR L. TUBBS. 


CAMPANINI CONDUCTS 
“JEWELS” IN N. Y. 


Chicago Company Repeats Wolf- 
Ferrari’s Popular Musical 
Melodrama 


The last performance of the series 
given by the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Company on Tuesday evening, February 
24, was devoted to a hearing of Wolf- 
Ferrari’s “Jewels of the Madonna.” Mr. 
Campanini gave the New York premiére 
of this lurid operatic melodrama two 
Winters ago with somewhat indifferent 
results. There was bitter disappoint- 
ment among the admirers of the gifted 


Italo-German whose “Secret of Suzanne”’ 
and “Donne Curiose” had already been 
heard here. Wolf-Ferrari was _ not 
found to be the modern Mozart, but a 
contemporary musician who could call 
up all the realism of the modern Italian 
operatic composers at will. 

Yet the work has had a considerable 
hold on the public, as was shown when 
it was produced in English by the Cen- 
tury company last Fall. A large audi- 
ence, in fact, the largest that has at- 
tended any of the four given by Mr. 
Campanini’s forces this year, assembled 
for this performance. Amadeo Bassi, as 
Gennaro, won rounds of spontaneous ap- 
plause quite as he has in past perform- 
ances here, while Carolina White, as 
Mallella, scored another triumph. Miss 
White was at her best in the final scene 
of Act II. Taking the part of Raffaele, 
sung here by Mr. Sammarco when the 
work was first heard, Giovanni Polese 
was heard. He distinguished himself by 
a performance notably good from the 
histrionic side. Minor artists, for the 
most part capable ones, did the numerous 
small parts. 

Conductor Campanini put all his en- 
thusiasm into the reading of the score. 
He might indeed have been yt = ny he 
far greater work than this judging by 
the interest he took in it. His magnet- 
ism held principals, chorus and orchestra 
firmly and brought the performance to a 
highly successful conclusion. The com- 
monplace Intermezzi were applauded, the 
second encored. a. We De 








Fickensher Musicale in Berlin 


BERLIN, Feb. 15.—In a musicale given 
at their home to-day by Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Fickenscher, of San Francisco, 
the former a composer and pianist and 
the latter a singer, the program con- 
tained numbers by Brahms, Nevin, Dal- 
housie and Young, as well as Mr. Fick- 
enscher’s own compositions, which were 
heartily applauded. 
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MARGARETE 


OBER 


‘in WALTRAUTE 


The Distinguished Con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 





adds another triumph to 
her series of successes in 
“Die Gotterdimmerung” 
on Thursday afternoon, 


February 19. 


What leading New York 


Critics say of her Concep- 
tion of the Roéle: 


Mr. Henderson in the Sun: 
“Mme. Ober presented to the 
audience a WALTRAUTE so 
beautiful in voice and so potent 
in poetic utterance that she be- 
came—as she should be—one of 
the grand figures of the drama. 
One short scene in which the 
impending doom of Walhalla 
is majestically foreshadowed is 
all that Waltraute has, but it 
is a scene big with meaning 
and only a notable artist can 
properly interpret it. Mme. 
OBER WAS EQUAL TO THE 
SAME. THERE IS NO 
HIGHER PRAISE.”’ 


Mr. Halperson in the Staats- 
Zeitung: “Mme. Ober was an 
impressive WALTRAUTE of 
masterly utterance and _per- 
suasive distinction.”’ 


Mr. Aldrich in the Times: 
‘‘Mme. Ober was another new 
figure in the cast, appearing 


both as WALTRAUTE and 


Flosshilde. Her WAL- 
TRAUTE was a_ beautiful 
achievement, one that dis- 


tinctly added to the very high 
esteem which Mme. Ober has 
gained for herself. Its beauty 
consisted in her singing and in 
her action and in the fusion of 
these two in a_ consistent 
dramatic expression. The pas- 
sage of long-sustained song in 
Waltraute’s account of Wal- 
halla was delivered with ad- 
mirable vocalization." 


Mr. Ziegler in the Herald: 
“Mme. Ober achieved a new 
feather in her cap by her sing- 
ing of WALTRAUTE jyester- 
day.”’ 


Mr. Meltzer in the Ameri- 
can: “Very impressive was 
the WALTRAUTE of Mar- 
garete Ober, in the great scene 
which shows how that de- 
voted Walkyr tried to avert 
ruin from the gods.” 
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WALHALLA’S FALL HAS NEW SCENIC DEPICTION 


Season’s First ‘‘ Gétterdammerung ”’ Concludes Metropolitan’s ‘‘ Ring”? Cycle —Setting Less Finely 
Imaginative than Those of the Other Dramas of the Tetralogy —Fremstad’s “ Briinnhilde ”’ 
Again Transcends the Limits of Praise—‘‘L’Amore dei Tre Re’’ Has Its Last Performance 











HE old order of things came to an 
end, the ring, cursed four weeks 

ago by Alberich, was restored by Briinn- 
hilde to the Rhinemaidens, Walhalla 
crumbled to fiery destruction, and the 
divine dynasty of the Aesir underwent 
annihilation at the Metropolitan Opera 
House on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. All of which, in more explicit 
and homely terms, signifies that the 
matinée cycle of the “Nibelung’s Ring” 
had its last and “Gétterdimmerung”’ its 
first performance of the present season. 
The audience was of great size de- 
spite the stress of the weather and the 
presentation notable from several stand- 
points. “Godtterd’mmerung” is always 
an event. There is a spiritual atmos- 
phere enveloping the stupendous tragedy 
which separates and isolates it from 
other operas even as “Parsifal’” stands 
apart from other lyrical stage works. 
One is at times almost moved to wish 
that “G6tterdimmerung” might, like 
“Parsifal,” be reserved for special occa- 
sions. For it, too, has what one might 
rightly define as an atmosphere of sa- 
credness that is liable to be rudely jarred 
by conditions inseparable from the aver- 


age subscription pérformance. Even ap- 
plause seems rudely misplaced after the 
finale of this drama, the musical high- 
water mark of human genius. Like the 
Grail scenes in “Parsifal” it ought to 
be capped by a halo of devotional si- 
lence. 

Last week’s gathering, which listened 
with the same fervency and ardor that 
had characterized its attitude toward the 
earlier parts of the tetralogy, mani- 
fested its delight in almost uproarious 
fashion both before and after every act. 
The applausive tumult reached its cli- 
max at the close of the second act—when 
there were something like fifteen curtain 
calls—and before the beginning of the 
third, when a whirlwind of applause 
greeted Mr. Hertz when he appeared at 
his desk, and continued for several min- 
utes until he had turned to bow three 
or four times. It was genuine ap- 
plause, too, and savored nothing of the 
industrious claque. 


Enthusiasm Justified 


All in all, the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ence was justified. The presentation 
was a worthy one, though not in all re- 
spects equal to certain ones of the pre- 
vious two or three seasons. The new 
scenery was not up to the standard set 
by that in the other dramas. There were 
effective details in the hall of the Gibi- 
chungs, such as the rude carvings that 
adorn the rafters. But both the second 
act and the first scene of the third were 
inferior to what has been hitherto shown. 
The latter was particularly disappoint- 
ing. It suggested a pleasant nook be- 
side a pond in some well-kept and care- 
fully laid out park. Furthermore, it is 
disturbing to see Siegfried tell his life’s 
story seated high on a rock above the 
others, much like a professor in the proc- 
ess of delivering a lecture. 

It was probably a scenic hitch that 
prevented the appearance of Siegfried’s 
skiff in the first act—at least, it is to be 
hoped that this particular adjunct has 
not been eliminated, for the tremendous 
orchestral proclamation on the hero’s 
prescribed entrance loses all its point if 
he is not brought into view when it is 





sounded. The fall of the Gibichung 
dwelling and the destruction of Walhalla 
are about as far from Wagner’s inten- 
tions as ever. The divine cataclysm, im- 
plied by a series of red, white and blu- 
ish rays in the heavens give the impres- 
sion of a huge chromo depiction of an 
aurora borealis. Will never some imagi- 
native scenic artist attempt this cffect 
along radically different lines from those 
laid down by stage managers of 1876 
whose efforts were but a crude compro- 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 


CALENDAR 


WEONESDAY Evening, February 25, 
Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ — Mmes. 
Gadski, Homer (her first appearance 
this season); Messrs. Berger, Weil, 
Witherspoon. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Thursday Evening, February 26, 
first performance in America of Char- 
pentier’s ‘‘Julien.’’ Cast elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Friday Evening, February 27, Mo- 
zart’s ‘“‘Die Zauberfidéte’’—Mmes. Des- 
tinn, Hempel, Alten; Messrs. Jorn, 
Goritz, Reiss, Weil, Witherspoon. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Saturday Afternoon, February 28, 
Wagner’s “‘Géotterd4ammerung’’—Mmes. 
Gadski, Fornia, Homer, Sparkes, Al- 
ten; Messrs. Berger, Weil, Goritz, 
Hinckley. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Saturday Evening, February 28, Puc- 
cini’s “‘The Girl of the Golden West’”’ 
—Mme. Destinn; Messrs. Martin (for 
the first time here as ‘‘Johnson’’), 
Amato. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 

Monday Evening, March 2, Gluck’s 
“Orfeo ed Euridice’”’ (first time this 
season). Mmes. Homer, Gadski 
Sparkes. Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Wednesday Evening, March 4, 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘Kodnigskinder.’’ Miss 
Farrar; Mmes. Robeson, Fornia, Matt- 
feld; Messrs. Jorn, Goritz, Reiss, 
Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Thursday Afternoon, March 5, Acts 
from ‘‘Faust,’’ ‘‘Hansel und Gretel,’’ 
“Aida” and ‘‘Pagliacci’’ (special bene- 
fit performance). 

Thursday Evening, March 5, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“‘Die Walkire.’’ Mmes. Gadski, 
Fremstad, Homer; Messrs. Berger, 
Weil, Ruysdael. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Friday Evening, March 6, Repeti- 
tion of ‘Julien.’ 

Saturday Afternoon, March T 
Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier.’’ Mmes. 
Hempel, Ober, Case; Messrs. Jorn, 
Goritz, Weil. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Saturday Evening, March 7, Mous- 
sorgsky’s ‘‘Boris Godounow.” Mmes. 
Homer, Sparkes, Brasiau, Duchene, 
Maubourg; Messrs. Didur, Althouse, 
Rothier, De Segurola. Conductor, Mr. 
Toscanini. 











mise? Furthermore the lighting was 
execrably managed last week. 

New impersonations of Siegfried and 
Waltraute were disclosed on this occa- 
sion. Mr. Berger portrayed the mature 
hero with some dramatic force and he 
looked the character to fine purpose, pre- 
senting a particularly handsome figure 
as he strode into the sunlight from the 
cave in the prologue. His singing was 
neither better nor worse than it has been 
since his début three weeks past. Mme. 
Ober’s Waltraute was superb, altogether 
what one might have expected of this 
great artist. Her plea for Wotan, glori- 
ously sung, contained a world of search- 
ing poignancy and pathos. Mme. Ober’s 


Waltraute is as great as her Hrda, which 
is saying much. 

Carl Braun’s Hagen was potently sug- 
gestive, rude, barbaric as the Nibelung’s 
son should be, yet not without the dig- 
nity of one oppressed by a tragic des- 
tiny. It is years since so satisfying a 
Hagen has been seen here. Mr. Weil’s 
Gunther was admirable and Miss For- 
nia’s  Gutrune acceptable. Mmes. 
Sparkes, Alten and Ober sang the Rhine- 
maidens’ trio enchantingly. 


Fremstad’s Wonderful “Briinnhilde” 


But the crown of the performance was 
the Brinnhilde of Mme. I remstad. The 
superlatives of extreme commendation 
have long since exhausted themselves in 
the attempt to do justice to this por- 
trayal, but it still baffles and transcends 
the limits of praise. She has sung the 
music better than she did last week. 
But in the passion, the splendor, the 
driving emotional force of this sublime 
characterization, who could think of such 
petty details as finish of vocalization or 
niceties of tone? Mme. Fremstad’s 
Brinnhilde is the living, pulsating em- 
bodiment of Wagner’s conception. There 
are moments when the concentrated in- 
tensity of her acting is so gripping as to 
be almost painful. In the agonizing sec- 
ond act she leaves the beholder breath- 
less in a sympathetic reflex of soul tor- 
ment. In the last scene of all she is a 
sublimated spiritual transfiguration, in- 
describably, superhumanly _ beautiful. 
One can only bow low and mutely before 
such a dramatic conception. To praise 
it is almost impertinence. 

Mr. Hertz conducted with splendid 
energy and the funeral march and im- 
molation scene were thrilling. But at 
times there were rough spots in the or- 
chestra’s playing. 

“Boris,” with the customary cast, 
fascinated a very large audience Satur- 
day afternoon. The performance, ad- 
mirable in every respect, presented no 
unwonted features calling for detailed 
comment at present. The audience had 
an unexpected diversion in the first act 
by the placing of a piano in the 
orchestra pit. It had suddenly been dis- 
covered that the wrong piano was in 
use. 

In the evening a huge gathering heard 
a popular-priced “Walkire.” Mr. Jorn 
appeared for the first time this year as 
Siegmund, in which réle he has been 
heard before. He has improved in the 
part but his impersonation is still un- 
even and much less of an achievement 
than his splendid Siegfried, which he ex- 
hibited a few weeks ago. Mr. Weil re- 
placed Mr. Braun as Wotan but the part 
is not one of his best. He lacks breadth 
and authority. Miss Robeson’s Fricka is 
likewise not all that could be desired, but 
Mmes. Gadski and Fremstad were at 
their very best. Mr. Hertz conducted in- 
spiringly. 

The Last “Tre Re” 


“I’Amore dei Tre Re” had its last per- 
formance of the season on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week, and so firmly has 
Montemezzi’s work entrenched itself in 
the affections of New York opera-goers 
that its departure from the répertoire 
even for the two ensuing months is pro- 
foundly regretted. This regret was in- 
tensified by the particularly moving per- 
formance given last week by Miss Bori 
and Messrs. Ferrari-Fontana, Amato and 
Didur, and by Toscanini’s thrilling read- 
ing of the score. The audience was again 
of great size. 

The temporary withdrawal of 
“T,,Amore” was necessitated by the sail- 
ing on the following day of Mr. Ferrari- 
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Fontana for Europe. It is ardently to 
be hoped that next season Mr. Ferrari- 
Fontana will be a regular member -of 
the Metropolitan company and that New 
York will have the opportunity of hear- 
ing him in other réles. May his studies 
of the German Tristan prosper! 
Riccardo Martin returned to the réle 
of Cavaradossi in “Tosca” for the first 
time this season on Wednesday evening 
of last week and sang it with his cus- 
tomary care and earnestness. Geraldine 
Farrar’s Tosca is very different from 
her Tosca of an earlier day—a difference 
all to the credit of her artistic percep- 
tions. Again, as always, however, the 
dominating figure of the Puccini work 
was Antonio Scotti. There is no escap- 
ing the power of this impersonation and 
Scarpia was sung on this occasion with 
all the great baritone’s customary re- 
sonance of artistically controlled tone. 


“Manon Lescaut” and “Bohéme” 


There were two other Puccini perform- 
ances during the week. “Manon Les- 
eaut” was sung on Friday evening, the 
20th, and “Boheme” last Monday at the 
Washington’s Birthday matinée. Caruso 
was the Des Grieux in “Manon,” and not 
only was he in glorious voice, but he sang 
and acted with refreshing continence. 
The fascinating Miss Bori, who had sung 
the previous evening in “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” was a truly alluring Manon in 
the heyday of that personage’s feverish 
career and quite as genuinely affecting 
in the representation of the passion and 
pathos of the later scenes. She sang 
beautifully. Mr. Scotti has exactly the 
right artistic conception of Lescaut. The 
melody-laden score fared well at the 
hands of Mr. Polacco. 

In the holiday “Bohéme,” Caruso was 
cast as Rodolfo and Miss Farrar as 
Mimi. That is equivalent to saying that 
the box office “turned ’em away,” which, 
in fact, it did, to the number of about a 
thousand. With Gilly, Didur and Rothier 
also in the cast, there was much to make 
the audience happy. It is always a joy 
to hear Caruso in this opera and few of 
Miss Farrar’s réles occupy so high a 
place in the popular estimation as Mimi. 

“Madeleine” had its third performance 
Monday night and “Don Pasquale” its 
second. The delicious comedy of Doni- 
zetti was played so spiritedly by Miss 
Bori and Messrs. Scotti and Pini-Corsi 
as to keep the hearers in a constant state 
of mirth. 





Persinger Appointed Berlin Philharmonic 
Concertmaster 


BERLIN, Feb. 21.—Louis Persinger, 
the young American violinist, has been 
appointed concertmaster of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Mr. Per- 
singer is the first American to occupy 
this coveted post in Germany’s most fa- 
mous orchestra. His predecessors have 
included such performers as Ysaye and 
César Thomson. Mr. Persinger was en- 
gaged, according to custom, by the unan- 
imous vote of the orchestra. 








Philharmonic Plays for Aged Musicians 


The members of the orchestra of the 
New York Philharmonic Society, who 
were in Poughkeepsie on February 21, 
took the opportunity to go to the Musi- 
cians’ Home for Aged Men at Clinton 
Corners, which is fifteen miles east of 
Poughkeepsie. The orchestra gave an 
impromptu concert for the aged musi- 
cians. 
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SEEKING ANDRE MESSAGER’S SERVICES FOR BOSTON OPERA 


Practically Assured that Paris Opéra Conductor Will Come to America Next Season — Russell Also 
Negotiating for Messager’s “‘ Béatrice ’”’—‘‘ Don Giovanni” Revived—Original *‘ Fiora”’ Sings in 
Season’s Last “ L’Amore die Tre Re’’—Cavalieri Declines to Allow Muratore to Sing with His 


Former Wife 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
- Boston, February 23, 1914. 

T is a practical certainty that André 
Messager, formerly of the Paris 
Opéra, will conduct a number of per- 
formances next season at the Boston 
Opera House. If Mr. Messager conducts 
here, his opera “Beatrice” will be pro- 
duced. Mr. Weingartner will also con- 
duct, at least for six weeks. Mr. Russell 
states that a conclusive agreement has 
not been reached and cannot be reached 


until he meets Mr. Messager in Paris in’ 


the Spring. Negotiations regarding his 
Boston engagement have been for some 
weeks under way, however. 

“Mr. Messager is one of my oldest 
friends,” said Mr. Russell, “ a friend of 
fifteen years’ standing, and I shall be 
most happy if I can persuade him to 


come to Boston next season. I received 
a letter from him only a day or two ago 
assuring me that there would be no dif- 
ficulty in the way of our arriving at a 
satisfactory agreement, when we _ see 
each other in a few weeks. 

“With Felix Weingartner returning 
for at least six weeks and Mr. Messager 
practically assured for the balance of 
the season, the Boston Opera will have 
next year two of the world’s greatest 
conductors. Both are unusually catholic 
in their musical tastes, and it is largely 
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owing to Mr. Messager that Wagnerian 
opera has obtained the foothold in Paris 
that it has to-day. He is equally at home 
in the operas of Richard Strauss, and 
of course the entire range of French 
opera is an open book to him. Mr. Wein- 
gartner’s versatility has been amply 
proved here on many an occasion in se- 
lections from the German, Italian and 
French repertory.” 

“Beatrice,” the opera of Mr. Messager, 
is one of the possibilities for the coming 
season of opera at the Champs Elysées 
Theater at Paris which Mr. Russell will 
direct, and he intimates that he hds 
acquired the American rights of the 
work for performance next Winter. 


Marcoux in “Don Giovanni” 


“Don Giovanni was the new perform- 
ance (February 20) of the week just 
past at the Boston Opera. It was a 
performance of high general excellence. 
Mr. Marcoux was the Don; Emmy 
Destinn, the Donna Anna; Elizabeth 
Amsden, the Elvira; Maggie Teyte, the 
Zerlina; Paolo. Ludikar, the Leporello; 
Vincenzo Tanlongo, the Ottavi. Mr. 
Marcoux’s Don is almost an ideal of the 
hero—knightly in carriage, something of 
an exquisite in the picturesque Spanish 
manner, sensual, audacious, his ef- 
frontery carrying him even to the gates 
of death. Mr. Marcoux makes much of 
the recitative, and atones for what his 
voice lacks in natural beauty by means 
of uncommonly expressive and individual 
rendering of the well known airs. His 
complement was Mr. Ludikar, who 
subtilizes Leporello. Mr. Ludikar’s Lepo- 
rello is a barber of Seville of a former 
generation, crafty, fully cognizant of 
his master’s purposes and devices, a 
coward and a glutton, with a wit of his 
own. 

Miss Teyte’s Zerlina was a thing to 
remember for her charming singing of 
the music. A Zerlina who was a little 
over-dressed, but the character drawn 
with the necessary simplicity, and a re- 
finement, not characteristic, perhaps, of 
a peasant girl, but eminently in accord 
with the refinement of Mozart’s music. 
Miss Destinn sang in a grand and 
dramatic manner the music of Donna 
Anna, and, toward the end of the per- 
formance, gave a surprising exhibition 
of her technical as well as emotional re- 
sources in her big air of the last act. 

The stage settings of Mr. Urban are 
singularly individual and in accord with 
the style of the work. Mr. Tavecchia’s 
Masetto should be mentioned. He, too, 
does much with his recitative, and in- 
terprets the character in the buffo man- 
ner. Mr. Caplet conducted. 

On Monday night, the 15th, “Die 
Meistersinger” was sung with Leon 
Laffitte, as Walther; Elizabeth Amsden, 
as Eva; Herbert Witherspoon, Pogner; 
William Hinshaw, Sachs; Mr. Leon- 
hardt, Beckmesser. In spite of a heavy 
snowstorm, there was a large audience. 
Mr. Laffitte surprised his admirers by 
his mastery of German and the general 
ease and authority of his acting—I say 
this on authoritative report. Mr. With- 
erspoon’s singing was praised for its 
sonority and musicianship. Miss Ams- 
den was heard in a Wagnerian rdéle for 
the first time at the Boston Opera. Mr. 
Leonhardt’s Beckmesser was doubtless as 
admirable as it has been in the past. 
Mr. Hinshaw is exceptionally artistic 
and intelligent in his Sachs. 


New “Fiora” in “Tre Re” 


On Wednesday evening the last per- 
formance this season of Montemezzi’s 
“L’Amore dei Tre Re” was made 
memorable by the appearance of Luisa 
Villani, who created the part of Fiora 
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when the opera was given its premiére 
at Milan. In this part she is a great 
artist, and her voice, dramatic, sensuous 
in its quality, having a certain fullness 
and maturity and capacity for emotional 
expression which is not characteristic of 
all voices in their prime, was the ideal 
vehicle for Fiora’s music. Then, too, 
as an actress Mme. Villani made the 
part the more remarkable. In the por- 
trayal of her exalted passion for Avito, 
in the suggestion of the triumph over 
her husband which Fiora felt, in some 
measure, when she had dishonored him— 
the triumph of a woman who, having 
been married against her will, feels at 
last that she has avenged the wrong— 
and in the final utter abandonment to 
passion, this impersonation went deep 
and flamed high. 

Mr. Ferrari-Fontana, on this occasion, 
took his farewell of Boston until next 
season. He promptly set out for Europe, 
Miss Adrienne Ferrari-Fontana having 
been christened by William Cardinal 
O’Connell. Mr. Fontana will be missed 
for the remainder of the season, and 
warmly welcomed when he returns. Mr. 
Marcoux was the Archibaldo in this 
representation. He took the réle for the 
first time, and his make-up was striking. 
Mr. Ancona proved his experience and 
his knowledge of song and the stage 
when he appeared as Manfredo. 


An Attack of Prima Donna-itis 


A performance of Massenet’s “Manon,” 
arranged for Saturday afternoon, was 
necessarily abandoned on account of the 
unexpected indisposition of Miss Garden, 
cast for the leading réle. Mr. Muratore 
was cast for the part of Des Grieux. It 
was stated this morning that when Mme. 
Beriza, Mr. Muratore’s former wife, an- 
nounced that she was willing to sing as 
Manon, Lina Cavalieri, the present Mrs. 
Muratore, declined to agree. 

Eventually Maggie Teyte, scheduled 
to appear at the popular-priced perform- 
ance in the evening in the part, took the 
title réle of Puccini’s “Madama Butter- 
fly” for the first time in Boston. Her 
performance was warmly praised for its 
refinement, its complete expression of 
character and drama, achieved by the 
simplest means, and her splendid sing- 
ing of the music. Mr. Laffitte was the 
Pinkerton, and those who have heard 
him know how carefully he sings the 
music. Ramon Blanchart was. the 
Sharpless. 

In the evening Miss Amsden, Mr. 
Tanlongo and Henry Dangés took part, 
respectively as Tosca, Cavaradossi and 
Scarpia, in the performance of Puccini’s 
opera. Miss Amsden’s is a great voice. 
Mr. Tanlongo did his best. Mr. Dangés 
was in uncommonly good vocal condition, 
and his Scarpia, sonorously sung and in- 
telligently acted, proved one of his most 
successful characterizations. 


OLIN DOWNES. 


MUSIC FESTIVAL PLANNED 
FOR NEWARK NEXT SPRING 


New Association Starts Campaign for 
Big Event—Subscription Basis 
for Ehrke Orchestra 


NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 20—A music 
festival is to be held in Newark this 
May, if the plans of the newly formed 
Newark Festival Association do not mis- 
carry. This association was formed on 
Wednesday evening, with the following 
officers: Frederick Frelinghuysen, presi- 
dent; Spaulding Frazer, vice-president; 
Henry S. Altai, treasurer, and George 
A. Kuhn, secretary. It is purposed to 
give an annual music festival in New- 
ark; to engage as soloists world-known 
artists, to form a big festival chorus, 
and in short to “put Newark on the 
musical map.” 

The Eintracht Orchestra, under the 
name of M. V. E. Symphony Orchestra, 
gave a concert on February 16 under the 
capable leadership of Louis Ehrke, who 
has been directing it for over fifteen 
years. The program comprised Beetho- 


ven’s Fourth Symphony; the Lyric Suite 
of Grieg, and Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” 
Overture. The assisting artist was Olive 
Kline, who contributed “Ah, fors e lui” 
from “Traviata” and a group of songs 











by Brahms, Schubert, Charles Willeby 
and Leo Stern. The orchestra main- 
tained a high standard of efficiency, the 
Beethoven symphony being especially well 
handled. The “March of the Dwarfs” 
was, perhaps, the best played of the Grieg 
group. It is learned that the Eintracht 
is to be put upon a subscription basis 
like the Orpheus and Lyric Clubs. The 
assisting soloist, Miss Kline, is a young 
lady who has received a good vocal train- 
ing and who sang her numbers well. 
She was recalled after each of her ap- 
pearances and added. extra numbers. 
The accompaniments for Miss Kline were 
played by J. Louis Menier. 

On February 18 Ida Divinoff appeared 
in a musicale in the Y. W. C. A. building. 
She was accompanied by her sister, Sarah 
Divinoff, in the following numbers: 

Lalo, Symphonie Espagnole (Allegro 
non troppo), lst movement; Beethoven, 
Romanze; Novacek, Moto Perpetuum 
Tschaikowsky, Melodie; Bach, Gavotte; 
Raff, Cavatine; Sarasate, “Zapateado.” 

The young violinist made a decided 
success and was recalled after every 
group. She is possessed of an efficient 
technic and showed a broad insight into 
the musical content of her offerings. 
Others who assisted on this occasion were 
George H. Simonds, baritone, and N. 
Stuart Smith, pianist. 

The fourth of the educational concerts 
under the management of Charles Grant 
Shaffer was given on Friday evening, 
the able artists being Dora _ Becker- 
Shaffer, and Ethel Cecilia Smith, vio- 
linists; Royal Dadmun, bass; Stephano 
de Stephano, harpist, and Henry M. Wil- 
liamson, accompanist. Mrs. Shaffer and 
Miss Smith were heard effectively in the 
Largo and Allegro of Handel’s sonata 
for two violins. Mrs. Shaffer played 
Wilhelmj’s transcription of Schubert’s 
“Ave Maria,” adding Saint-Saéns’s 
“Swan.” Miss Smith played Sarasate’s 
“Caprice Basque,” displaying an ample 
technic. Mr. Dadmun contributed a 
group of songs by Sinding, Moussorgsky, 
Herman, Messager and Mary H. Brown. 
His beautiful voice was heard to excel- 
lent advantage and he was most enthu- 
siastically recalled, adding John Barnes 
Wells’s “Elf Man.” 

Katherine Eymann, one of the artist 
pupils of Alexander Lambert, was one 
of the assisting soloists at a musicale 
given on Tuesday evening at Wallace 
Hall. Her numbers were Liszt’s Fan- 
tasia on Schumann’s “Friihlingsnacht,” 
Raff’s “Rigaudon” and Paderewski’s 
“Cracovienne Fantastique,” besides an 
étude by her teacher. To these numbers, 
which were artistically played, Miss 
Eymann added two extra numbers. 
Among others who appeared at this 
musicale were Marguerite Uhler, so- 
prano; Marjorie Mott, mezzo-soprano; 
Edward Boyle, tenor, and Lewis Wood- 
ruff, bass. The accompanist was Mrs. 
John F. Krueger, one of the most ac- 
complished amateur pianists of Newark. 
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BORCHARD IN SENSATIONAL RECITAL 


Paris Audience Hears Remarkable Technical Work by Pianist—lIs 
Pablo Casals Still “King of “‘Cellists’—-A Concert by Emil 
Sjogren—An “Ideal ‘Rigoletto’”? Discovered 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, Paris, 
February 6, 1914. 


DOLPHE BORCHARD, one of the 
most brilliant of French pianists, 
gave a recital on Saturday evening at 
the Salle Erard, which was very largely 
attended. M. Borchard’s technic is stu- 
pendous. His recital opened with the 
sensational transcription by Liszt of the 
“Tannhauser” overture, which, pian- 
istically, is a very ugly work, but which 
few pianists are capable of playing as 
Liszt intended it to be rendered, on ac- 
count of the enormous physical strain in- 
volved. M. Borchard’s interpretation 
was masterly, and the manner in which 
he kept up the pace and tone of the 
chromatic counterpoint to the pilgrims’ 
chorus quite beggars description. 

As a study in contrast M. Borchard’s 
hearers were then treated to a simple 
Mozart aria and variations and six of 
the Mendelssohn “Songs without Words,” 
a daring novelty for a modern program 
which was much appreciated. I thought 
the pianist was finest in Schumann’s 
“Etudes Symphoniques,” in which his 
temperamental insight shone to great 
advantage. After this came a Chopin 
group, the Schubert-Liszt “Soirées de 
Vienne,” which was delightfully played, 
and the Liszt Polonaise in E Major. In 
the last-named work the pianist pounded 
unmercifully, the conclusion simply re- 
solving itself into a roar of noise. He 
has a habit, too, of keeping down the 
loud pedal after a staccato chord, which 
produces a most unmusical effect and 
jars on one’s nerves. 

I have always wondered what justi- 
fies the preéminence of Pablo Casals as 
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the “King of ’cellists.” At this week’s 
Philharmonic Concert at the Salle Ga- 
veau, where he was heard in a sonata 
program with the pianist Alfred Cortot, 
I came to the conclusion that his fame is 
due to his great psychic qualities of in- 
terpretation of the masters. For, as vir- 
tuoso, pure and simple, Casals is to-day 
to be surpassed by many. The other 
evening his tone was rough—even at 
times rasping—and uneven, and some of 
his attacks were by no means as certain 
as they might have been. His artistry 
is frequently spoiled by abuse of glis- 
sando effects. 

But it was obvious that the majority 
of those present were confirmed Casals 
worshippers who refused to see any 
faults in his playing. The ensemble of 
the two artists was really superb, and 
from an interpretative point of view 
nothing could have been more ideal than 
their renderings of the Mendelssohn, 
Bach and Beethoven Sonatas and Bee- 
thoven Variations. 


New Post for Louis Masson 


Louis Masson, who was to have cun- 
ducted French opera for Hammerstein 
this year, has been appointed chef d’or- 
chestre at the Gaité Lyrique. The friends 
of the clever young French musician 
have been pouring congratulations upon 
him for his promotion to a post that he 
would probably never have had the op- 
portunity of holding if the New York 
impresario had given his season as 
scheduled. 

Emil Sjogren, one of the group 
of eminent Scandinavians who are 
regaling the world with good music, and 
Mme. Sjogren entertained a few friends 
at their apartment in Paris this week to 
hear the Fifth Sonata written by M. 
Sjogren for piano and violin. The work, 
which is dedicated to Georges Enesco, 
was heard for the first time about a year 
ago in Paris. On Tuesday afternoon the 
violinist was Mme. Noela Cousin, while 
the composer played the piano part. The 
sonata is in the true Sjégren vein and is 
constructed on the same lines as _ its 
predecessors. The movements, of which 
there are four, are named: Andante sos- 
tenuto and Allegro con animato, Scherzo 
Vivacissimo, Andante con mobile and 
Allegro giocoso. Gaiety is the predom- 
inant spirit of the work, and lightness 
and daintiness make the scherzo stand 
out as the most attractive movement. 
The interpretation accorded the sonata 
was wholly admirable. Emma _ Holm- 
strand and Anna Edstrum sang a num- 
ber of Sjégren lieder. 


Chaigneau Concert 


The Chaigneaus had a _ notable pro- 
gram at the second concert of their sea- 
son. Walter Morse Rummel, the Amer- 
ican pianist, played a new set of De- 
bussy preludes from the second book. 
His execution was brilliant and polished 
to a very high degree and he merited 
every atom of the enthusiasm of the au- 
dience. Another novelty was a sonata 
by Vierne, for ’cello and piano, beauti- 
fully played by Mme. Piazza-Chaigneau 
and the composer. The “Golden” Sonata 
(Purcell), for two violins, ’cello and 
piano, given by the Chaigneau trio and 
M. Le Guillard, as well as the singing 
of Mlle. Madeleine Bonnard, were much 
appreciated. 

The Paris Conservatoire announces 
that a special class for orchestral con- 
ductors is to be founded at that institu- 
tion. At last, therefore, it is beginning 
to be generally realized that France is 
disgracefully deficient in this branch of 
art. Up to the present aspiring chefs 
d’orchestre have had to be content to at- 


tend harmony and composition classes. 


Pierre Lalo is preparing a new French 
translation of “Lohengrin” which, it is 
said, will have much more in common 
with the original than the frigid version 
now being sung at the Opéra. The new 
translation of the “Meistersinger” by M. 
Bénédict, who until recently used to de- 
vote his attentions exclusively to the 
field of operetta, is well under way. As 
already announced, the new version of 
the Kaiser’s favorite opera is intended 
for the Opéra-Comique. 


Paris has just lost a popular person- 
ality in operatic circles in the passing 
of Paul Stuart, for many years first 
stage manager at the Opera, who was 
buried on Wednesday at the Pantin 
cemetery after an imposing service in 
the Church of St. Martin-des-Champs. 
The mass was supplemented by “Pie 
Jésus” (Stradella), sung by M. Dutreix, 
and another solo by M. Triadou. Among 
the notables who followed the hearse 
were MM. André Messager, Gabion, 
Maurice Lefévre, Soulaine, Henri Ra- 
baud, Deutsche de la Meurthe, Paul Vi- 
dal, Emile Isola, Etienne Gibert, Delmas, 
Varelly, Cazeneuve, Georges Hiie and 
Mmes. Zambelli, Lucienne Bréval, Aida 
Boni, Delisle, Lapeyrette, Berthe Men- 
dés, Farelli and Louise Grandjean. M.: 
Stuart’s successor until the expiration of 
the Broussan-Messager management at 
the end of the year is M. Labis, of the 
Gaité-Lyrique. 

-A few days ago I had an opportunity 
of hearing an absolutely unknown bari- 
tone, Alek Skouffo, who, I have no hes- 


itation in prophesying, is destined for a 
remarkable career. M. Skouffo is a 
short, thick-set Frenchman, practically a 
hunchback, and with a withered leg. 
These infirmities, the man’s gorgeous 
voice, and, most important of all, his 
great histrionic talent, combine to make 
him an ideal “Rigoletto.” M. Gunsbourg, 
director of the Monte Carlo Opera, a 
number of other impresarios and myself 
have seen and heard him in the rdéle in 
the studio of Aramis, with whom he has 
been studying for the last year. The 
Monte Carlo manager engaged Skouffo 
on the spot to sing “Rigoletto” next year 
on the Riviera with Caruso. Skouffo is 
to have a number of operas written spe- 
cially for him and containing hunch- 
back réles, such is the enthusiasm of 
several French composers who have seen 
his art. 

Alys Lorraine has left Paris for Milan 
to prepare for her season in Spain, 
where she will sing Elsa in Italian, 
Tosca, Butterfly and Marguerite. 

C. PHILLIPS VIERKE. 





TOUR FOR OPERA LECTURER 





Louise Van Ogle to Give Talks on Late 
Russian and French Works 





Mme. Louise Van Ogle, Lecturer « 
Opera, Who Will Tour This Country 


Walter Anderson, the New York man- 
ager, believes that the lovers of opera 
in this country are not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the more recent works of 
the modern French and Russian operatic 
composers and he has, therefore, com- 
pleted arrangements for offering a series 
of lecture-recitals by Mme. Louise Van 
Ogle. These lectures, or talks, will be 
illustrated. The story of the opera will 
be presented, the musical construction 
(with piano illustrations of the leading 
themes and their relation to the chief 
characters of the drama) and the more 
important soprano arias, sung by a 
prominent soprano, will be given. Spe- 
cial attention will be given to those 
works having their first presentations in 
America. 

Mme. Van Ogle, who was born in Eng- 
land and educated in Germany and 
France, is now making a tour of Russia 
for the purpose of gathering material. 
She has been acquainted with such com- 
posers as Strauss, Debussy, Charpentier, 
Moussorgsky, Massenet, Rimsky-Karsa- 
koff and others, and from them has 
gathered much material which is new 
and interesting. Among other works 
she was enabled, by official permission, 
to witness the first performance of Rim- 
sky-Korsakow’s “Invisible Town of Ki- 
tesh,” of which an English translation is 
now being made for her so that it can be 
included in the répertoire of her coming 
tour. 





Mannes Sonata Recital in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 19.—The first of a 
series of three sonata recitals was given 


‘general 





yesterday afternoon at the Stafford Ho- 
tel by David and Clara Mannes, under 
the patronage of Mrs. E. Schenck. These 
serious artists have earned a distinctive 
reputation, and yesterday’s program 
furnished another proof of their genuine 
musicianship. The readings of the 
Brahms A Major Sonata, op. 100, the 
quaint Veracini Sonata in E Minor and 
the interesting Gallic composition of 
Lekeu were marked with a finely im- 
bued temperamental element, splendid 
tonal application and sympathetic ap- 
preciation of the musical content. 


F. C. B. 


Warm Praise in Baltimore for Beatrice 
Harrison 


BALTIMORE, Feb. 21.—The large audi- 
ence which attended the fourteenth Pea- 
body recital Friday afternoon, February 
20, when Beatrice Harrison, the distin- 

uished English violoncellist, made her 

rst local appearance, heard what must 
be classed as the highest form of art- 
istry. Miss Harrison’s playing is of 
marked refinement, her flexible bow con- 
trol resulting in a wonderful dynamic 
application of tone, breadth of style and 
i repose. The serene beauty 
of the slow movement of the Richard 
Strauss F: Major Sonata and the nobil- 
ity with which the unaccompanied Bach 
G Major Suite was interpreted caused a 
furore. The remaining numbers were a 


_ sonata by Bocherini, an Elegie of Faure 


and “Papillons” of Hamilton Harty, the 
English composer. George Falkenstein 
was at the piano and did very effective 
work. F. C. B. 
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Mme. Amelie Hild, the Seattle vocal 
teacher and coach, has recently published 
a treatise on singing, “Our Modern 
School of Singing,” which has been in- 
dorsed by many critics and singers. 

* * * 


The second and last of the series of 
two concerts to be given by Isabel Hau- 
ser, pianist, and the Saslavsky String 
Quartet will take place on the evening 
of March 1 at the Belasco Theater. 


* * * 


“Twin Arts of Music and Poetry” was 
the subject of a lecture given by Mrs. 
John J. Schoonhoven at the Brooklyn 
Women’s Club on February 9. A dis- 
cussion of the subject among the mem- 
bers followed and solos were played by 
Edith Otis, ’cellist. 


* *« * 


William Kamrath has been elected 
president of the Columbia Singing So- 
ciety, of Milwaukee, Wis. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, Rudolph Mielke; 
recording secretary, George J. Rochol; 
financial secretary, Herman Piserit. F. 
Brasche was named n usical director. 

* * * 


Twenty-four applications for the posi- 
tion of supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic schools of Madison, Wis., have been 
received by the superintendent of schools 
of that city. The position to be filled is 
that vacated by Mrs. Belle Porter Heath, 
who was married two months ago. 

* * * 


H. Brooks Day gave an interesting or- 
gan recital at the Church of the Nativ- 
ity, Brooklyn, on February 9, assisted 
by Mrs. Nell Wing, soprano, and Helen 
Blauvelt, contralto. Mr. Day is organ- 
ist of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church and 
Fellow of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists. 

* * + 

A special musical service was given on 
Sunday evening, February 22, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, at 
which Dvorak’s Communion Service in 
D was sung, with Mrs. Reba Cornet 
Emory, soprano; Frederick Patton, bar- 
itone, and a mixed chorus of thirty 
voices under Walter C. Gale, organist 
and choirmaster. 

. ¢ *& 


Phylis Bush was heard in a recent 
song recital at the studio of Prof. Marion 
V. Mullette, in Jackson avenue. The 
program, including “Invictus,” by Bruno 
Huhn; “April Rain,” by Speaks, and 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” was enthusias- 
tically received by the large audience. 
Mrs. Mullette also was heard in several 
delightful piano solos. 


* * * 


James Westley White, the basso-can- 
tante of Boston, sang for the MacDowell 
Club at Conley Hall, Boston, on Febru- 
ary 11, receiving an ovation. Mr. White 
was accompanied at the piano by John 
Hermann Loud, the eminent Boston mu- 
sician. On January 21 Mr. White sang 
for the John Hancock Chapter, D. A. R., 
in Newton, Mass. 

” * * 

Winifred Adele Marshall, an attrac- 
tive young mezzo-soprano, made her dé- 
but on February 6 at Adelphi College 
in Brooklyn. Appearing in various cos- 
tumes she sang well-chosen numbers, ac- 
companied by William Armour Thayer. 
She was assisted by Mme. Jeanne Little 
Willdigg, the violinist, and Viola Napp, 
classic danseuse. 

* * * 

The first of a series of organ recitals 
by Richard Keys Biggs was given at St. 
Ann’s Church, Brooklyn, on February 3. 
The composers whose works were given 
were Wagner, Chopin, Dethier, Nevin, 
Woodman, Cole and Kréger. An en- 
‘oyable concert was given by the Eastern 
District Turnverein, Brooklyn, on Feb- 
ruary 1, under the direction of Max 
Muehlert. 

* * x 

The distinction of giving the initial 
organ recital on the great organ in 
fEolian Hall falls to the lot of Pietro A. 
Yon, organist of St. Francis. Xavier’s 
Church. The date of his recital will be 
March 24 in the evening. Mr. Yon is 


first prize winner of the Academy of St. 
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Cecilia, Rome, and has also won the 
special prize of the Italian Minister of 
Public Instruction. 

* * * 


The fifth of the series of monthly mu- 
sicales given under the auspices of the 
Newcomb School of Music, New Orleans, 
had the Newcomb String Quartet, as- 
sisted by Walter Goldstein, pianist, as 
the attraction. This quartet is composed 
of Rene Salomon, first violin; Adrian 
Freiche, second violin; Henri Wehr- 
mann, viola, and Peter Moller, ’cello. 
All the numbers were greeted with much 
applause. 

. ¢ s 

Dr. Bruce Gordon Kingsley recently 
gave an illustrated lecture-recital on 
“Parsifal” in Seattle. In his lecture 
Dr. Kingsley showed a thorough knowl- 
edge of his subject and gave his listeners 
an excellent portrayal of the Wagner 
masterpiece. Besides Dr. Kingsley’s il- 
lustrations on the organ, excerpts from 
the music-drama were given by Neal 
Begley, tenor; Glen Bartholomew, con- 
tralto; Mrs. H. C. Ogden, soprano, and 
Walter F. Paull, baritone. 


* * * 


Margaret Horne, the director of the 
chamber music class of the School of 
Music of the University of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown, W. Va., on February 
10 gave a chamber-music concert, with 
Sarah Glover, Kathryn Beltzhoover, Lil- 
lian Garrison, Eleanore Brock, Mary 
Bower, Aurora Leedom and Virginia 
Christman, pianists; Miss Horne, Olive 
Wambaugh, John Bour and Mary Price, 
violinists; Mary Dille, violist, and 
Ernest Bishop, ’cellist. 

* * * 


Mme. De Sylva, contralto of the Royal 
Opera of Vienna, sang to the students 
at the Lebanon Valley College, Annville, 
Pa., on February 7. The program for 
the most part was made up of arias from 
opera. Some of the composers repre- 
sented were Wagner, Strauss, Bizet, 
Meyerbeer, Drdla and Kreisler. John 
Whitman, a very promising young vio- 
linist of Middletown, Pa., was her as- 
sistant, and he was obliged to respond 
with encores after each number. Harry 
3rown was at the piano. 

* * * 

A very interesting recital was given 
recently by the Department of Music of 
the Central State Normal School, of 
which William E. Rausch is director, in 
Mount Pleasant, Mich. In addition to 
orchestral works played by the Normal 
Orchestra, trios, duets and solos were 
creditably given by F. C. Cowdrey, Mrs. 
Cowdrey, the Misses Wright and Park, 
and Mr. Rauch, members of the faculty. 
Arthur Pryor, Leoncavallo and Walter 
Damrosch were some of the composers 
represented on the program. 

* - ok 

Members of the Madison Woman’s 
Club listened to a recent recital of Rus- 
sian music given by Charles E. Howe, 
Chicago, pianist, assisted by Mrs. Inga 
Sandberg, pianist, and Minnie Bergman, 
soprano. Mr. Howe pleased especially 
in the Tschaikowsky Concerto. Mrs. 
Sandberg added much to the pleasure of 
the afternoon in several numbers for 
two pianos. Miss Bergman was well 
received in Moussorgsky’s “The Child’s 
Song” and “Joan of Arc’s Farewell to 
the Hills,” by Tschaikowsky. 

* * + 

A highly enjoyable program was given 
by the Philharmonic Trio at the Brook- 
lyn Institute of Arts and Sciences on 
February 7, the fourth given by the trio 
this season under the auspices men- 
tioned. Beethoven’s Trio for Piano, Vio- 
lin and ’Cello, op. 70, No. 1; Brahms’s 
Sonata in D Major, op. No. 108, played 
by Alexander Rihm, the pianist, and 
Maurice Kaufman, the violinist, and 
Taneiew’s Trio for Piano, Violin and 
’Cello in D Major, op. No. 22, were 
played with musicianly care. G. C. T. 

* * * 

Judson W. Mather, organist, gave a 
Wagner program at the Plymouth 
Church. The assisting artists were: 
Grace Terry, soprano, and Ethel Mur- 
ray, cellist. Mr. Mather played num- 
bers from “The Flying Dutchman,” 
“Tannhauser,” “Die Walkiire” and 


“Siegfried.” Miss Terry Sang “Eliz- 
abeth’s Prayer” from “Tannhauser” and 
“Elsa’s Dream” from “Lohengrin.” Miss 
Murray’s offering included the “Rhine- 
maidens’ Song” from “Gétterdiammer- 
ung” and the “Prize Song” from “Die 


Meistersinger.” 
* * * 


The third students’ recital of the sea- 
son was given recently at the European 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore. Lore- 
lel Trench, Leon Edelson, Conrad Gebe- 
lein, Ruth Amos, Florence Michelson, 
Pearl Riebel, Joseph Schreiber, Marie 
Moller, Maud Schafer, William Cheno- 
weth, Sadie Edlavitch, Amey Constan- 
tine, Sadie London, Jean Peters, Celia 
Shapiro and Giovanni Baucia. These 
pupils have been prepared by the direc- 
tor, J. Henri Weinreich, in piano; Pro- 
fessor Julius Zech, in violin, and Clif- 
ton Davis, voice, and their general effi- 
ciency displayed excellent methods of 
study. 


a. @ * 


John W. Cheney, Jr., an organ student 
of Harold D. Phillips, of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, gave an artistic 
organ recital in St. Paul’s Church, 
Washington, D. C., February 18. The 
program included a Sonata in D Minor 
by Harold D. Phillips, in three move- 
ments, which was enthusiastically re- 
ceived. The other numbers were Bach’s 
Prelude in A Minor, Bairstow’s “Even- 
ing Song,” Alfred Hollings’s “Spring 
Song” and Concert Overture in C Minor, 
and three Summer sketches by Lemare 
—“‘Dawn,” “Cuckoo” and “Evening.” 
Master Ross Farrar pleased with a so- 
prano solo. 

* * 4 


A praiseworthy piano recital was 
given at the Shepard School of Music, 
Orange, N. J., on February 12 by Martha 
Aronson, an eighth-grade grammar- 
school girl. An interesting feature was 
the interpretation of two numbers, 
Tschaikowsky’s “Skylark” and Strauss’s 
“Traumerei,”’ arranged by Florian A. 
Shepard (Wellesley, 15). The director, 
Mrs. F. H. Shepard, demonstrated the 
value of the “new education” in music 
by the artistic playing of fourteen num- 
bers. The program closed with Staven- 
hagen’s “Caprice,” Mendelssohn’s ‘“Ca- 
price” in E Minor and the Leschetizky 
Mazurka. 

* * * 


Preparations are being made by the 
male chorus of St. Paul, Trinity and 
Emanuel Lutheran churches of Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., for the Sangerfest which will 
be held here in August and at which 200 
male voices will be heard. The Singer- 
fest will be held under the auspices of 
the Vorwarts Society of St. Paul’s 
Church. The male choruses of the 
Lutheran churches of Manitowoc, Two 
Rivers and Newtonburg will join with 
the three local church choruses in the 
event, which is one of the most im- 
portant in the season of this section. 
Last year the “Fest” was held at Mani- 
towoc with great success. 

x * * 


The Women’s Philharmonic Society 
was entertained recently by its president, 
Amy Fay, at her New York home. An- 
other fine musical program was per- 
formed. Mme. Belle Schneelock, violin- 
ist, played “Les Adieux,” Sarasate; 
“Souvenir,” Drdla, and for an encore 
“Dodelinette,” Gounod. Mrs. Margaret 
Leach, contralto, gave the following 
songs by Wilfrid Sanderson: “O Night! 
O Life!” “The Concert Moon,” “Tired 
Hands,” and “Harbour Night Song.” 
Lemuel Goldstein, pianist, offered Pre- 
lude in C Sharp, Rachmaninoff; “Etin- 
celles,” Moszkowski; “To Spring,” 
Grieg; “To a Water Lily” and “To a 
Wild Rose,” MacDowell. 


* * * 


Albert Robert Willard, choir master 
and organist of Old Saint Paul’s Church, 
delivered a lecture on the development of 
Anglican church music before the mu- 
sical appreciation class at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, Feb- 
ruary 10. His remarks were illustrated 
by the musical numbers sung by the 
choir of St. Paul’s Church. Karl Klo- 
man, soprano, sang Mendelssohn’s “O 
For the Wings of a Dove” and Thomas 
Hogben, soprano, sang the familiar aria. 
“With Verdure Clad.” As an illustra- 
tion of the service music the choir sang 
the Versicles, as arranged by the Rev. 
Dr. J. S. B. Hodges from the ancient 
plain song of the Bristol Cathedral: 
Psalm 121, sung to a chant in F, by 
James Turle, and a “Magnificat” hy 
Stainer. 

o e o 


The newly formed men’s club of the 
New England Conservatory of Music at 
a meeting on February 12, listened to an 
interesting talk on “College Athletics” 
hy William F. Garcelon, former graduate 


treasurer of the Harvard Athletic Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Garcelon made a strong plea 
for recognition among music students oi 
the value of bodily training and the 
hysical poise and stamina which it 
rings. His talk was seconded by Direc- 
tor George W. Chadwick, of the Con- 
servatory, who urged the young men to 
take advantage of athletic opportunities 
now easily available at the adjacent Y. 
M. C. A. building. Mr. Chadwick also 
urged that steps be taken toward form- 
ing a men’s choral similar to the wom- 
en’s choral, already active. Informa! 
singing was led by Charles Bennett, of 
the faculty. 


* * * 


Enjoyable recitals given in Milwau- 
kee, Wis., recently, were those of Adele 
Strohmeyer, mezzo-soprano, assisted by 
Pearl Brice, violin, and Winogene Hew- 
itt, piano; the Marquette Conservatory 
classes in dramatic reading under An- 
thony Zavadil, the pupils being ably as- 
sisted by Florence Behrend, violinist; Dr. 
F. E. Wing, baritone, and the vocal sex- 
tet; the pupils of Mrs. Ackerly Town- 
send in MacDowell Hall, assisted by Bes- 
sie Hanson and Raymond Meyer; pupils 
of the Wisconsin Conservatory of music, 
under auspices of the Tuesday History 
Club, assisted by Hans Bruening, Mar- 
garet Kissinger, Mrs. Russel O. Johnson 
and Raymond Meyer; and, finally, Fred- 
erick Carberry, baritone, in the Gothic 
Hall of St. James parish house in the 
interests of the Little Theater Society. 
The Misses Brice and Hewitt, violin and 
piano, appeared with the singer. 

* * * 


The second faculty concert of the Wis- 
consin Conservatory of Music at the 
Pabst Theater, Milwaukee, on February 
15, was attended by a large gathering of 
students and friends. Winogene Hewitt 
opened with the Mendelssohn Sonata, 
No. 11, for organ, which was followed by 
two movements from Suite, op. 44, by 
Schuett, for violin, played by Camille 
Marcan. Waldemar Schueler pleased 
with two piano compositions by Godow- 
sky, and Leocadia Schmidt with Liapou- 
now’s “Bells of Moscow.” Vocal num- 
bers from Bach, Beethoven and Brahms 
were given by Elsa Bloedel with her 
usual success. Other numbers included 
Liszt’s “Tarantella,” played by Saga 
Marcan, three violin numbers by Bur- 
leigh and Volpe, by Pearl Brice; three 
songs by Debussy, Sinding and Brahms, 
sung by Cora Brinckley-Lochner, and the 
closing number, Chopin’s “Balade” in F 
Minor, played by Hugo P. Goldwin. 

a 


* * 


Those who attended the first public 
recital of Archibald R. Koch in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church in Amsterdam, 
N. Y., on February 11 were well repaid 
for braving the intense cold, for the con- 
cert was one that was meritorious to a 
degree. Mr. Koch, who is the popular 
tenor soloist of the choir of the church, 
was heard in a varied program of songs, 
among which were Parks’s “A Dream” 
and Clutsam’s “I Know of Two Bright 
Eyes,” revealing a pleasing voice and 
singing in good taste. Assisting the 
tenor was Matthew J. Mueller, violinist; 
Mary A. Breedon, soprano, and Mar- 
garet Jeffers, reader, with Edgar B. 
Smith and Elsa Hiltebrant, accompan- 
ists. Mr. Mueller, who is a native of 
Amsterdam, just returned from New 
York, where he had been studying under 
Leo Lichtenberg. In both solo and ob- 
bligato Mr. Mueller showed a finish in 
phrasing and technic and was given an 
enthusiastic reception. The work of 
Miss Breedon, Miss Jeffers and the ac- 
companists contributed to make the re- 
cital an artistic success. 

* * 7 


A song recital of high order was that 
given by Leila Farlin, soprano, assisted 
by Orley See, violinist, in the Normal 
Conservatory of Music and Fine Arts, 
Indiana, Pa., on February 16. Composi- 
tions by Bach, Debussy, Sinding, Schu- 
bert, Liszt, Bemberg and Wagner were 
interpreted. The song cycle, “The Per- 
fect Year,” by H. Alexander Matthews, 
was a pleasing feature, and a violin solo 
by Zimbalist, played by Mr. See, with 
Mrs. See at the piano, was keenly appre- 
ciated. Edna Allan Cogswell made a 
very efficient accompanist. Another suc- 
cessful musical event was that given for 
the Tuesday Musical Club in Steinway 
Hall on February 17. The program was 
arranged by Mrs. Charles Geissler, and 
some of the composers represented were 
MacDowell, Mendelssohn, Guilmant. 
Cadman, Woodman and Nevin. Those 
who took part were Edmund Gram, 
Mesdames Huntley, Wherry, L. Killam, 
Francis Lyon, D. McNary, Edward 
Sanger, Burt Rice, Robe Bird, George 
Russel, A. Holm, Mrs. Mieding, Joseph 
Eckman, J. Erich Schmall, and 
Mesdames Mcl.enegan and Powell, ac- 
companists. 
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“WHERE THEY ARE” 





Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of Musicat America not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 
publication. 


Individuals 
Aschenfelder, Louis.—(Mme. Fritzi Scheff 
tour); week of March 1, Orpheum, Port- 


land, Ore.; week of March 15, Orpheum, San 
Francisco, Cal.; week of March 22, Orpheum, 
San Francisco, Cal.; week of March 29, Or- 
pheum, Oakland, Cal. 

Barbour, Inez. 

Barrére, George.—Pittsfield, Mass., Mar. 2, 

Beddoe, Mabel.—Jamaica, L. I., Mar. 6; 
New York, Mar. 19. 

Bispham, David.—Regina, Mar. 2; Calgary, 
Mar. 5; Edmonton, Mar. 9; Vancouver, 
B. C., Mar. 6; Seattle, Wash., week of Mar. 
22: Portland, Ore., week of Mar, 29. 

Brandegee, Hildegard.—Hartford, 
Mar. 10. 

Butt, Clara.—Minneapolis, Mar. 18. 

Cheatham, Kitty.—Detroit, Feb. 27. 

Caslova, Marie.—Syracuse, May 4. 

Cady, Harriette—Little Theatre, 
York, Mar. 2. 

Connell, Horatio.—New York, Feb. 28; In- 
dianapolis, Mar. 6; Philadelphia, Mar. 13, 14; 
Harrisburg, Pa., Mar. 19; Toledo, Mar. 26; 
Knoxville, Ill, Apr. 4; Chicago, Apr. 6: 
Boston, Apr. 10. 

Culp, Julia.—Philadelphia, Feb. 28; Wash- 
ington, Mar. 3; Rochester, Mar. 9; Aurora, 
Mar, 10; Montreal, Can., Mar. 11; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 15; Carnegie Hall, New York, Mar. 17; 


Conn., 


New 


Pittsburgh, Mar. 19; Pueblo, Colo., Mar. 23; 
Colorado Springs, Mar. 24; Denver, Colo., 
Mar. 26; Chicago, Mar. 29; Grand Rapids, 
Mar. 31. 


Dadmun, Royal.—Brooklyn, Mar, 8. 


Davidson, Rebecca.—Newcastle, Feb. 28. 

Elman, Mischa.—Minneapolis, Mar. 13; 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Mar. 15. 

Flesch, Carl.—Cincinnati, O., Feb. 28: St. 
Louis, Mar. 138, 14. 

Gittelson, Frank.—Bonn, Germany, Feb. 
28; Hamburg, Mar. 10; Konigsberg, Ger- 
many, Mar. 20. 

Goold, Edith Chapman.—Newark, N. J.. 
Feb, 27; Ottawa, Can., Mar. 4. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—South Or- 
ange, N. J., Mar. 16; Winsted, Conn., Mar. 
iy. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Locust Valley, 
Mar. 1; New York, Mar. 2; Brooklyn, Mar. 
6, 8, 9, 27 and Apr. 12. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Washington, Feb. 27; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 8; Paterson, Mar. 11; Pitts- 
burgh, Mar. 15. 

Hackett, Arthur.—Marblehead, Mass., Feb. 
27. 

Henry, Harold.—Chicago, Mar. 4; Chicago, 
Mar. 23; Williamsport, Pa., Mar. 26; New 


York, Mar. 31. 

Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—Crawfordsville, 
Ind., Mar. 24; Brooklyn, Apr. 12. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Providence, Mar. 4. 

Kerns, Grace.—Norfolk, Feb. 26; Brooklyn, 
Mar. 19. 

Knight, Josephine.—Providence, R. 
4; Brockton, Mar. 18. 

Levin, Christine.—Southern tour, Feb. 16 
to Mar. 18; Southwest and Middle West, 
Mar. 18 to April 25. 


I., Mar. 


Lund, Charlotte.—Dayton, O., Mar. 5; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 14; New York, Apr. 9. 

Martin, Edith A.—Providence, R. I., Feb. 
27. 

McCormack, John.—St. Louis, Mar. 1; 
Wichita, Kan., Mar. 3; Topeka, Mar. 5; 
Kansas City, Mo., Mar. 6; Chicago, Mar. 8; 
St. Paul, Mar. 10; Minneapolis, Mar. 11; 
Aurora, Ill, Mar. 12; Hippodrome, New 
York, Mar. 15. 

Matzenauer, Margaret.—Chicago, Feb. 28. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Plaza, New York, 
Mar. 5. 

McMillan, Florence.—New York, Feb. 28: 
Chicago, Mar. 10. 

Miller, Reed.—New York, Mar. 5; Brook- 
lyn, Mar. 7; Providence, Mar. 19; New York, 
Mar. 23, 28. 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs, Reed.—Providence, 
Mar. 19. 

Miller, Christine.—Jacksonville, Ill., Mar. 
2: Detroit, Mich., Mar. 4; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Mar. 5: New York, Mar. 7 (Carnegie); Syra- 
cuse, Mar. 10; Fremont, O., Mar. 12; Erie. 
Pa., Mar. 24; Chicago, Apr. 6; Appleton. 
Wis., Apr. 7. ; 

Moncrieff, Alice.—Halifax, N. S., Mar. 4, 19 

Morissey, Marie.—Paterson, N. J., Mar. 1: 
Brooklyn, Mar. 2: New York (Astor), Mar 
5, 6; Newark, N. J., Apr. 12; Brooklyn, Apr 
16. 

Northrup, Grace O.—Providence, R. l.. 
Mar. 4; Jamaica, L. I., Mar. 6; Port Jervis, 
N. Y., Mar. 17; East Orange, N. J., Mar. 25 

Ormsby, Frank.—New York City, Mar. 17 
Philadelphia, Mar. 19; Newark, N. J., Mar. 
20 

Paderewski, Ignace J.—Chicago, April 17. 
18. 

Pagdin, Wm. H.—Oswego, N. Y., Mar. 13 

Potter, Mildred.—Parsons, Kan., Mar. 3: 
Leavenworth, Kan., Mar. 5; Salina, Kan.. 
Mar. 6; Wichita, Kan., Mar. 8; Hutchinson 


Kan., Mar. 10; Chicago, Apr. 5 


Reardon, Mildred Graham.—Oyster Bay, 
L. I., Mar. 4; Newark, Mar. 9, 

Reardon, George Warren.—Oyster Bay, L. 
I., Mar. 4; Newark, Mar. 9; Brooklyn, Mar. 
13. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York, Mar. 11; An- 
dover, Mass., Mar. 14; Williamstown, Mass., 
Mar. 19. 

Rumford, Kennerly.—Minneapolis, Mar. 18. 

Seydel, Irma.—St. Louis, Mar. 13. 

Simmons, 
Apr. 5; Ridgewood, N. J., Apr. 12. 

Slezak, Leo.—Chicago, Mar. 10. 

Sorrentino, Umberto—New York (Madison 


Square Garden), Mar. 4; New York (Hotel 
Plaza), Mar. 19; New York (Waldorf-As- 
toria), Mar. 21; New York, Mar. 23; New 


York, Apr. 4; Paterson, N. J., Apr. 13; New 
York (Waldorf-Astoria), “Apr. 23. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Mar. 2; New York (Astor), Mar. 7; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 8; New York (Plaza), Mar. 
9; East Orange, N. J., Mar. 10; Paterson, 
N. J., Mar. 12; Brooklyn, Mar. 20. 

Stevenson, Lucille.—Buffalo, Mar. 
troit, Mar. 11. 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Cambridge, Mass., 
Mar. 13, 14, 26; New York, Mar. 3. 

Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette.—Boston, 
Simmons College, Feb. 27; Bangor, Me., Mar. 


10; De- 


23; Augusta, Me., Mar. 24: Quincy, Mass. 
Apr. 21. 
Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago, Mar. 8; Kansas 


City, Mo., Mar. 10. 


Thornburgh, Myrtle.—Bridgeport, Conn., 
Feb. 27. 

Trnka, Alois.—Chicago, Mar. 29. 

Van der Veer, Nevada.—Providence, Mar. 
19. 

Ware, Harriett.—Toronto, Can., Mar. 19. 

Webster, Carl.—Boston, Mar. 3 and 20; 
Wellesley, Mass., Mar. 4; Peabody, Mass., 


Mar. 10; Salem, Mar, 12; Melrose, Mar. 16. 
Wells, John Barnes.—New York, Mar. 1; 
Plaza, New York, Mar. 5; Englewood, N. J., 
Mar. 9. 
Wheeler, Willlam.—Baltimore, Mar. 5. 


William.—Englewood, N. J., 


-Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Beethoven Festival.—Aeolian Hall, 
York, Mar. 4; Carnegie Hall, Mar. 7. 

Boston Sextette Club.—Wallingford, Conn., 
Mar. 9; Newburgh, N. Y., Mar. 10; Pough- 
keepsie, Mar. 11; Torrington, Mar, 12; Rut- 
land, Mar. 13; Oneida, Mar. 14. 

Boston Symphony  Orchestra.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Mar. 19, 21. 

Chicago Grand Opera Co.—Dallas, 
Mar. 4, 5, 6, 7. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—Chicago, 
Feb. 28; Milwaukee, Mar. 9; Madison, Mar. 
10; Chicago, Mar. 18, 14, 20, 21; Elgin, Mar. 
23; Chicago, Mar. 27, 28. 

Flonzaley Quartet.—Aeolian . 
York, Mar. 9. 

Jacobs Quartet, Max.—New York, Carne- 
gie Lyceum, Mar. 1. 

Kneisel Quartet.—New York, Aeolian 
Hall, Mar. 3; Kingston, N. Y., Mar. 4; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Mar, 5; Baltimore, Mar. 6; 
New York, Mar. 8; New Haven, Conn., Mar. 
11; Princeton, Mar. 13; Lowell, Mass., Mar. 
16; Boston, Mar. 17; Newark, N. J., Mar. 18. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Bohemian 
Club, New York, Mar. 14; Maplewood, N. J., 


New 


7Te., 


Hall, New 


Apr. 22; New Haven, Conn., May 1. 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Mar. 13; Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Mar. 2. 
Musical Art Society.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Mar. 10. 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra.—Car- 
negie Hall, New York, Mar. 1, 5, 6, 8, 13. 

New York Symphony Orchestra.—Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Mar. 1, 4; Carnegie Hall, 
New York, Mar. 7. 

Philadelphia Orchestra.—Atlantic City, N. 
J., Mar. 2. 

Philharmonic 
Mar, 14. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—San 
Francisco, Cal., Mar. 13. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Mar. 6, 7, 18, 14, 20, 21. 

Young People’s Symphony Concerts.—Car- 
negie Hall, Feb. 28: Mar. 14. 

Ysaye-Godowsky-Gerardy.—New 
Feb. 28. 


Trio.—Brooklyn, N. : on 


Orleans, 





White, James Westley.—Boston (Conley 
Plaza), Apr. 15; Waterbury, Mass., Feb. 27. 
Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Chicago, Mar. 
13, 14. 
‘ ROSTRADAMUS”’ CONCERT 


German Members of Metropolitan Opera 
Company Sing for Charity 


The third annual concert for the bene- 
fit of the Charity Fund of the “Order of 
Rostradamus” was given in the Grand 
Ball Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, on the afternoon of February 22. 


A long and varied miscellaneous pro- 
gram was offered to an audience which 
nearly filled the auditorium. There were 
heard Margarete Ober in a “Don Carlos” 
aria and songs by Wolf and Tschaikow- 
sky; Johanna Gadski in songs by 
Brahms, Schumann and Schubert and 
Goetze’s duet, “Still wie die Nacht,” this 
with Otto Goritz; Karl Jérn in the “O 
Paradiso” aria from “L’Africaine” and 
songs by Schumann, Balakirew and Hen- 
schel, Marie Mattfeld in a group of Ger- 
man songs, Otto Goritz in an aria from 
Mozart’s “Figaro,” Basil Ruysdael in an 
air from Liza Lehmann’s “Persian 
Garden,” Karl Schlegel in songs by Levi 
and Hiller, Robert Leonhardt in Her- 
mann’s “Drei Wanderer,” Paul Althouse 
in a “Bohéme” aria and Albert Reiss in 
some popular rag-time songs. The in- 
strumental soloists were Leopold Wink- 
ler, pianist, and Joseph Gotsch, ’cellist, 
both of them being heard to advantage. 
A feature of the concert was the singing 
of Koschat’s “Verlassen” by an _ octet 
composed of Messrs, Jérn, Althouse, 
Reiss, Schlegel, Goritz, Leonhardt, Weil 
and Ruysdael. 

The accompaniments were played by 
Mme. Josephine Hartmann-Vollmer, 
Willy Tyroler and Mr. Arndt, the hus- 
band of Mme. Ober. Following the con- 
cert some of the famous pen sketches by 
Hy. Mayer, the well-known cartoonist, 
were shown in motion pictures. 





A CHEATHAM AFTERNOON 


Noted Diseuse Charms Rubinsteins with 
Revealment of Her Art 


“An afternoon with Kitty Cheatham” 
was the experience in which the Rubin- 
stein Club members revelled last Satur- 
day afternoon at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and besides Miss Cheatham’s refresh- 
ingly individual art there was an element 
of novelty for the club in the fact that 
this was a program by one artist in- 
stead of the usual miscellaneous con- 
cert. To be sure, there were two intro- 
ductory solos by the piano prodigy, Mano- 
lito Funes, but these served merely as a 
prelude to Miss Cheatham’s program, 
which, as declared frequently during the 
afternoon, was one of the most continu- 
ously satisfying in the club’s history. 


For Miss Cheatham it was a return to 
the Rubinsteins after ten years, as re- 
lated by the president, Mrs. W. R. Chap- 
man, in recalling Miss Cheatham’s 
earlier appearance before the club. 
For her offerings the noted diseuse 
had chosen a variety of the numbers 
which she has converted into ‘“Cheat- 
ham classics” in her public recitals. For 
instance, there were her gems of child- 
hood portraiture, “Practising” and “Visi- 
tors,” her fine characterization of 
“Punchinello,” the “tragedy” of ‘Ma- 
tilda” and her faithfully reproduced 
negro songs, “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot,” “When Malindy Sings” and 
“Why Adam Sinned.” Through all the 
web of her delightful performance there 
ran a thread of illuminating comment, 
embodying Miss Cheatham’s uplifting 
outlook on life and her wide knowledge 
of humankind. The moods, grave and 
gay, of Miss Cheatham’s engrossing re- 


cital were reflected sympathetically in 
the accompaniments of Flora Mac- 
Donald. 





FELICE LYNE’S HOMECOMING 


American Coloratura Concluding Quin- 
lan Tour in America 


Felice Lyne, the young American 
coloratura soprano, who was discovered 
by Oscar Hammerstein and scored a 
tremendous success in London along 
with Orville Harrold in Hammerstein’s 
London Opera Company, recently re- 
turned to America after more than a 
year’s absence, during which time she 
won many new laurels on her globe-en- 
circling tour with the Quinlan Opera 
Company. Miss Lyne has just con- 
cluded an engagement in Winnipeg, Can., 
and will now appear in Ottawa, after 
which she will open in Montreal, closing 
her season there in April. 


Miss Lyne is a staunch champion of 
opera in the vernacular, and she sings 
all her rdédles both in the original 
language and in English. An interest- 
ing comment on Miss Lyne was made by 
her teacher, Mme. Marchesi, who pro- 
claimed the American girl to be the 
greatest soprano since Patti. 





Berlin Concert Début of Mme. Gabrilo- 
witsch 


BERLIN, Feb. 21.—Mme. Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, wife of the pianist-composer of 
Munich, and better known in America 
as Clara Clemens, the daughter of Mark 
Twain, will make her Berlin début as a 
singer in a concert with her husband on 
March 4. Mme. Gabrilowitsch is a con- 
tralto who has made numerous success 
ful concert appearances in America. 


“VITA NUOVA” SUNG 
BY NASHUA CHORUS 


Difficulties of Wolf-Ferrari Can- 
tata Admirably Met by Con- 
ductor Hood’s Forces 


NASHUA, N. H., Feb. 18.—The Mac- 
Dowell Choir of Nashua, a body of 100 
singers, known for fourteen years as the 
Nashua Oratorio Society, gave its mid- 
Winter concert Monday evening at City 
Hall, when Wolf-Ferrari’s “La Vita Nu- 
ova” was sung for the first time in New 
Hampshire. The choir had the assistance 
of Mrs. Lida Shaw Littlefield of Boston, 
soprano, and Earl Cartwright of New 
York, bass, a choir of forty boys selected 
from the public schools, and the Boston 


Festival Orchestra. Mrs. Anna Melendy 
Sanderson was the pianist. Eusebius G. 
Hood conducted. 

The part-writing for the voices bristles 
with difficulties, especially for the so- 
prano voices and the tenors. The leads 
are not easy and each singer must, so 
to speak, stand on his or her own feet. 
But the MacDowell Choir was not to be 
dismayed by the difficulties and by dint 
of diligent and enthusiastic rehearsals 
so entered into the spirit of the music 
and of the poem that it was able to give 
the cantata a performance that was in 
every respect admirable. The achieve- 
ment is one that Mr. Hood and his forces 
may well be proud of. 

The canata was preceded by the play- 
ing of the first movement of Mac- 
Dowell’s orchestral, “Indian” suite, by 
the orchestra, a number which is full of 
strength, color and beauty, and which 
gave apparent delight to the large au- 
dience. 

Mr. Cartwright, who had twice sung 
the work in Boston, was very effective 
in all the baritone solo work, in which 
he displayed a resonant and beautiful 
voice with an exceedingly wide range. 
His conception of the part was _ poetic 
and beautiful. Mrs. Littlefield had little 
to do, but she displayed a voice of ex- 
cellent quality and ample size, so that in 
the concerted numbers which open the 
cantata she was heard clearly over the 
large chorus and the heavy orchestra- 
tion. 

Despite the blinding storm there was 
an audience which completely filled the 
hall, and this audience was very demon- 
strative in applause. 

The next big musical event of the city 
will be the festival of two days, May 14 
and 15, when there will be a chorus of 
high school students to participate with 
the MacDowell Choir, and the works to 
be produced will include “Martha” and 
“Aida” in concert form. 

SIDNEY R. FLEET. 
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FIVE SOLOISTS IN CONCERT 


Popular Artists Aid Clarence de Vaux- 
Royer in Pleasing Program 


Clarence de Vaux-Royer, violinist, gave 
a concert at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
on Monday evening, February 23, before 
a large and cordially disposed audience. 
Assisting him were Ellison Van Hoose, 
tenor; Clementine Tetedoux-Lusk,  so- 
prano; Graham McNamee, baritone, and 
Harold A. Fix, pianist. The program 
was as follows: 


jallade G Minor, Nocturne E Major, 
Scherzo, B Flat Minor, Chopin; played by 
Mr. Fix; “Eri tu” (Ballo in Moschera), 
Verdi; Graham McNamee; “Il est doux, il 
est bon (Hérodiade), Massenet; Mme. Lusk: 
“Id lucevan le stelle’ (La Tosca), Puccini; 
Concerto, G Minor, Op. 26 (two movements), 
Max Bruch; Mr. de Vaux-Royer; Strauss’s 
“Blue Danube,”’ Schultz-Evler:; Mr. Fix; 
Handel’s Largo, Mr. McNamee; Pastoral, 
Carey; “Le Tasse,’’ Godard: “Durch den 
Wald,” Foerster: Mme Lusk; “A _ Spirit 
lower,’ Campbell-Tipton; “Yesterday and 
To-day,” Spross; Ah! love but a day, Gil- 
berté; Mr. Van Hoose; Mazurka, Zarzycki; 
Sovenir (by request) Drdla: Rondino, Vieux- 
temps. 


Mme. Lusk’s voice is a soprano of fine 
range and purity and she was heard to 
special advantage in Spross’s “Yester- 
day and To-day.” Much favorable com- 
ment was excited by Mr. Van Hoose’s fine 
singing of the favorite “Tosca” aria, and 
Mr. McNamee’s work was on the same 
high level. Both technically and inter- 
pretatively was Mr. Fix competent in his 
solos, his brilliant playing of the “Blue 
Danube” evoking unstinted applause. 
Mr. de Vaux-Royer acquitted himself in 
admirable fashion. His tone is full and 
round and his interpretation of the ex- 
acting concerto was on a high level. The 
tasteful accompanists were Helen Wol- 
verton and Elmer Hedges 
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DIDN’T DESERT, SAYS 
GERVILLE-REACHE 


Contralto Gives Her Side of 
Trouble with Canadian Opera 
Company 





Mme. Gerville-Réache, who until last 
week was a member of the National 
Grand Opera Company, which faced dis- 
ruption in Denver, as described in Mu- 
SICAL AMERICA last week, arrived in New 
York Sunday. The contralto made the 
following explanation to a representa- 
tive of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“My ‘desertion’ of the National Opera 
Company of Canada is being mentioned 
with insistence as one of the reasons for 
the predicament in which that organiza- 
tion finds itself at present. A flattering 
implication indeed, against which, how- 
ever, I must protest energetically. I did 
not desert the Canada Opera Company; 
on the contrary, I made real sacrifices 
in order to help it over a critical. pass. 

“When Max Rabinoff -engaged me as 
leading contralto my contract called for 
twenty-eight appearances in Canada and 
the United States this season. While 
the dates of those appearances and the 
cities in which they were to take place 
were not specified it was distinctly stin- 
ulated that I was not in any case to ap- 
pear this season on the Pacific Coast. 
When Mr. Rabinoff withdrew from the 
management of the Opera Company my 
contract, which was not transferable, 
lapsed automatically. New arrange- 
ments had to be concluded with Messrs. 
Baker and Collins. At that time, how- 
ever, very few of the Canadian Opera 
Company’s dates had been settled upon 
and I was engaged for a limited number 
of appearances in Toronto, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Kansas City. It was under- 
stood that after my appearance in Kan- 
sas City I would, whenever possible, ac- 
commodate Messrs. Baker and Collins. 
I did more than accommodate them; in- 
deed, I went to a great deal of incon- 
venience to myself, even canceling en- 
gagements in the East when the man- 
agement of the company and several of 
the artists begged me to help them in 
their struggle. 

“While in Kansas City I was thus pre- 
vailed upon to go on to Dallas. Then the 
organizers of the Houston performances 
threatened to withdraw their support 
unless I appeared with the company. I 
yielded to their entreaties and sang De- 
lilah and La Navarraise in Houston on 
February 12 and 14. 

“After that I returned to New York 
where I was to sing in concert on Feb- 
ruary 22. In the interval I might have 
gone to Denver but the management of 
the company never asked me to sing 
there although they were announcing my 
forthcoming appearance in that city as 
well as in Omaha, Des Moines and other 
cities not mentioned in my contract, for 
I had only promised to appear in Mil- 
waukee and possibly in St. Louis. 

“I may add that when I left Houston 
the management owed me (and sstill 
owes me) a considerable sum of money 
although my contract called for payment 
before each performance. 

“In spite of all, when I read in the 
papers that the company was in a rather 
serious plight, I wired to the conductor, 
Jacchia, ‘If still possible to save situa- 
tion will do my best.’ I sent the same 
telegram to Messrs. Baker and Bauer 
adding, ‘Wire me immediately, will try 
see Slezak to-morrow.’ To those tele- 
grams which, as the Telegraph Company 








OPERATIC BABIES JUSTIFY ANALYSIS | 
OF CONTRALTO AS “MOTHER VOICE” 











i* has been remarked by a celebrated 
contralto that the contralto is the 
“mother voice.” There is justification 
for this physiological analysis in the 
fact that many of the leading contraltos 


who have entered matrimony rear 
larger families than do their married 
soprano colleagues. For instance, the 
goodly families of Mme. Schumann- 
Heink, Louise Homer and Clara Butt 
have vecome almost proverbial. The 


latest contralto star to appear in the 
role of mother is Margarete Matzenauer, 
the wife of Edoardo Ferrari-Fontaua, 
the tenor. 

One of the appended pictures shows 
Mme. Matzenauer with her husband and 
her wee daughter, Adrienne Ferrari- 
Fontana, who was born late in January 
at the singer’s Boston home. One might 
eall her little Signorina Adrienne or 
Fraulein Adrienne (according as she is 
to follow the nationality of her father 
or of her mother), but more properly 
the youngster may be addressed as Miss 
Adrienne, for she is “really a Boston 
girl,’ as her father recently declared. 
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Two Famous Contralto Mothers: Below, Margarete Matzenauer with Her Husband 


Edoardo Ferrari-Fontana, 


and Their 


Daughter, Adrienne; Above, Mme. 


Gerville-Réache with Her Sons, Paul and George Rambaud 


As the child of this famous Tristan and 
Isolde, tiny Adrienne is a very important 
personage and the presents that she has 
received total some $5,000 in value. Her 
parents have insured themselves for 
$125,000 in her name. 

Another contralto whose private life 
is typically domestic and maternal is 
Mme. Gerville-Réache, wife of Dr. 
George Rambaud. Their flock now con- 
sists of two boys, Paul, some three years 


old, and little George, who was born on 
the twenty-fifth of last August. The 
contralto is depicted herewith with her 
offspring on either hand. Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache has lately been on tour with 
the Canadian opera, and while she was 
away from New York her elder boy 
contented himself with hearing his 
mother’s voice on the talking machine, 
his favorite arias being those from 
“Carmen” and “Samson et Dalila.” 





informed me were delivered, I received 
no answer whatever. 

“This is the whole story of my ‘deser- 
tion.’ I shall mention furthermore that 
in order to show my devotion to an or- 
ganization of which I was not a regular 
member, I cancelled two profitable en- 
gagements, one at the White House on 
February 5th and one in Boston with 
the Handel and Haydn Society on Feb- 
ruary 8 and finally postponed, not with- 
out difficulty, a concert engagement I 
was to fill on February 2. 

“Such are the facts; I shall let the 
public place the responsibility where it 
belongs.” 





HELP FOR STRANDED CHORUS 





Denver Benefit for Canadian Company— 
Mme. Rappold’s Generosity 


DENVER, Feb. 22.—Though a blizzard 
was blowing, twelve thousand citizens of 
Denver were brave enough and music- 
hungry enough to pay twenty-five cents 
each to attend the benefit performance 
at the Auditorium for the stranded 
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chorus of the National Canadian Opera 
Company. The receipts of $3,000 will 


go to the minor members of the company / 


exclusively. 

Mme. Marie Rappold, prima donna 
soprano of the company, persuaded the 
other stars, like herself, to sing without 
recompense for the benefit of the chorus, 
and, in recognition of her generous ac- 
tion, Mayor Perkins notified the audi- 
ence that Mme. Rappold had been made 
an honorary citizen of Denver. Mme. 
Schumann-Heink is the only other singer 
who has been accorded this distinction. 

DENVER, Feb. 23.—Citizens of Denver 


homes in Chicago, Montreal, New York 
and Italy. The donation became neces- 
sary after the benefit performance in the 
Auditorium. 





Metropolitan “Aida” in Brooklyn 


“Aida” was sung at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music on February 17 by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. Ric- 
cardo Martin was a splendid Rhadames. 
Mme. Gadski, as Aida, won her usual 
laurels, and Mme. Ober was a thrillingly 
dramatic Amneris. Gilly was an able 
Amonasro. Polacco conducted a_per- 


donated $1,000 to members of the d® "formance that enlisted the best atten- 


funct National Grand Opera Company 
of Canada so they might return to their 





tion of the audience from beginning to 
end. ~~ “a S- 
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“KURTZMANN Pianos. 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 
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HENRY F. MILLER @ SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 
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MEHILIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
NEW YORK 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


526-536 Niagara Street $3 2 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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